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Maxim Gorky 


A JIan Is Born 


» T WAS IN '92, tlie famine year, belweea SulJiunj 
and Ochemcljiry, on the river Kodor, not far 
from the coast — hollow-soiinding above the 
merry ripple of the glittering mountain stream I heard the 
rolling sea. 

Autumn. Small, yellowed bay leaves were darting hither 
and Utillier in tlie ^vhite surf of the Kodor like nimble salmon 
trout. I ^vas sitting oii the high stony bank overlooking the river 
and thinking that tlic gulls and cormorants were also, probably, 
taking the leaves for fish and being fooled — and that ^vas ^'■hy 
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they were screaming so pUmtnely o\er ihere, on the right,' 
be)ond the trees, where the waves were lapping the shore 
The chestnut trees spreading ahoie me were decorated with 

gold at my feet lay numerous leases that looked like hands 

severed from human wrists The brandies of the hornbeam on 
the opposite bank were already bare and hung in the air like 
a lorn net Inside the net, as if caught in it, hopped a yellow 
and red mountain woodpecker, tapping at the bark of the trunk 
with Its black beak, driving out the insects, which were at once 
gobbled up by those guests from the north — the agile tomtits 
and grey nuthatches 

On my left, smoky clouds hung low over the mountain lops 
threatening rain, and causing shadows to glide across the green 
slopes on which the boxwood trees grew, and where, in the hoi 
lows of the ancient beeches and lindens, one con find the “grog 
honey” which in the days of old nearly sealed the fate of the 
troops of Pompe) the Great It knocked a whole legion of 
the Roman ironsides off their feet with its inebriating sweetness 
The wild bees make this honey from the pollen of bay and 
azalea blossoms, and “wayfarers” scoop it from the hollows 
and eat it, spreading it on (heir lavash — flat cakes made from 
wheal Hour 

This IS what I was doing, silting on the stones under a 
chesUiut tree, frightfully slung by an angry bee — I dipped my 
bread into my tea can, filled with honey, and ate, meanwhile 
admiring the idle play of the tired autumn sua 

The Caucasus in the autumn is like the interior of a magni 
ficent cathedral which the great sages — being also great sinnerj 
—built to hide their shame for their past from prying eyes 
They built a vaal temple of gold, turquoise and emerald, and 
hung the mountaui sides with the finest carpets wnbroidered in 
silk by the Turkmen m Samarkand and Shemaha, the) plun- 
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clerej the whole world and brought all tlielr loot here as a gift 
to the sun, as much as to say: 

“Thine — from Tliinc — to Thee!” 

... I Sat\- a vision of long^bearded, hoary giants, iarge^eyed 
like merry cliildren, descending from die mountains, beautifying 
the earth, scattering tbeir multi-coloured treasures with a ia\ish 
hand, covering the mountain tops w-ith diick layers of silver 
and the terraces with the living fabric of a vast variety of trees 
— and under their hands this patch of heaven-blessed earth was 
endoived enchanting beautj-. 

It's a fine job— being a man in this world! What wonderful 
things one secs! How tlie heart is stirred by pleasure almost 
akin to pain in one's calm contemplation of beauty! 

Yes, it’e true, sometimes you find it hard. Your breast is 
filled with burning hatred, and grief greedily sucks the blood 
from your heart — but this cannot last for ever. Even the sun 
often looks down on men in infinite sadness: it has laboured 
so hard for them, and what wrelcltcd manikins tljcy have 
turned out to be! ... 

Of course, there’s a lot of good ones — but they need repair, 
or better still, to be made all over again. 

. . . Above the bushes on my left I saw dark heads bobbing; 
barely perceptible above the murmur of tlie wqv« and the rip- 
pling sounds of the, river I heard human voices — those were the 
“starviug” on their way from Sulchum, where they had been build- 
ing a road, to Ochemchir)', in the hope of getting another job. 

I knew them — they were from Orel. I had tvorked with 
them in Sukhum and we had been paid off togetlier the day 
before. I had left before them, at night, so as to reach the 
seashore in time to see the sun rise. 

They ■were four muzhiks and a young peasant ivoman ivitli 
high cheekbones: she was pr^nanl. her huge abdomen protruded 
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up«.td, .be bad Wmsh-gitl eyes, seenuigly bnlgiPS "rth 
{nght I could see her head above the bushes too, covered with 
a )°ellow kerchief, nodding like a sunflower in full bloom ewaj. 
me in the wind Her hnshaod had died in Sukhum from overeat, 
mg himself with fruit f had lived in the same hutment with 
these people from the good old flussian habit they had com 
plained about their nuslortunes so much, and so loudly, that 
their Uuienlations must hate been heard a good five verst, 
away 

They were <luU people, crushed by sorrow, which had loni 
them from their natiie, worn out, barren soil and had swept 
them like autumn leaves to this place, tvhere the strange, luiu 
riant dune amazed and dazzled them, and where the hard con- 
ditions of labour had finally broken them They gazed at 
everything about them, blinking their sad, faded eyes in 
perplexity, amiling pitifully to each other and saying in low 
voires 

“ \i e e ... what a soil'” 

“The stuff just shoots up'” 

“Ye e es .but sUll . . it’s very stony ” ; 

not so good, you hawe to admit.” 

And then they recalled KobUy Lozhok, Sukhoi Gon, Mok- 
renki — their native villages, where every handful of earth con 
tamed the ashes of their forefatbere; they remembered it, it was 
familiar and dear to them, they had watered it with the sv/eat 
of their brows 

There had been another woman with them — tall, upright, 
with a chest as flat as a board, a heavy jaw and dull, squinting 
eyes as black as coal. 

In the evening she, together with the woman m the yellovi 
kerchief, would go a little distance behind the hutment, squat 
down on a heap of stones, and resting her chin in the palm 
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of her hand and inclining her head lo the side, would sing in 
a high-pitched angry voice: 

Beyond the village churchyard. 

Among the bushes green, 

On the yellow sand Fll spread 

My shoial so white and clean 
And there i'll trait. . . . 

Until my darling comes. . . . 

And lohen he comes. . . . 

I'll greet him heartily. . . . 

Usually the one in the yellow kerchief would sit silently 
looking down at her abdomen; but soioetimes ^he would sud- 
denly join in. and in a deep, drawling, masculine voice would 
sing tlie words of tlic sad refrain: 

Oh my darling. . . . 

My dear darling. . . . 

I am not fated. . . . 

To see thee more. . . . 

In the black, suffocating drrkness of the southern night, 
these wailing voices had awakened in me the memory of the 
snowy wilderness of tlie north, of the shrieking blizzard, and the 
holding of the wolves. . . . 

Later the cross-eyed woman was struck do^vn by fever and 
she was carried to the town on a canvas stretcher — on the wav 
she sliivcred and moaned, and the moaning sounded as if she 
^vas continuing her song about the churcliyard and the sand. 

. . . The head in the yellow kerchief dived below the bush 
and vanished. 

I finislied my breakfast, covered the honey in my tea can 
with leaves, tied up my knapsack and leisurely followed in the 
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track of the other people, taj^ing the firm ground with my 
cornel-wood walking stick. 

And so, there I iws on the narrow, grej strip of road On 
my light heaved the deep blue sea It looked as though thou- 
sands o*^ invisible carpenters were planing it with their planes, 
and the while shavings rustled on the beach, blowTi tliere by 
the wind, which ivas moist, warm and fragrant, like the breath 
of a robust woman A Turkish felucca, listing heavily to port, 
was gliding towards Sukhum, its sails puffed out like the fat 
cheeks of the pompous toad engineer in Sukhum — a most im- 
portant fellow For some reason be always said “shoot oop” 
for “shut up,” and “mebbe” for “may be " 

“Shoot oop’ Mebbe you think you can fight, but in two 
ticks I’ll have you hauled off to the police stationl” 

He used to take a delight in having people dragged off to 
die police station, and it is good to think that by now the worms 
in bis grave must have eaten hia body ngbt down to the bones. 

How easy it was to walk’ Like treading on air. Pleasant 
thoughts, brightly-clad reminiscences, sang in soft chorus in 
mv memory These voices in my soul were like the white-crest- 
ed waves of the sea — on the Surface, deep down, however, my 
soul was calm The bright and joyous hopes of youth swam 
leisurely, like silvery fish in the depths of the sea 

The road led to the seashore, winding its way nearer and 
nearer tn the sandy strip that was lapped by the waves — the 
bushes too seemed to be slnvuig to get a glimp'e of the sea and 
swayed over the ribbon of road as if nodding greetings to the 
blue expanse 

The vdnd was blowing from the mountains— threatening 
ram 

.A low moan m the bushes — a human moan, vihicli 
always goes to the heart 
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Pusbing tlie bushes apart I saw the woman in the yelloiv' 
kerchief sitting with her back against the trunk of a ivaliiut 
tree; her head Avas dropped on one shoulder, her mouth ^^'as 
.■contorted, her eyes bulged ivith -a look of insanity. She 'vas 
supporting her huge abdomen with her hands and breathing 
^v•ith sucli unnatural effort that her abdomen positively leapt 
convulsively. Tlie woman moaned faintly, exposing her yello^v 
\volfish teeth. 

“Wliat’s the matter? Did somebody fait you?” I asked, bend- 
ing over her. She rubbed one bare foot against the other in the 
grey dust like a fly cleaning itself and, rolling her heavy head, 
.she gasped: 

"Go away! . . . Ain’t you got no shame? ... Go awayl . . . 

1 realized what was the matter — I had seen something like 
>this before — of course I was scared and skipped back into the 
road, but the woman uttered a loud prolonged shriek, her bulg- 
ing eyes seemed to burst and tears rolled do^v'D her flushed and 
swollen clieeks. 

This compelled me to go back to her. I ihrctv my knapsack, 
kettle and tea can to the ground, lay die ivoman flat on her 
hack and was about to bend her legs at the knees when she 
pushed me away, punched me in the face and ciiest and, turning 
over, slie crept off on all fours deeper into the bushfc, grunting 
and groivling like a she-bear: 

“Dei-iU . , . Beast!” 

Her arms gave way and she dropped, striking her face on 
the ground. She shrieked again, convulsively stretebinj; her 
-legs. 

In the heat of the mteitement I suddenly remembered all 
I had kno^^•n about this business. I turned the ■woman over on 
her back and bent up her legs — the chorion was already visible. 

"Lie still, it’s coming!” I said to her. 
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I ran to the beach, rolled up mj slc«e<, cashed mj hands 
and returned, read) to act as inidHife 

The woman writhed like birch bark in the flames. She 
tapped the ground around her with the palm? of her hantU, and 
tearing up handfuls of faded grass she wanted to stuff it into 
her mouth, and in doing so the dropped earth onto her fright- 
ful inhumanl) contorted face and into her wild, bloodshot ejes 
— and now the chorion burst and the child'a head appeared 
I had to restrain the conauKue jerking of her legs, help the 
child emerge and see that she did not stuff gTa«3 into her dis- 
torted mouth 

swore at each other a bit— ehc through her clenched 
Ictlh, and I jn a low aoice; the from pain and, perhaps, from 
*hame I from embarrastroent and heart-rending pity for her. . . . 

Oh Lord! Oh Lord’” alie cried hoarse]) Her luid lips 
were bitten through, there was foam at the comers of her mouth, 
and from her e)e«, which seemed suddenl) to ha\e laded in 
the sun, flowed Uio«c abundant tears of a mother's unbearable 
pain Her whole bod) was taut, os if it were being lorn In two. 

‘‘Go .. awa) .. )ou .. de%il'” 

Sbe kept pushing me away with her feeble, seeming!) dislo- 
cated arms. 1 said to her appcalmgl) . 

“Don’t be a fooP. Tr), U) hard. It’ll be over soon” 

My heart was lorn with pit) for her, it seemed to me that 
her tears had splashed into m) r)cs 1 fell as if m) heart would 
burst. I wanted to shout, and I did shout: 

“Come on! Hurry up’” 

And lo — a Imy human being lay in nij arm«— as red as a 
beetroot Teats streamed from m) e)es, but through the tears 
I saw that this tmy red creature was already discontented with 
the world, kicking, struggling and yelling, although it was still 
tied to its mother It had blue ejes. lU funny little nose looked 
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squashed on Its red. crumpled face, and ils lips were moving 
as it bawled: 

• “Ya a-ah. . . . Ya-a-a-ah.” 

Its body was so slimy that I was afraid it would slip out of 
my arms. I was on my knees looHng into its face and laughing — 
laughing with joy at the gght of him . .. and I forgot what 
had to be done ne.\l. . . . 

“Cut the cord. . . the mother u'hispcred. Her eyes ^vere 
closed. Her face ^vas haggard and grey, like that of a corpse, 
her livid lips barely mowd as she said: 

“Cut it . . . with your knife. . . 

Btit somebody in the hut had stolen my knife — ^so I bit the 
nat-el cord through wiili my teeth. Tlie child yelled in a real, 
Orel bass voice. The mother smiled. I saw her eyes miraculous- 
iy revive, and a blue flame burned in their bottomless depths. 
Her dark linnd groped in her skirt, searching for her pocket, 
and her bloodstained, bitten lips moved. 

“I've . . . no . . . strength. ... Bit of tape ... in my pocket 
. . . tie up . . . navel,” she said. 

I found the piece of tape and tied up the child’s navel. [Hie 
mother smiled still more happily; that smile was so bright that 
it almost dazzled me. 

“Put youPscif straight Avbile I go and wash him,” I said. 

“Take care. Do it gently now. Take care,” she muttered 
anxiously. 

But this red manikin didn’t need gentle handling. He waved 
his fists and yelled afe if challenging me to fight: 

“Ya-a-a-ali . . . ya-a-a-ah.” 

‘'That's itl That's it. little brollierl Assert yourself. The 
neighbours ivill pull your head off if you don’t,” I warned him. 

He emitted S particularly savage yell at tlie first impact of 
the surf tvhicli splashed us both, but when I began lo Slap his 
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cliMl and back he screwed up his ejes, and he struggled and 
shrieked as waie after v.a\e ivashed his bod>. 

•‘Go on, >eU! Yell at the lop of your lungs* Show ’em you 
come from Orel’” I shouted encouragmgly 

When I brought him back to his mother she was Ijing on 
the ground with her e)es closed again, biting her lips from the 
fits of after pain, but armdst her groaning and moaning I heard 
her whisper 

“Give give him . . to meJ’ 

“He can wail’” 

‘ No’ Give . him .to me*” 

She unbuttoned her blouse with trembling uncertain hands 
1 helped her to uncover her breast, which nature had made fit 
to feed twenty children, and put the struggling Orelian to her 
warm bod). The Orelian understood at once what was coming 
and stopped jelling 

“Hoi) Virgin, Mother of God,” the mother muttered with 
a sigh, rolling her dishevelled bead from side to side on the 
knapsack. 

Suddcnl) she uttered a low shriek, fell silent again, and 
then opened her incxpreSsiTeU beautiful e)es — the sacred ejes 
of a mother who has just given birth to a child. Tliej were blue, 
and they gazed into the blue sh). A grateful, joj-ful smile 
gleamed and melted in them Raising her wear) arm tlie mother 
slowU crossed herself and her child .. 

“Bless )OU, Holy Virgin, Mother of God ... Oh ... bless 
j ou. . . ” 

The light in her ejes died out again Her face again as- 
sumed that haggard hue. She remained silent for a long time, 
scarcely breathing But suddcnl) ^e said in a firm, matter ob 
fad tone* 

“Laddie, untie my bag” 
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I untied tlie bag. She looked hard at me, smiled faintly, 
and I thought I saw a bhish. ever so faint, pass over lier hoi- 
lo^v cheeks and perspiring brow. 

“Go off a little ^^■ay,” she said. 

“Take care, don’t disturb yourself loo much,” I ^s■arned her. 

“.All right.... All right.... Go away!” 

I retired into the bushes nearby. I fell very tired, and it 
seemed as though beautiful birds were ^nging softly in my 
heart — and together with the unceasing murmur of the sea tliis 
singing sounded so good that 1 thought I could listen to it for 
a tvhole year. . . , 

Someivhere, not far away, n brook was bubbling — it sound- 
ed like tlte voice of a girl telling her friend about her lover. . . . 

A head rose above the bushes, covered with a yellow ker- 
chief already tied in the regular way. 

“Hey! ^Tial's this? You've got up rather soon, haven't 
you?” I cried in amarcmenl. 

The woman sat down on the ground, holding on to the 
branched for support; she looked as if all the strength had been 
drained from her. Tliere was not a hint of colour in lier ashen- 
grey face, except for her eyes, which looked like large, blue 
pools. She smiled a tender smile and wliispered: 

“Look — -he's asleep.” 

Yes. he was sleeping all right, but no different from any 
other kid as far as I could sec; if there was any difference it 
was only in the surroundings. He wa^ Ipug on a heap of bright 
aiilumn leaves, under a bush, of the kind tliat don’t grow in 
the Orel Gubernia. 

“You ought to lie down for a bit, mollier.” I said. 

“No-o-o,” she answered, shaking lier head iveakly. “I’ve got 
to collect my things and go on to that place . . . what do they 
call it?” 
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“Ochemchiry?” 

“Yes, that’s right' I suppose my folks are a good fev. versts 
from here now ” 

“But will you be able to walk’” 

“What about the Virgin Mary’ Won’t she help me’” 

Well, since she was going with the Virgin Mary — 1 had 
nothing more to say' 

She gazed down at the tiny, puckered, discontented face, 
^sarm rays of kindly light radiating from her eyes. She licked 
her lips and slowly stroked her breast 

I lit a fire and heaped some stones near it on which to place 
the kettle 

“I'll give you some tea m a minute, mother,” I said 
‘Oh' Tliai will be fine . My breasts feel dried up,” she 
answered 

“Have youT folks deserted you’” 

“No' Why should they’ I dropped behind They had had 
a drink or two . . And a good thing, loo. 1 don’t know trhal 
I’d have done if they were around . 

She glanced at me, covered her face with her arm. spat out 
with blood and then smiled shamefacedly. 

“Is he your first’” I asked 
“Yes, my first . . Who are you’" 

“It looks like I'm a man....” 

“You’re a man all right! Are you married?” 

“I haven't had the honour ” 

“You are fibbing, aren’t you’” 

“No, why should I’” 

She cast her eyes down in reflection Then she 
asked* 

“How IS It you know abont this women’s business’” 

Now I did tell a fib I said 
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“I learned abo\U it I’m a student Do you know what 
that is?” 

“Of course. I do! Our priest's eldest son is a student. He's 
learning to be a priest...” 

I'm one of those. ... I had belter go and fill the 

ketlle.” 

The ^voman inclined her head towards iier baby to hear 
\vlielher he ivas breathing. .Tlien she looked in the direction of 
the Sea and said: 

“Td like to have a Avash, but I don't knoAv w'hat the wa- 
ter's like. . . . ^'hal kind of water is it? It's both salty and 
bitter,'’ 

“Well, you go and wash in it. ITs healthy Asalcr!*’ 

“What?” 

“I’m telling you the truth. And it’s tvarmer than the tvater 
in the brook. The brook here is as cold as icc.” 

“You ought to know.” 

An Abkhazian. Avearing a sh.aggy sheepskin hat, rode past 
at a Avalking pace, his head drooped on his chest. He As-as 
dozing. His little Aviry horse. lAvitciiing its ears, looked at us 
askance Asdth its round black eyes and snorted. Tlie rider raised 
his head Avith a jerk, also glanced in our direction, and then 
alloAred his head to droop again. 

“Tiiey're funny people here. And they look so fierce loo,” 
the Orel Avoman said softly. 

I AA’cnt to tlic brook. The ivatcr. as liriglit and A’olalile as 
quicksiher, bubbled and gurgled OA'cr the stones, and the autumn 
IcaAcs AA'erc merrily iuTnbling OA-er and oA'cr in it. It As-as A^on- 
derful ! I washed my Imnds and face and filled the kettle. Tiirough 
liie Inisiics. on my Avay hack, I ?aA\’ the Avonian on her liands 
and knees craAvIinc OA’cr the ground. OA'cr the stones, looking 
back anxiously. 
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tiie Tna'l«’” I enqmTed 

The Koman stopped sBort as if she were scared, her face 
Ix^came ashen grey, and she Ined to conceal something tmder 
her bodi I gues^d what it was. 

“Giie it to me, 111 hury it” I «aid 

“Oh, my dear’ ^That are you talking about? It's got to he 
taken to a bathhoti«e and buned under the floor . . 

“Do you think the) 'll build a bathhouse here soon?” 

“You are joking, but I am afraid* Suppose a wild beast 
eats It . Still it’s got to be buried . ” 

And with that she turned her face away and, banding me a 
moist, hearv bundle, she said ebamelacedly, m a soft imploring 
\oice 

“Youll do It thoroaghly. won’t you’ Bury it as deep as 
you can, for tbe sake of Christ ... and my little one. You will, 
won I you’” 

. ^Tjen I returned I saw bet walking from the seashore 
with faltering steps and outstretched ana Her skirt was wet to 
the waist. Her face had a touch of colour in it and seemed to 
be shining with an inner light I helped her to the fire, thinking 
to myself in amazement: 

“She haa the strength of an ox’” 

Later, as we were drinking tea with honey, she asked me 
quietly. 

“Hare you slopped your book learning? ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Why’ Did you take to drink?” 

“Yes, mother, I went to flie dopl” 

*That Has a nice thing la do’ I remember you, though. I 
noticed you in Sukhum when yon had a low with the boss over 
the food. I said to myself then: He must be a drunkard. He’s 
not afraid of anything ...” 
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Licking the honey from Lex swollen lips she kept turning 
her blue eyes to the bush where the latest Oreliao was sleeping 
peacefully. 

“How’s he going to live?” she Said trith a sigh, looking 
into my face. “You helped me. For that I thank you — . But 
^vhelhcr it tvill be good for him ... I don’t knotc 

^Tien she had finished her meal she crossed herself, and 
while I tvas collecting my things she sat drowsily spraying her 
body and gazing at the ground with eyes that seemed to have 
faded again, evidently engrossed in tliought. A little later she 
got up. 

“Are you really going?” I asked. 

“YeS.” 

“Take Rare of youfiself, mother.” 

“Wliat about the Virgin Mary?... Pick bim up and give 
him to mel” 

“I’ll carry him.” 

We argued about it for a hit and then she yielded, and we 
set out, walking side by side, shoulder to shoulder. 

“I hope I ^voIl’t stumble,” she said, laughing guiltily and 
placing her arm on my shoulder. 

The new inhabitant of the land of Russia, the man of un- 
known destiny, i^as lying in my arms, snoring heavily. The sea, 
all covered with white lace trimmings, Splashed and surged on 
the shore. The bushes whispered to each other. The sun shone 
as it passed the meridian. 

'We walked on slowly. Now and again tlie mother halted, 
heaved a deep sigh, and throwing her head back she looked 
around, at the sea, at the woods, at the mountains, and then 
into the face of her son — and her eyes, thoroughly waished with 
the tears of suffering, irere again wonderfully clear, again they 
shone with the blue light of inmthanstiblc love. 
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Once «he halted and said 

“Lord’ Dear, good God’ How good »l is. How good! Oh, if 
I could go on like this, like this, all the time, to the %er> end 
of the world and he, niT Ifile one, would grow, would keep 
on growing in freedom, near his mother’s breast, tnj" darling 
little box 

. The sea murmured and murmured ... 


3Ial\ a 




^HE «E.\ — was laughing. 

Stirred hr the light sultry breeae it quirered, 
and coxered with tiny ripples which reflected the 
sun » raxs with daizling brilliance it smiled at the blue sky with 
a tboaMsd sihery smiles The last space betwera the sea and the 
skr rang xtith the merrx sounds of splashing waxes as they raced, 
one behind the other, toxxards the sloping beach of Ute spur 
The Splashing x«aTes and the glint of the sun reflected by the 
lhou<and3 of ripples on the sea merged harmoniously in coalinu- 
oua morement. full of ammation and joy. The sun was happy 
becau«e it was shining, and the sea — because it reflected the sun’s 
jubilant light 

The xnnd fondly stroked the silky breast of the sea, the Sun 
warmed it with it* burning rats, and the sea, sighing droxxsily 
under these tender caresses, filled the hot air wuh a salty fra- 
grance. The greenish wares breaking on the yellow beach bespat- 
tered It xcith while foam, which melted on the hot sand xdlh a 
Soft sigh and kept it moist. 

The long narrow spur looked like an enormously tall lower 
whidi had fallen from the shore into the sea- Its slender spire 
cut into the limitless expanse of sparkling water, its base was 
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lost in the distant sultry Iiaze which concealed the mainland, 
■wlience, \s'a{ted by the wind, came a repugnant smell that 
inexplicable and offensive here, in the midst of the immaculate 
sea, under the bright blue dome of the sky. 

On the beach, ■whidi was strewn with fish scales, a fishing 
net hung on poles driven into the ground, casting spiderweb 
shadows on tlie sand. Several large boats and a Small one were 
lying in a row, and the waves, running up the beach, seemed to 
beckon to them. Boat hooks, oars, baskets and barrels lay scattered 
in disorder, and among them stood a shack built of willow 
branches and reeds and covered with bast matting. Before the 
entrance of the shack a pair of felt boots were stuck, soles upward 
to the sky, on a couple of gnarled sticks. Above this chaos towered 
« tall mast with a red rag at its head, fluttering in tlie ^vind. 

In the sliadc of one of the boats lay Vasili Legostyev, the 
-watchman on the spur, which was the outpost of Grebensh* 
cliikov's fiahetics. Vasili was lying on his stomach, supporting bis 
chin on the palms of his hands, gazing into the distant sea at 
the barely visible strip of shore of the mainland. His eyes trere 
fixed on a tiny black speck on ibe water, and it was ^vilh 
infinite pleasure that he watched it growing larger and larger 
as it drew near. 

Scre\vmg up his ej'es to shield tbetn. from the dazzling Sun 
rays reflected in the -water, be smiled with -satisfaction — this was 
Malva coming! She will come and laugh, and her breasts will 
quiver enticingly. She will embrace him with her round soft 
arms, greet him ivilh a resounding kiss that ^viIl frighten- the 
seagulls, and tell him all the newfe about what is going on over 
there, on shore. Together they trill cook some excellent chowder, 
drink vodka, stretch out on the sand, talk and fondle each oilier, 
and then, when the shadow of evening falls, they -vrill put the 
kettle on, drink tea with tasty pretzels and then go to sleep. . ; . 
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Thai j» 'slnt happenw! c\er> Sunday and on CAcr) holiday^ 
tarlv in ihc mcrning lie u-uali wiU tsVe hex lo the rnavnUnd, 
3cro<« Ihc ‘lill sl«p' SM in the fresh twilipht of thcda\\n She- 
hi)] -]| dniinc in tlic stern of tlie boat and he tvill gaze at her 
at he rol^<d Hov^ funnt she looked at such times, funny and 
Mt loiable, liVe o fed cal Perhaps she will slip from the 
-ral In ihc bottom of ill* boat, curl up and fall fast asleep. She 
often did that, 

Tliat tlaj t\cn llie seagulls were dazed b) ihe heat. Somc- 
uere tiUtii” or ihe sand »n a row with drooping wings and open 
beats, others were laiiU rocking on the waics, making no 
•ound and (btpiiiig from ilieir cuMomar) rapacious octivil). 

It sicmed to VomIi that there s^as eomelod) else in the- 
bmt lii'*idc« Maha Had that Ser)ozhka hooked on lo her again^ 
Na«iU turned lieaMlj o%er on the sand, sal up, and shading his 
e)e« with iiis hand, peered anxiously across the sea, Irjing to 
make out who eln* wss m the boat. Maha was silting m the- 
stem and strering The mnn at the ©ars wa* not Serjoahka. 
He was obnoirslj not used to rowing. Maha wouldn’t hate lo 
tti-er if Senoihka were with her. 

**Ahot’” \flMli shouted impatient]) 

Slartletl 1) the erj, the seagulls on the sand rose to their 
feet snd stocul on the alrrl. 

“A ruiil” ramr Malta's tinging voice from Uie boat, 

“Vnio's that with vou’** 

\ laugh came lu tepU 

Slie-detill muttered Vasili, swearing under his breath and 
'pitting in di«gu*l. 

He wis dMn- to know who wav in the boat with Malva. 
noll.ni? a cipatelte. W parej Intently at the n«k and back of 
He oar»-nan He could distinctly hear the gpla‘li of the water 
at the stroke of d - oar*: the Mnd crunched under his bare feet. 
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“Who’s tlial willi you?” he shouted when he discerned a 
•qvicc-v. unfamiliar smile on Malva’s liandsome face. 

“Wait and see!” she shouted back ivitJi a laugh. 

The oarsman turned his face to the beach and glancing at 
Wasili also laughed. 

The ^valchman frowned, trying to lltink svho tiie stranger 
could be. His face seemed familiar. 

“Pull hard!” Malva commanded. 

The weaves carried the boot almost half length up the beach. 
It heeled over on its side and stuck fast while the ^^-aves slipped 
back into the sea. The oarsman Jumped out of the boat and 
said: 

“Hello, father!” 

“Yakov!” avclainicd Vasili in a choking veice> more 
.amazed than pleased. 

The tu’o embraced and kissed each oilier, three times, on tlie 
lips and checks. The expression of Vasili's face was a mixture 
of pleasure and embarrassment. 

. I looked and looked . . . and felt a tickling in my heart. 
I wondered what It was.... So it was you? Who would have 
^thought it? At first I thought it was Scryoziika, but then I saw 
it wasn't. And it turns out to be you!” 

As lie spoke, Vasili stroked liis beard with one hand and 
gesticulated with the other. He was dying to look at Malva, but 
the smiling eyes of his son were turned on hU face and their 
brightness confused him. The satisfaction he felt at having such 
a fine, strapping lad for a son was mai'red by the embarrass- 
ment he felt at the presence of his mistress. He stood in front 
of Yakov, stepping from one foot to tlie other, and fired ques- 
tion after question at him witliout waiting for an answer. Every, 
thing mixed up in his head and he almost got a shock 
when he heard iMalva say mockingly: 
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“Don't Stand there jumping for joy’ Take him into the shack 
and treat him to something” 

He turned to her A mocking smile plajed on her lips He 
had never seen her smile like that before, and her whole body 
— round, soft and fresh as always — looked different somehow; 
it looked 'trange. She shifted her greenish eyes from father to 
son, cracking melon seeds with her small while teeth Yakov 
looked from one to the other with a smile, and for Several mo- 
ments, unpleasant for Vasili, the three temamed silent 

“Yes, m a minute’” Vasili said suddenly, starting for the 
shack ‘\ou gel out of the sun while I go and get tome 
wafer . WIl took some chowder .. . I’ll treat you to some 
chowder, Yakov, such as you’ve never tasted beforcl In the 
meantime, you two, make yourselves comfortable ITl be back 
in a minute” 

He picked up a kettle from the ground near the shack, 
walked briskly towards the net and was soon hidden in its grey 
folds. 

Malva and Yakov stepped towards the shack. 

“Here you are, my handsome lad’ I’ve brought you to your 
tatherf” said Malva, casting a sidelong glance at Yakov’s sturdy 
figure, at his face framed in a short, brown curly beard, and 
at his sparkling eyes. 

Yes, we ve armed,” he answered, turning his face towards 
her eagerly “How good it » here’ And the sea’ Isn’t it finel” 

Yes, it’s a wide sea . Well, has your father aged much’ 

“No, not very much I espected to find him much greyer. 

1-s- «nl) a tew gie, Iran, . . And how liale and hearty 
he still looks’” 

“How long is It you haven’t seen him, you say?” 

“AW five years, 1 think.. Since he left home. I was 
gelUng on for seventeen then .. ” 
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They entered the shade. It was stuffy 5n there and the bast 
sacks lying on the ground smelt of fish. They sat down — Yakov 
on a tliick tree slump, and Malva on a iieap of sacking. Be- 
tween tlicm stood a sa^m-off barrel, the upturned bottom of 
\vhich served as a table. They sat gazing at eacfi other in 
silence. 

“So you want to \\ork here, yon say?*' said Malva, breaking 
the silence. 

"Well ... I don’t know. ... Td like to if I could get a job 
here.” 

"You’ll get a job here all light.” said 3Ialva confidently, 
probing Irim inth her greenish, enismaticaily hal{<losed eyes. 

Yakov, keeping his eyes off the woman, wiped Uie perspU 
ration from his face with the sleeve of his blouse. 

Suddenly she laughed. 

"I suppose your mother must have sent greetings and a 
mesJsage to your father,'’ she said. 

Yakov glanced at her, frowned and answered curtly; 

“Of course. ... Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, just like that!” 

Yakov didn’t like that laugh — it was so tantalizing. He 
turned a^vay from the woman and tried to remember the mes- 
sage his uiollier had given him. 

His moliicr had seen him off to the outskirts of the village. 
Leaning against a wattle fence she had said, speaking rapidly, 
and rapidly blinking her dry eyes: 

“Tell him. Yasha. . . . For tlje sake of Christ, tell him lliat 
after all he is a father! . . . Your mother is all alone, tell 
him. . . . She’s been all alone for five long years! Tell him 
she is getting old! For God's sak^ tell him that, Yasha! Your 

mother will be an old woman soon And she’s all alone! 

^ orking hard. For the sake of Christ, Icl! him tliat! . . .’’ 
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And she had wept s-ilentl), hiding her face m her apron 

Yakov had not felt sorr) for her then, but he felt so now. 

He glanced at Malva and frowned. 

‘ Well, here I am*” exclaimed Vasih, appearing m the shack 
with a fish in one hand and a knife m the other 

He had got rid of his embarrassment, concealing it deep 
down in Ins boaom, and now looked at the two quite calmly, e\. 
ccpt that his movernenis befrajed a fussiness that was Unusual 
for lum 

“I’ll go and light the fire and then I'll come m and we’ll 
have a long talk, eh Yakov‘S” he said 

With that he left the sliatk again 

Mali a continued to crack melon seeds, quite unceremoni* 
ousl’ staring at Yakov, but he, although dying to look at her, 
studiously kept hu eyes oS her. 

After a time the silence became oppressive to him and he 
said 


“Oh. I’ve left my knapsack in the boat I’ll go and get it.” 

Hf got up leuucely and left tbe shack Soon after Vasili 
returned Leaning over tov>ard$ Malva he demanded in a hur* 
tied and angry lone 

“Why did.jou come with him’ What shall I tell him about 
you’ 'What are you to me’” 

“1 came, and that’s all there is to itl” Malva answered 


curtly 

“Oh, you . silly vroman* What shall I do now’ Tell him 
right in his face’ Spit it right out? I have a wife at home* 
His mother ... You ou^t to have understood that’” 

“What’s It got to do with roe? Do you think I’m afraid of 
him’ Or of you’” Malva asked contemptuously', screvvmg up 
her greenish eyes. “How funny you looked skipping in front 
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“It may seem funny to you! But wliat am I going to do?” 

“You should have thou^t of that before!” 

“How 'ras I to know that the sea would throtv him up on 
to this shore like this?” 

The crunching of sand underfoot told them of Yakov’s ap- 
proach and Uicy cut the conversatioa short. Yakov brought in 
a light knapsack, threw it into a corner and glanced angrily at 
the Avonaan out of tlic corner of his eye, 

Siie Afent on zestfully cracking melon Seeds. Vasili sat doAm 
on the tree stump and rubbing his knees tvith llte palms of his 
hands he said Aviih a smile: 

“Well, so you’re here.. . . Wliat made you think of coining?” 

“Oh, just like that. . . . We Avtole to you. . . 

“Vlien? I never got the letter!” 

“Is that so? But Ave wrote. . . .” 

“The letter must have gone astray,” said Vasili in a disap- 
pointed tone. “Devil take it! What do you think of it. cli? Just 
when you Avant it, it goes astray!” 

“So you don't know Avhat’s happened at home?” Yakov 
intpiired, glancing at his father distrustfully. 

“Hoav should I know? I didn’t get ^•our letter."’ 

Yakov tlien told him that their horse had died, that their 
stock of grain Avas all gone by die beginning of February, that 
he hadn’t been able to gel any Avork, that tlie hay had run out 
and the cow had nearly died. They had dragged on somehow 
until April and then decided that he, Yakov, should go to his 
fadier, after the ploughing, for about three months, to earn some 
money. Tiiey Avrote to the father telling him of their decision 
and then ' they sold three sheep, bought some grain and Iiay 
and . . .'Avell . . . here he ivas! 

“So that’s hoAv ft is, is it?” exclaimed Vasili. “Humph.... 
But . . . hoAv’s tliat? I sent you some money, didn’t I?” 

3— U24 
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“It wasn’t much, was it? Ve did some repairs to the 

house . Mana got married and that cost us a bit. .• •We bought 

a plough . . Why, it’s fite years since you\e been awoyl” 

“Ye e-es’ Tha-a-a t’s so’ It wasn’t enough, you say ?. . . Hey ! 
The chowder’s running over*” 

With that Vasih da^ed out of the shack. 

Squatting dowm in front of the fire over which the chowder 
was boiling, Vasili absent mindediy* slammed the chowder and 
threw the scum into the fire. He was lost in deep reflection. 
What Y'akov had told him had not moved him very much, but 
it had roused m him a feeling of hi^tllity towards hi» wife and 
son In spue of all the money he bad sent them during the 
five years, they had allowed the farm to go to rack and rum. 
Had Malva not been there be would have given Yakov a piece 
of his mind He had sense enough to leave home without his 
father’s perimsslon, hut he hadn’t sense enough to manage the 
farm* The farm, which Vasih had thought of very rarely during 
the free and easy life lie had been leading here, suddenly leapt 
into his mind as a bottomless pit into which be bad been throw* 
mg his money during the past five years, as something super- 
fluous in hia life, as something he had no use for He stirred 
the chowder with a spoon and sighed. 

The small yellow flames of the fire looked pale and feeble 
in the brilliant light of the sun Blue Vvrealhs of transparent 
smoke stretched from the fire to the sea to meet the surf. Watch- 
ing the smoke, Vasili thought bitterly of the turn for the worse 
his life would take now; it would be less free Yakov bad no 
doubt guessed that Malva ... 

Malva was sitting in the ‘hack confusing the lad with her 
mocking, challenging eyes, in which a smile played all the time 

“I Suppose you’ve left a sweetheart at home,” she said sud- 
denly, looking Yakov straight in the face 
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“Perhaps I have,” answered Yafcor reluctantly. 

“Is she pretty?” Malra asked in a careless tone. 

Yakov made no reply. 

“Why don't you answer? ... Is she better looking tlian me?” 

Involuntarily he raised his eyes and looked the ^^•oraan in 
the face. He saiv her dark, round cheeks and full, moist, trem- 
bling lips, parted in a mocking smile. Her pink cotton blouse 
fitted her exceptionally well and outlined her well-rounded 
shoulders and high, supple breasts. But he took a dislike to her 
sly, half-closed, greenish, laughing eyes. He heaved a sigh. 

“I^Tiy do you talk like that?” he said in a pleading voice, 
although he wanted to talk to her sternly. 

“What other way should I talk?” she answered trith a laugh. 

“And you laugh. . . . Why?” 

“I'm laughing at you!” 

“Why? What have I done to you?” he asked angrily and 
ca^t his eyes dots*n again. 

She did not answer. 

Yakov guessed ^^•hat her relations with his father tvere, and 
this pxet'ented him from speaking to her freely. His surmise 
did not surprise him. He had heard that men ivho go to work 
away from home have a good time, and he understood that a 
hale and hearty man like his father would find it hard to live 
•without a woman for long. But for all that, he felt awkward 
in this ^roman’s presence, and in his father’s, too. Then he 
thought of his mother — a weary, complaining woman, slaving 
out there, in their village, knowing no rest. . . , 

“Supper’s ready!” announced Va^i appearing in the shack. 
“Get the spoons, Malva!” 

Yakov glanced at his father and thought to himself: 

“She must come here often since she knows -where the spoons 
arc kept.” 

3« 
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Mal\a got the spoons and said slie must go and waisli them. 
There v,as abo a bottle of vodka in the boat that she said she 
uould go and fetch 

Father and son watched her leave the shack and v%hen she 
was gone they sat together m silence After a vvhile Vavili asked 
Yakov . 

“How did you come to meet her’” 

“I went to the office to ask about vou and she was there. . . . 
She says to me, she says ‘^lliy walk all that way along the 
sand'^ Let’s go by boat I’m going across to him too ’ So we 
name ” 

“Aaa*ah' . I often used to think to myself* 'I wonder 
what Yakov is like now’”’ 

The son looked into his father’s face with a good natured 
smile, and this smile lent Valsih courage 

■“A nice little woman, isn’t she . eh'*” he asked, 

*‘Not so bad,” Yakov answered indefinitely, blinking his eyes 

“What the hell can a man do, little brother’’* Vasili ex- 
claimed, waving his arm' “I bore it patiently at first, but I 
couldn’t stand it any longer' It’s a habit . . I’m a married 
mao' And besides, she mends my clothes, and one thing and 
another Dear, oh dear' You can’t escape from a woman any 
more than you can escape from death'” he concluded ferv'cnHy. 

“What’s it got to do with me’” said Yakov. *Tt’s your 
business. It’s not for me to judge vou” 

But to himself he said 

“You can’t tell me a woman like that would sit around and 
itnend pants ” 

“Besides,” said Va^ili, “I’m only fortv-five. . , I don’t spend 
■much on her She’s not my wife” 

Of course not,” Y’akov agreed, and thought to him'self 
■“But she empties your pockets all the same, I bet'” 
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Maiva came back uilh a bottle of vodka and a string of 
pretzels. They sat do;vn to eat the chowder. They ate in silence, 
sucking the fishbones with a loud nofee and spitting them out 
on the sand near the door. Yakov ate a lot, and ale greedily. 
Evidently this pleased Maiva, for her face lit up tritli a kindly 
smile as she 'watched him blow out his tanned cheeks and rapidly 
work his thick, moist lips. Vasili ate little, although he tried 
to appear as if his mind was concentrated on his food. He 
was obliged to do this so as to be able without interruption, 
and unperceived by his son mid Maiva, to think out a plan of 
action. 

The soft music of the waves was interrupted by the rapacious 
screeching of tlie seagulls. Tlie heal had become less oppr^ive 
and now and again a stream of cool air, impregnated with the 
smell of the sea, blew into tbe shack. 

After the savoury chowder and the vodka Yakov’s eyes be- 
came heavy. A vacuous smile mounted his lips, be began to 
hiccough and yawn, and he looked at Maiva in a way that com- 
pelled Vasili to say to him: 

'‘Go and lie down a bit, Yakov, my boy. Take a nap until 
the lea is ready. We'll wake you when it is." 

“Yes. ... I tliink I tnll,” said Yakov, readily dropping doim 
on a heap of sacks, ‘‘But where are you tivo going? 
Ha-ha-ha!” 

Embarrassed by that laugh, Vasili hastily left the shack; 
but Maiva pursed her lips, raised her brows and said in answer 
to Yakov’s query: 

“V’here we are going is no business of yours! What are you? 
You’re only a boy! You don’t understand these tilings yet!” 

“What am I? All right! You wait . . . I’ll show you! You 
think you're smart. .. .” said Yakov in a loud voice as Maiva 
left the shack. 
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He kept on mumbling for a hltle while longer and Uieh fell 
aUeep with a drunken, sated smile on his flushed face. 

Vasili stuck three slicks into ihe ground, tied them logelher 
at the top, threw some basl sacking over them, lay down in the 
shade thus made with his arms under his head, and gazed into 
the sky When Rlalva dropped down on the sand beside him he 
turned his face towards her She saw that he was displeased 
and offended 

hat’s the matler, aren't )ou glad to see jour son’” she 
asked laughing 

“There he is laughing at me . Because of joul” 
growled Vasili 

“Oh’ Because of me’” MaUa asked in mock surprise 
“■What do jou think’” 

“You miserable old sinner’ ^hat do you want me to do 
now’ Slop coming to see jou’ All right, 1 won’t’” 

"Aren't jou a witch’” said Vasili reproachfully. "Ehl 
You’re all alike' He's laughing at me, and so are you .. . And 
jet you are the closest friends I have’ What are jou laughing 
at me for, jou devils’” With that he turned awaj* from MaUa 
and remained silent. 

Grasping her knees and slowly swaying her body Rlalva 
gazed at the meitvly sparkling sea with her greenish ejes and 
smiled one of those triumphant smiles which women who are 
conscious of their beauty possess in such abundance. 

A sailing boat wa^ gliding over the water like a large, 
clun*y, grej winged bird It was a long wa> from the shore, 
and was receding still further from it to where the sea and the 
sky merged in blue infimtj 

“Hhy don’t you say something?” said Vasili 
“I’m thinking,” answered RlaKa 
“What about’” 
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“Oh, nothing particular,” answered Malva hvilching her 
LroiiVS. After a pause she added: ‘Tfour son’s a fine lad.” 

“What’s that got to do with you?” exclaimed Vasili j’eal- 

“A loti” 

“Take carel” said Vasili, casting at her a look of anger 
and suspicion. “Don’t play the fool! Tm a quiet chap, but I’m 
a devil when I’m roused. So don’t tease me, or you’ll be sorry 
for it!” 

Doubling his fists he added through his clenched teeth: 

“You were up to something as soon as you got here this 
morning. ... I don’t know what it is yet. . . . But take care, it’ll 
go hard ivith you when I find out! And that smile of yours. . . . 
And ever^-thing else. ... I know how to handle your kind, don’t 
you worry!” 

“Don’t try to frighten me, Vasya,” said Malva in an impas* 
sire lone tvithoul even looking at Vasili. 

“Don’t get up to any tricks then. . . .” 

“And don’t you threaten me ....” 

“I’ll give you a good tltrashing if you get up to any of 
your larks,” said Vasili flaring up. 

“What? You’ll thrash me?” said Malva, turning to Vasili 
and looking curiously into his excited face. 

“Who do you think you are, a duchess? Yes, I’ll thrash you!” 

“And ^vho do you think 1 am — ^>’our ^'.ife?” Malva asked 
calmly, and without waiting for. a reply continued: “Because 
you’re in the habit of beating your wife for no reason at all 
you think you'll do the same to me, don't you? Bvit you're 
mistaken. I am my own mistress and I’m not afraid of anj-body. 
But you — ^>'ou’re afraid of your son! It rvas a disgrace to see 
the Avay you danced in front of him this morning. And yet you 
dare threaten me!” 
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She tos;ed her head contemptuously and fell silent Her 
cold contemptuous words quenched Vasili’s anger. He had ne\er 
seen her feo beautiful before 

“There )ou go, off the deep end . ” he growled He was 
angrj with her, but be could not help admiring her. 

“And III tell )ou another thuig'” Malva burst out. “You 
boasted to Seiyoibha that you were liVe bread to me, that I 
couldn’t Ine ivilhout joul You're wong* ... Perhaps it’s not 
you that I love, and not you that I come to see, but this spot!” 
and with that she nude a wide sweep wjth her hand “Perhaps 
1 lAe this place because it is deserted — nothing but sea and sky, 
and no disgusting people around The fact that you are here 
makes no difference It’s what I have to pay to come here . . 
If Seryozhka were here I’d come to him H your son’s here I 
shall go to him It would be better U nobody were here. ... 

I m sick of you all' . . ^ith my beauty 1 can always get a man 
when I want one, and I can choose the one I want.” 

“Is that so’” hi3«ed Vasili, suddenly clutching Malva hy 
the throat “Is that the idea’” 

He shook her, but she did not struggle, although her face 
was almost Imd and her eyes were bloodshot. She merely 
placed her hand> on VasilTs that were squeezing her throat, and 
stared into his face 

“So that’s the sort you are?” said Vasili hoarsely, his rage 
gaming mastery over him “You kept qmel about it up till now, 
you slut ... Cuddled me .. Petted me I’ll show you'” 
He forced her head down and with the utmost zest punched 
her m the neck — two heav 7 , swinging blows with his lightly 
clenched fist; it gave him the greatest pleasure to feel his fist 
come down upon her soft neck 

Take that ..you snake*" he feiJd triumphantly, flinging 
her away from him 
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She sank. to the ground without even a gasp, and lay tliere 
on her back, silent and calm, disherallcd, flushed, but beautiful. 
Her greenish eyes flashed cold hatred at him from under their 
lashes, but he, panting from excitement, and conscious of a 
pleasant feeling of satisfaction at having given vent to his an- 
ger, failed to catch her glance, and when lie looked at Iict trium- 
phantly she smiled — ^her full lips twitched, her eyes flashed, 
dimples appeared on her checks. Vasili looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“What is it, you she-deidl?” he shouted, roughly pulling 
her arm. 

“Vaskal” said Malva almost in a whisper. “Was it you who 
heat me?” 

“Of course, who else?” answered Vasili, looking at Jlalva 
in perplexity, and not knowing what to do. Hit her again? But 
hU anger had subsided, and he could not bear die thought of 
raising his hand against her again. 

“That means you love me, doesn’t it?” Malva whispered 
again, and that whisper sent a liol w-ai-e surging through his 
body, 

“AH right,” he growled. “You didn't get half you deserved!” 

“I thought you didn't love me any more. ... I thought to 
myself: ‘Noiv his son's come, he'll drire me away.’” 

She burst into a queer lau^; it was much too loud. 

“You little fool!” said Vasili, also laughing in .spile of 
liitaself. “What’s my son? He can’t tell mo ^shat to do!” 

He felt ashamed of himself and sorry for her, but remember- 
ing what she had stud he added in a stem voice; 

“My Son has nothing to do with it. If I hit you, it’s your 
own fault. You shouldn’t have leased me.” 

“But I did it on purpose — to try you,” she said, rubbing 
against his shoulder. 
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“Xem mLiidl” Hid M«I>» MufidoUly, lidt tl«™S >■» 
vfvi "I’la Ml Migiy will >(nj. YdJ me iw Ipvc, di t i 
I'U repay you lor iL . t, f ce 
Sb,c lowcted her voiire, Jind lUting Id™ e'rsig^l W I “ 
e1i« Tepeatei. 

“OK, how ru repay you’" 

To VuiU these words sounded lAe a promise, a 7'“^’ 
one. and U stirred hun swteily. BmiliOg, h® sjVei'. 

‘*How’ How wHl you repay?" 

“Wail and see," aaid hUlv* very calmly, lul her ip* 
(iMtched. ^ , 

“Oi, 50U sweet daermg*” exclalsitd Vasdi, graspiuf^fc**^ 
the light embrace of a lover "Do you Icnow." he added, vc 
ierojoe dealer lo me since 1 heal you! 1 mean ill I *** 

DOW 0 ! the same [lesh and bloodl" 

The sesgulU Soared o»« ihelr beads, The vnod ^ro™ ihe *** 
caressed (hem wd earned ihe sot! from ihe waves alffiosl W ui*>l 
feet, and dw irrepressible laughter ol theaea rolled op and oft 
"Yes, tbai's how ihmj;* arc,” swd Vasih, sighmg with T*het 
and penswely CiiesMOg the vromari prcfesing BfBjnsi biia* 
funny ereriUong m ihis wotlJ n arranged—whaj » ” 

tfteV. You don't understand aflyUiing. , . Bol sojneUme* I ’hioh 
about life md u scares nw’ Especially ai nigbl . . when I can't 
sWp . . You look and yoo tee- ili* sea m front of you, lbc«^T 
over your head «nd all around datiaeis, such black daikn«s 
that u p\& you the wwpa . . And yw are all slone! You f*’ 
so small, «CT so small 'lie earth U Uemhlias under your 
and there’s nobody on n eicept yoawdf. I often wish yon w®'* 
wiih me then . . At leau. tWd be no of os." 

Malu lay silent across im fees, ter eyes were closed. 
Vosili’fl coarse hut hind fare, tawed ty san and w.tvd, bent over 
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.her, his large, bleached beard dclded her neck. The ^roman did 
not move, only her breast rose and fell evenly. Vasili’s eyes now 
wandered out to sea and now tarried on this breast, tliat was 
so close to him. He kissed her on tlie lips, slotvly, without haste, 
smacking hiS o;vn lips loudly, as if he were eating hot and 
thickly buttered porridge. 

About lliree hours passed in this way. VTien the sun began 
to sink info the sea Vasili said in a dull voice: 

“I’ll go and put the kettle on for tea- Our guest will wake 
up soon.” 

Malva moved array from him, lazily, like a pampered cat. 
He rose reluctantly and went into the shack. The woman watched 
him go through her slightly raised eyelashes and sighed, as one 
sighs when throrving off a heavy burden. 

Later on the three sat around the lire drinking tea. 

The setting sun tinted the sea ivith animated colours, the 
greenish tvaves ^vere shot with purple and pearl. 

VastH, sipping his tea from a while mug. questioned his son 
about ^vhat ivas going on in their village, and he in bis turn 
gave his recollections of it. Malva listened to their dratvHng 
conversation trilhout intervening. 

“So the old muzliiks at home are still carrying on, you say?” 
Vasili enquired. 

“Yes, one way or another,” answered Yakov. 

“We muzhiks don’t want much, do we? A roof over our 
heads, enough bread 1o eat, and a glass of vodka on holidays. . . - 
But we don’t even get that. D’you ffiink I’d liavc left home if 
•;ve had been able to make a living? At home I’m my o%vn 
master, tlie equal to everybody else in the rillage. But ^vhat am 
I here?. . . A servant!...” 

“But you get more to eat here, and the rvork’s easier 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that! Sometimes you work so hard 
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that all the bones in )our body ache Tlie mam thing, though, 
IS that ^ou work for a master At home, sou svork for yourself.”’ 

“Rut you earn more,” retorted Yakov. 

In his heart of hearts "V^asili agreed with his son At home, 
in the village, life and work were harder than here, but for some 
leascn he didn’t i^ant Yakov to know that. So he answered 
tlerniy 

“Have jou txiunted the money we earn here’ Now at home, 
in the village, my boy ’ 

“It’s lAe in a pit, dark and crowded,” Malva interrupted 
with a smile “Especially for us women , . . Nothing but tears ” 

“It's the same for women everywhere . and the hght is 
the same . . the same sun shines everywhere!” answereiTVasili, 
looking at Malva with a frown 

‘You’re wrong there!” exclaimed Malva animatedly. “In the 
tillage I’ve got to marry whether 1 like it or not, and a xtiartied 
woman u an eternal slave ie.np, spm, lend the cattle end bear 
children . ^Xlut’a she got left for berself’ Nothing but her 
husband’s curses and blows 


“It’s not all blows,” mierrupted Vasih 
‘But here I don't belong to anybody,” said Malva, ignoring 
the inieriuplion “I’m as free oj the seagull and can fly wherever 
I want to Nobody can bar my wav. . Nobody can touch me' * 
And if they do touch you’” asked Vasili with a smile, 
recfilUng what happ*“rcd earlier in the day. 

If they do . 1 will repay.” Malva onswered in a low 
voice The light In her eyes died out. 

Va«ih laughed indulgently. 

“Ehh . . You’re & game cat, but weak! You’re a woman, and 
you talk like a woman. At borne, in the village, a man needs a 
woman as part of his life ... Imt here she exists only to play 
with After a slight pause he added ‘To sin with ” 
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They slopped talking. ... Yakor swd wilh a pensive sigh: 

“The sea looks as if there’s no end to it!” 

All three gazed at the vast expanse o£ water strelcliing Le- 
fore tliem. 

“I£ only it were all land!” exclaimed Yakov, spreading his 
arms out wide. “And black earth! And if we could plough 
it allj” 

“Ob, that’s what you’d like, is it?” said Vasili laughing 
good-naturedly and looking approvingly at his son, whose face 
was flushed with the desire he bad expressed. It pleased bint to 
bear the lad e.\prcss this love for llic land. Perhaps it would 
soon call Wm back to the village, away from the temptations 
that would beset liim here. And he, Vasili, would then be left 
.alone tvith Mnlva, and everything would go on as before. 

“Yes, you are right, Yakov! Thai’s wlial the peasant wants. 
The peasant is strong on the land. As long as he is on the land 
he’s alive; once he gets off it — he's done for! A peasant with- 
out i.^nd is like a tree without roots. It may be useful in some 
u'ays, but it can’t live long — it must rot! It has even lost its 
■forest beauty — all bare and stripi>cd, a miserable looking 
thing! . . . ^^^lat you said was right, Yakov.” 

The sc.T, taking lire suu in its embrace, greeted it :viUi the 
^^•e!com^ng miisic of its waves, which die parting r.vys of the 
-sun had tinted ivith llie most gorgeous colours. The divine 
.source of light, the creator of life, bid the sea fareuell in an 
eloquent harmony of colour in order to waken the slumbering 
land, far away from the tliice who -were ivalching it set. with 
the joyous ra)s of die radiant dawn. 

“By God, luy heart seems to melt ivbeii I see die sun go 
down!” said Vasili to llalva. 

Malva made no reply. Yakov's blue eyes smiled as they 
sivept the isea to the distant horizon; and all three sat for a 
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long tiDjft gazing pensnely m the direcUon ^Nhere the last mo* 
menu of the day vrcre passing a^ay* In front of them gleamed the 
embers of the fire Behind, the oi^t waa unfolding its sbado'AS 
around tlieni Hie yellow sand assumed a daiVer hue. The seagulls 
had vanished Everything around became quiet and dreamingljr 
caressing . . Even the irrepressible wates racing to the beach 
seemed less raeny and noisy than they had been in the daytime. 

“Why am I sitting here’ It’s lime to go,” said Malva suddenly. 

Vasili shivered and glanced at hu son 

“What’s the hurry’” he gnimhled “Wait until the moon 
rises,” he added 

“Why should I? I’m not afraid. This won't be ibe 6 rst 
lime I’ve gone from here at night’” 

Yakov glanced at his father, lov-ertd hla head to conceal 
a nocking smile, and then looked at Malta She returoed his 
stare, and he felt a^kvard under her gaze. 

“All Tight then, go!” said Yasili, feeling displeased and sad. 

Malva got op, said good night, and walked slowly along 
the beach The nates rolled right up to her feet at if they were 
pla)ing With her In lie tky the stars — its golden flowers — 
tuinkled Malva’s bnght-colouted blou^ faded in the gloom as 
she proceeded furtlier and further away from VasiU and his 
son who were following her with their eyes. 

Darling, my darling, 

QaicJly come to me 
Hour I long to hare you pretted 
Close agalmt my hreast! 
eaug Malva in a high pitched voice. 

It seemed to ^ a*ili that ^9 bad halted and was wailing, 
lie spat angrily and thought to himself: “She’s doint' that to 
lease me. the she^devUt” 
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“Hark at her singingi” said Yakov wth a smiie. 

To tliem she waS only a grey patch in the gloom. Her voice 
raPig over the sea again: 

T)o not spare my breasts. 

These Uco relate swans! 

“D’ye hear that!” exclaimed Yakov, starting in the direction 
■from tvhich the tempting words had come. 

“So you couldn’t manage the farm?” he heard Vasili’s 
stem voice ask. 

Yakov looked at his father irith bewildered eyes and re- 
mained at his side. 

DroAVQod by the sound of the waves only fragments of this 
tantalizing song no^v reached their ears: 

. . . Oh, I cannot close my eyes 
. . . alone . . . this . . . night! 

“It’s hot!” said Vasili In a dull voice, lolling on Uic sand. 
“It's night, but it's hot all the same! What an accursed 
country!” 

“It’s the sand. ... It got hot during the day. . . .” said Yakov 
in a faltering voice, turning over on the other side. 

“Here, you! What are you laughing at?” his father demand- 
ed sternly. 

“I? What is there to laugh at?” Yakov asked innocently. 

“I should say there wasn’t!...” 

Both fell silent. 

Above the noise of the waves sounds icnched their ears that 
were either sighs or tenderly calling crie.?. 

Two weeks passed. Sunday came again, and again Vasili 
Legostyev tras lying on the sand next to his shack, looking 
across the sea and ts-ailing for Sfalva. Tlie deserted feea ^ras 
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laughing, plajnng v.ub the reflection of the ftin, and legions of 
w^Tes were born to race up the sand, sprinkle it vith tbeir 
$pra% and slip back into ihc sea and merge whb lU £,%er)thing 
i\«ts the same as Ji had been fourteen da>s ago, eieept that on 
the prcMous occasion Vasili bad waited for his mistress with 
calm confidence, now he was wailing with impatience She had 
not com© on the preceding Sunday — she must come today! He 
had no doubt about it, but he was already dying to see her 
\aloT would not intrude today. Two dajs ago he had come 
for the net wilh some other fishcrnten and had said that he was 
going into town on Sunday' to buy himself some ehlrta. lie had 
got a job as a fisherman at fifteen rubles a month, had been 
out fi'-hing several tiroes, and now looked liiely and cheerful 
Like all the flsherneti, be smell of salt fish, and, like the resit 
he was dirty and m rags. Vaailt sighed as he tliouglil of hU aon* 

“1 hope he comes to no harm,” he said to hmfrelf “He’ll 
get spoiled, and then, perhaps, he wont want to go home.... 
In that case I’ll haie to go . . ” 

The sea was deserted except for the seagulls Now and again 
seieral tiny black specks moved along the narrow strip of sandr 
shore that separated the sea from the sky and disappeared, hut 
not a boat came m sight, although the sun’s rays were already 
striking the sea almost perpendicularly As a rule Mali a armed 
long before this 

Two wagulls were fighting in the air so furiously that their • 
fealhera flew, and their fierce screeching introduced a discordant 
note in the merry BOOg of the waves which merged so harmo- 
niously With the soleroa silence of the radiant sky that it sound- 
ed like the joyous playing of the sunheains on the \a«l expanse 
of sea The seagulls swooped down into the water, still pecking 
at each other and screeching from pam and anger, and again 
ro-e into the nn m putsuU of one Mitjthcr ... And their friends 
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— a wliole flock — ^\’oracjously hunted the fish, tumbling in the 
greenish translucent restless waters, as if oblivious to the 
struggle. 

The feca remained deserted. The familiar dark speck failed 
to appear on the distant shore 

“You’re not coming?” said Vaali aloud. “Well, don't! 
did you think?...” 

And he spat contemptuously in the direction of the shore. 

The sea laughed. 

Vasili got up and went into the sliack with the intention, of 
cooking some dinner, but he felt no desire for food, so he 
returned to the old spot and lay down again. 

“If Seryozhka would coroc at least!"’ he mentally exclaimed, 
and forced himself to think of Seryozlika. “He's a real terror, 
is that fellots'l Laughs at everybody. Always ready for a fight. 
He’s as strong as a hull. Got some learning too. Has been to 
lots of places ... but he's a drunkard. He’s good company, 
though. . . . All tlie women have lost iheir hearts to him, and 
although he hasn’t been here long, they’re all running after 
him. Only JIalva keeps away from him. . . . She hasn’t turned 
up here! WTiat a stubborn w«^ch she tel Perhaps she's angry 
with me because I beat her? But was that new for her? Others 
must have beaten her. . . . And how! And won’t I give it to her 
now!” 

And so, thinking of his son one moment and of Seryozlika 
another, but mc«t of the lime of Malva, Vasili lay on the sand 
and wailed. His anxiety gradually grmv into a dark, suspicious 
thought, but he kept driving it away. And so, concealing this 
sitepicion from himself, he waited until evening, now getting 
up and pacing up and down the sand, and no\v lying down 
again. Darkness had already spread over the sea, but he still 
gazed into the distance, wailing for the arrival of the Ijoa!. 
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]\IaKa did rot come that da> 

On turning in Vasili gloooul} cur«etl lus fate, winch for- 
bade him to go to the mainland Oter and o\cr again, just as 
he was dozing ofT, lie thought he heard the distant splash of 
oats He jumped up and dashed out of the ^hack Shading his 
e^es with In- hand he stared out into the dark troubled sea 
On shore, at the fisheries, two fires were hurnrng. hut the sea 
was de‘>erted 

“All right, ^ou witch*” he muttered thriatcningly, and then 
turned in ami fell fast asleep 

But here Is what happened at llie fisheries that day 

Yakoi rn.-e early in the rooming, when thcs»iin was not yet 
so hot and a fresh breeze was blowing from llie sea lie went 
down to the sea to bathe and on the beach he saw Maha. She 
was silting in the stern of a fishing boat that was moored to the 
bcscli and combing her wot hair, her bare feet were dangling 
o\er the hofltS side 

Yakov stopped short and gazed at her curiou*!). 

Malva’s cotton blouse, unbuttoned at the breast, had slipped 
down one shoulder, and that shoulder looked so white and 
tempting. 

The waves beat against the stem of the boit causing it 
to pilch, so that ^lalva now rose higli above tlie sea and 
now dropped so low that her hare feet almo«t touched the 
w ater. 

“Did you bathe’” Yakov shouted to her 
She turned her face iw bun, gave him a quick glance and 
answered, continuing to comb her hair- 
‘Yes . Mill axe you up so earlv?” 

“kou were up before roe” 

“Do you have to follow my eTamplc’” 

Yakov made no reply 
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“If )'0U follow my example.” she Said, “you may lose your 
head!” 

“Oh! Isn’t she terrible!” telorlcd Yakov with a laiigli, and 
squatting down he began lo wash. 

He stooped up the water in bU hands and splashed his face, 
grunting will) pleasure at its freshness. After drying his face 
and hands ivilh the hem of his blouse he asked Malva; 

“Wliy do you keep trying lo frigluen me?" 

“And «-hy do you keep staring al me?” Malva retorted. 

Yakov couldn’t recollect having eyed Malva ntore than he 
iiad the otiter women around the fisheries, but suddcril}- he blurt- 
ed out: 

“You look so tempting, 1 can't help staring nl you!” 

“If your father hears about yotir goings on. he'll Tviing 
your neck lot you!” said Malva. shooting a sly and challengdng 
glance at him. 

Yakov laughed and climbed into the boat. He did not know 
what Malva meant by his “goings-on,” hut since she Itad said 
il, he must have been Staring at ber pretty hard. He began to 
feel qui'« cocky. 

“What about my father?” ho said, sitting down beside lier 
on the gunwale. “Has he bought yon. or ivbal?” 

Silting beside Malva be ran his eyes over her hare shoulder, 
her haif«vposed breast, her whole body — so fresh and strong, 
and fragrant of the sea, 

“My, aren’t yon a beauty!’* he exclaimed in admiration. 

“But not for yon!” die answered curtly without looking a', 
him. not did she trouble to adjust her clothing. 

Yakov heaved a deep kigh. 

Before them stretched the sea, inexpressibly beaiitlf-ul in the 
rays of the morning sun. Small, playful waves, brought into 
being by the lender breath of the breeze, softly beat against 
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the ImW, Fat out at sta \ooTIM^A the ^wt, UWc a teat on lU svlLy 
breast, and against the solt background of the blue sky the mast 
stood like a thinly drawn line, and the red rag at Us bead could 
be seen fluttering in the wind. 

“Yes, my lad’” said Malva without looking at Yakor. “I may 

be tempting, hut I’m not for you Nobody baa bought me, 

and I'm not beholden to your father either I li\e in my own 
wa% But don’t you try to make up to me, because 1 don’t 
want to stand between -you and Vasth. ... I don’t want any 
squabbling and quarrelling. . Do you understand me’’’ 

‘'\ni) do you say that to rne’” Yakov asked in amazement. 
“I haven’t touched you, have 1?” 

“You wouldn’t dare!” retorted Malva 
There was such a note of contempt tn her voice tlat Y'akov 
felt humiliated both os a male and a homan being A aiachic* 
rous, almost Mcious feeling otercame bun and hi-, eyes flashed 
"Oh, I wouldn’t dare, eh?” he exclaimed, slnfting closes 
to her. 

“No, you wouldn’t'” 

“But suppose 1 do"*” 

“Tx)J” 

“What will happen’” 

“I’ll give you one m ibt neck that will vend vou flying 
into the water’” 

“Go on, do it’” 

“Dare to touch me'” 

He fixed his burning tycs upon her and suddenly flung his 
powerful fttrns around her, ciudnitg her breast and back.° The 
touch of her strong, hot body set bis own on fire, and he felt 
a choking in the Uiroai a!s if he were being strangled 

“There you are' .. Go on' Hit me'... You said >ou 
iiould’” he gasped. 
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“Lcl me go, Yashka!” said Siialva, calmly trying to release 
herself from iiis trembling anus. 

“But you said you’d give it me in the neck, didn’t you?” 

“Let go! You’ll be sorry for it!” 

“Don't try to frighten mo! ... Oh!... Aren’t you sweet!” 

He held her still lighter and pressed his thick lips against 
her ruddy check. 

hlalva laughed mischievously, look Yakov’s arms in a po^v- 
erful grip and jerked her whole body fonvard. The tsvo, held 
tightly in each other’s embrace, shot overboard, plunged into 
tbe tvaler tnlh a heavy splash and soon wcrc'lost to victv amidst 
a whirlpool of foam and spray. A IlUle later Yakov's bead 
appeared above the surging water with dripping hair and fright- 
ened face, and liien Malva dived up beside Iiim. Waving his 
arms desperately and splashing ibe water around him, Yakov 
roared and howled, while Malva, laughing heartily, swam round 
him. splashing the salty water in bis face and diving to get out 
of the tvay of the broad streep of his arms. 

“You she-devil!” roared Yakov, blowing the water from his 
nose and moutii. “I’ll drown!... Tlial's enough of it.... By 
God... ni drown! Ah!... Tbe water’s bitter.... I’m 
dr-o-w-n-ing!” 

But JIalva had already left him and was strimming to the 
shore, striking out like a nmn. On reaching the shore she climbed 
into the barge with remarkable agilil}', stood in the stern and 
laughed as she Avatclied Yakov plunging and gasping in the 
water, trying to reacli her. Her wet clothing clung to her body and 
outlined it? form from her shoulders to her knees, and Yakov, 
leaching the boat at last and clinging to its side, stared hungrily 
3t this almost naked \voman who was laughing merrily at him. 

“Come on! Get out of the water, you porpoise!” she said 
between her chuckles, and going dowm on her knees she extend- 
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ed one hand to \akov and gra'siieci the gun'sale ol ilie boat 
wilh the other Yakov caught her hand and exclaimed excitedly: 

“Now look out! I’ll si\c you a ducking!" 

With that, standing up to lux slioiddcfs in the i^aler, he 
pulled ]\IaUa doivn towards him The waves dashed over his 
head, hrcike against the hull and splashed into Malia's face 
Alalva frow'ned and then laughed Suddenly she shrieked and 
jumped into the water, knocking Yakov off liis feet with the 
impact o( her budj 

And again they began to play »n llie greenish water like two 
porpoises, splashing each other, shrieking, spluttering and 
snorting 

The sun laughed as it watched them playing, and the gins* 
in the Windows ol the fi«hery buddings also laughed as it re- 
flected the sun The vcatcr surged and gurgled aa it was lieaten 
up by their powerful arms, and the seagulls, alarmed by the 
two people struggling m the water, circled with piercing shrieks 
over their heads which vanwhed now and asain under the* in- 
coming wavev , 

At la»c, ireary and puffed up with the sea wal^t they had 
swallowed they crawled on to the licach and teal m the sun to 
resl- 

f’hcw! ’ ejaculated 'iakov, spitimg out witli a grimace 
“This water is awful stuff’ No wonder there’s such n lot of it!” 

“There’, plenty of a»M sin® of a® kind, in the world 
Young felloos, for example Good lord, how many ol them 
there are'” raid Malta -oill. a l.ogh, wring, og ihe ooter out 
of her hair. 

Her hair Was diik and, though not scry long, was duck 
and wavy 

"No wonder the old man fell m love with you," said Yakov 
with a sl> smile, nudgmg Malva with h,s elbow. 





“Somelimes an old jnan is belter iban a young one.” 

“If tJie fatiicr is good the son must be better.” 

“Is that so? \niere did you learn to boast like that?” 

“The girls in our village often told me that I am not at 
all bad-looking.” 

“What do girls knotv? You ask me.” 

“But aren’t you a girl?” 

it'Ialva stared at Jiini, lauded niiscluevousl}', and then, be- 
coming grave, slie said in an earnest tone: 

“I liad a child once.” 

“Soiled goods — eh?"’ said Yakov bursting into a loud 
laugh. 

“Don’t be silly!” snapped Malva, turning away from him. 

Y'ttkov cowed. He pursed his lips and said no more. 

Both remained silent for about half an hour, basking in the 
sun to dry their clothes. 

The fishermen fn die long, fillli)' slieds which served as tlieir 
living quarters, awoke from tlicir slunihcr. From a distance 
they all looked alike — ragged, unkempt and barefoolcd. . . . 
Their hoarse voices were wafted to the beach. Somebody was 
hammering on the bottom of on empty barrel and the hollow 
sounds came over like the beating of a big drum. Two women 
ivere quarrelling in shrill voices. A dog barked. 

“Tlie)‘’re waking up,” Said Yakov. “I wanted to go to tou/i 
early today . . . but here I am, larking about willi you."’ 

“I told you you’d be sorry if you made up to me.” answered 
Malva, half in jest nnd half seriously. 

“IVliy do you keep frightening me?” Y’akov asked nilh a 
perplexed smile. 

“Mark my words. As soon as your ffUiier gets to hear of 
tins. ...” 

Yakov flared up on bearing bis father mentioned again. 
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“What about m) father’” he demanded angril). ‘‘Suppo-e 
he does heat’ I’m not a hid He thinks he's the to*, but 
he can’t bo'a me here Wc’rC not at home in the village. . . • 
I’m not blind I can ece he’a no saint He does as he JiVes 
here I>et him not interfere with me!” 

Malta looked into his fare mocLingl} and asked in a lone 
of curiosity 

“Not interfere with jou’ ITh), what do you intend to do’" 
“I'" ansivercd Yakov, pufling out liis checks and slicking 
out his chest as if he were lifting a hcavv Mcighl “What 1 in- 
tend to do’ I can do a lot' Tlie fre*h air has bloiin all the vil- 
lage duit off me. I can tell you'” 

“Quick ivork'” said Malta ironicall) 

“I’ll tell you I'hat' I bet 111 win you from my father'” 
“Well! You don’t say’” 

“Do you think I’m afraid’” 

“N 0 o’” 

“Look here'" Yakov Miuted out impuUnely. "Don’t tease 
me . Or else I’ll 

“What?” MaUa asked coolly 
“Nothmgt” 

He turned av,ay from her and said no more, but he looked 
braie and self confident 


“Aren't >ou cocky'” said Malra "The agent here has a 
Hack pup Have you seen it? It’s like you It barks and threat, 
ens to bite ^^hen you’re al a distance But when you go near 
It runs ai^ay with ife tail bclnccn its l^s'" 

“All right'” erclamied Yakov angnly ‘‘You wait* I’ll show 
you the -stuff I’m made of” 

Malsa laughed m his face. 


A ta 1 Mry man with a tanned face and a thick thatch of 
unkempt, fiery red hair alowly approached them with a swagger- 
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ing step. His red cotton blouse, which he wore %Hlliout a belt, 
was torn at the back almost up to the collar, and to prevent 
tlie sleeves from slipping do^m he had them rolled up to his 
shoulders. His pants were nothing but a collection of rents of 
the most diverse shapes and sizes. His feet were bate. His face 
was densely freckled, his large blue eyes flashed insolently, and 
his broad upturned nose gave him an appearance of reckless 
impudence. On reaching them he halted. The patches of his 
bare body visible tlirough the innumerable rents in his clothing 
gleamed in the sun. He snifl'ed loudly, stared enquiringly at 
them and pulled a funny face. 

■'Seryozhka iiad a drink or two jesterday and toda)’ his 
pocket is like a bottomless basket,” he said. “Lend me twenty 
kopecks! You can be sure I*II not repay you... 

Yakov laughed heartily at this insolent speech. Malva gazed 
at the ragged figure with a smile. 

“I’ll tell you what, you devils! Til marry you two for 
Iwent}’ kopecks! Do you want to?” 

“Oh you clown! Arc you a priest?" enquired Yakov with 
a grin. 

“Idiot! I worked as a janitor for a priest in UgUcli. . . . 
Give me twenty kopecks!” 

“I don’t want to get married!” said' Yakov. 

“Never mind — give me llie money. I ivon’l tell your father 
that you’re larking about with his tart,” persisted Seiyozhka. 
licking his dry, cracked lips. 

“He wouldn’t believe yon if you did tell him!" 

“He will if I tell him! ... And wont he wallop you!” 

“I’ni not afraid!" said Yakov. 

“In that ease Til wallop you myself!” said Scryozhka, calm- 
ly screwing up hi.s eyes. 

Yakov begrudged the twenty kopecks, but he had already 
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been warnerl to avoid quarrelbn;; wjlH Ser)Ozbka and lo Jield 
to his demands He iiever asked for much, but if it "as not 
given him be would get up to aome mischief at "ork, or g»>C 
Ills Mctim a thrashing for no reason at all Yakov remembered 
this warning and pul his hand t® hrs pocket with a sigh 

That's right’ ' said Serjorhka encouragingly, dropping 
down or the <5and beside h*n» listen to what I tell )OU 

and jou'll become a wise man And you,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Malva ‘Are jou going to marry me soon'^ Make up 
jour mind quickh I don’t intend to wait long!” 

“You'ie nolhing but a bundle of tags . . . Sew the Kolei up 
in jour clothing first and tlien we’ll talk about it,” answered 
Malva 

Serjorlika ga2ed at the renu m hts panls cnlically, shook 
lus head and said: 

‘ It would be better i{ you gate me one of > our skirts ” 

“What'’’ e«!aimed Malva 

“Yes, I mean it' You surelj have an old one you don't 
want’*’ 

“Buy joureelf a pair of pants” Malva advised him 

“No I’d rather buy drink with the money” 

“You’d rather do that'” said Yakov laughing, holding four 
five-kopeck pieces in his hand. 

“Yes, why not’ A prjcsi told me that a man must lake cate 
of his soul and not of his body, and my soul demands vodka, 
not pants. Give me the money*. Now I’ll go and have a 
drink . Dl tell your father about you all the aamp” 

Tell him'” said Yakov wnfi a wave of the hand, and wink- 
ing impudently at Malva he nudged her shoulder. 

Serjozhka noticed this Spitting out, he said tlirealeningly 
And ru not forget that thrashing I promised you .. I’ll 
give you such a thick, ea* as «oon aa I get some spare time*” 



for?” Yakov asked, somcwiiat alarmed- 

“I know what for!... Well, are you going to marry me 
soon?” Seryozhka asked Malva again. 

‘ Tell me what we shall do irben we’re married, liow rre’re 
going to live, and tlien I'll dunk about it,” she ans^rcred 
gravely. 

Seryozhka stared out at sea. screwed up bis eyes and lick- 
ing his lips ho said: 

■‘We won’t do nothing. We’U have a good time.” 

“But VN'herc shall we get the money Irom?’' 

“Ekh!’’ ejaculated Seiyozltka, waring bis arm in disgust. 
“You argue like ray old mother — wliat? and where? and how? 
How do I know'?. . . I'll go and gel myself a drink.” 

He got up and left them. Malva watched him go with a 
queer smile playing on her lips; Yakov sent hostile glauces 
after him. 

“A regtilar bully, isn’t he!” said Yakov when Scryozbka 
bad got out of earshot “If be lived in our village they’d soon 
put a curb on him. . . . They'd give him a good licking and 
that ^s•oll^d put a slop to his tricks. But Utey’re afraid of him 
here ! 

JIalva looked at biro and muttered behveen her clenched 
teeth : 

“You puppy! kou don't understand hb worth!"' 

“^’liat's there to understand? He’s worth five kopecks a 
biiiicli. and then only if there's a hundred to the bunch!” 

“'You ought to talk!” exclaiined Slalva. “Tliat's no more 
than you are worth.... But be ... he’s been everywhere, all 
over the country, and he's afraid of nobody!” 

“Am I afraid of anybody?” demanded Yakov boastfully. 

Malva did not answer him bnl p«»sivel}' ^ralched the play 
of the waves that were racing up the beach and rocking the 
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hea\-y boat Tlie ma't sviung {torn *«<le to sjJe, the stern ros« 
and fell, splashing llie water vnth a loud sound like that of 
>cxaUon, as it the boat wanted lo break away from the beach 
and slip out tnto the broad, green sea, and angtj with the 
cable that was holding it fast 

"Well, why dont you go’’’ Malta a‘ked Yakov. 

“Where to’” he asked in teply. 

"You said you wanted to go lo town 
“I won t go’ ’ 

“Then go to vour father” 

‘ Wlial about you’" 

“What about me’” 

‘ Wtll vou go too’” 

“No " 

"Then 1 won't go” 

“Do you intend to hang around me all day long?” Malsa 
asked coolly 

“Oh ye«’ 1 need you very much'” answered Yakov contemp* 
tuoudy, getting up and going oil m a hull 

But he was w7ong m saving that he did not need her He 
found things dull without her. A strange feeling had arisen 
Within him since his conversation wxtli her a vague fecUng of 
discontent with, and protest against, his father He had not 
felt this the day before, and he had not fell it earlier that day, 
before he met Malva But now it seemed to him that 
his father was a hindrance to him, although he was far out 
at sea. on that harelv perceptible strip of sand , Tlten it 
seemed to bun that Malva was afraid of his father If she 
were wot aftaid things would he altogether diflerent between 
him and her. 

Ife roamed about the fisheries gazing at tlie people there 
Seryozhka was sitting on an upturned barrel in the «hado of a 



liul, stnimuntig a halslaika and singing, pulling funny faces 
ihe ivhile: 

Oh Mr. Policeman. 

Be very kind to me. 

Take me to the station 

I've been on the spree . . . . 

He ivas surrounded by a score or so of people as ragged as 
himself, all smelling of salt fisb, like everyUiing else in the 
place. Four n oraen, ugly and dirty, were sitting on the sand drink- 
ing tea, pouring it out of a large tin kettle. A fisherroan, already 
drunk, although it Mas still early morning, ivas rolling on the 
sand, trj’ing to rise to his feel and falling do\rn again. Sonc- 
ts'herc a troman nas shrieking and wailing. Hie Strains of an out- 
oftune accordion tvere heard, and everjtvliere £sh scales glistened. 

At noon Yeko\’ found a shady spot among a number of 
empty bartcls. He lay down here and slept until the e\’ening. 
\li'hen he atroke he \\-andercd arouud llie fisheries again vaguely 
conscious that soinelldng was drawing him some\vhere. 

After wandering about for a couple of hour? he found 
Malva lying In the shade of a young willow a long M-ay from 
the fisheries. She was lying on her side, holding a tattered book 
of fome kind. On seeing him approach she smiled. 

“So this is where you got to!” he said, sitting do\m beside her. 

“Have you been searching for me long?” she asked in a tone 
that suggested that she %v.as confident tluit he had been searching 
for her. 

“I haven’t been searching for you at all!” exclaimed Yakov, 
suddenly realizing what the vague feeling had been, that he had' 
been longing for her. and he fehoofc his head in perplexity. 

“Can you read?” Malva asked him. 

“Yes . . . hut not very wells'I have forgotten. . . .” 
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“I don t read well wUiw . Did >ou go to school?” 

*"Yes, lo the village school ” 

‘i taught miself” 

“Is that so’” 

“\es i ser\ed as a cooV. for a lawyer m Astrakhan His 
son taught roc to read ” 

‘ You didn’t teach } ourself then’” said Yakov. 

She looked hard at him and then asked 
“Do you want some books to read’” 

“Me’ No What for’” 

“I love reading Look’ 1 asked the agent's wife lo lend me 
this hook and I am reading it ” 
hat s It about’” 

"It's about St Alexei” 

And rhc went on lo tell him in a jvcnsvve >ovc« how a young 
lad, the ioti of wealthy and distinguished parents, left home, 
abandoning all the cumforU of life, and later returned, poor and 
in rags, and lived with the dogs in the courlyord of liis parents* 
house without revealing Ui» identity until the day of h« death 
ViTicn she fini-hed tlie story, Malva asked Yakov in a low voice 
“Why did he do that’” 

“Who knows’” answered Yakov m a tone of complete in* 
difference 

Tlie sard dunes swept up by the v>ind and v/aves surround- 
ed them Vague, muIHed noises were viafltd to them from the 
distance — the sounds of revelry m the fisheries The sun was 
setting, linung the sand a rosy hue with its rajs The sparse 
leaves on the stunted branches of the willow trees fluttered feebly 
in the light breeze that was blowing from the sea Malva was 
Silent, she appeared to be iMening intently for something 

'*Whj didn’t jou go over there, to the spur, today Yakov 

suddenly asked her €5 
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“What’s that to you?” 

Yakov looked hungrily at the woman out of Uie corner of 
his eye, trj'ing to ihirik how to siy what he was yearning to say. 

“When I am alone, and it’s quiet,” said Malva pensively, 
“I ^vant to cry ... or sing. Only I don't knou- any good songs, 
and I’m ashamed to ciy. . . 

Yakov heard her voice, it was low and tender, but what she 
said touched no string in his heart, it merely sharpened his 
desire for her. 

“r^ow listen to me,” he said in a low voice, dra^^•ing closer, 
but keeping his eyes away from lier. "Listen to what I’ll IcII 
you I am young. . . 

“And foolish, vay foolialt!” said Malva interrupting him, 
speaking verj* earnest))', and shaking her head. 

“Well, suppose I am foolUliI” retorted Yakov in a lone of 
v'exation. “Does one have to he clever for this sort of thing? 
All right — say I’ln fooUshl But tills is wliat I've got to say. 
Would )'0u like. . . 

“No, I wouldn’t !’■ 

“Nothing!” 

“Here, don't be a fool!” said Yakov, genii)- taking hlalva 
by the slioulders. “Try and understand. . . .'’ 

“Go auaj'. Yashka!” fehe said sternly, pushing his hands 
aivay. “Go aivay!’' 

He rose to lus fed and looked around. 

“.All right.... If that’s the case, I don't give a damn! 
There's lots like you around here.. . . D')Ou think yotrre belter 
than the others?’’ 

“You’re a pup," she said coolly, rising to her feci and 
shaking the sand from her skirt. 
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They -v^alked side by side to the Mietics. They vallced 
slowl), because their feet tank in the sand 

Yakov crudely tried to persuade her to >ield to his desires, 
hut she coolly laughed at bun and pamed his pleadinRS with 
cruel jeSU. 

Just beiore they rcaObtd ’ihfc JaTAments suddtnvy 

stopped, grasped Malva by the <lioulders and aa«d between his 
clenched teeth* 

“You are only teasing me . working me up ... aren't 
you’ Why are you doing this’ Take tare or I’ll make you 
sorry lor it’” 

“Leave me alone, I tell you'” said Malva, releasing herself 
from his grasp and walking away 

Scryoabka appeared round the comer of a hutment On 
catching sight of them he strode towards them and said with a 
sinister sniile, shaking his unkempt, fiery bead* 

“Beeri for a walk, eh^ All right'” 

“Go to hell, all of you'” Malva screamed angrily 
Yakov halted in front of Seryoalika and gased at him 
sullenly 'They were about ten paces away from each other 

ScryozhVa returned Yakov’s s'arc They stood for about a 
minute like two rams ready to charge one another and then 
silertly parted, each going iti a different direction 

The sea was calm but was hi up with a lurid glare from 
llie sunset. Jluffled sounds came from the fisheries, and above 
those sounds was distinctly beaid the drunken voice of a woman 
hysterically screeching ihe nonsensical words 

,Ta — ogorgo, mara^rga, 
it/y morofticAjUi . Aa' 

D r unh, and knocked about am 1. 

Tousled, ruffled and rumpled — ah' 
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And tlie£e '.vords, as disgusting as lice, orerran tiic fisheries 
that ^v'ere reeking of saltpeter and decaj-ing fisli. an offence to 
the music of the ivares. 

^ a * 

The distant sek dozed calmly in tlie tender light of daun. 
reflecting the pearly clouds. On the spur, sleepy fishermen \rere 
busy loading tackle into a fishing boat. 

A grey mass of netting crept along the sand to the boat and 
lay in folds in its bottom. 

Seryozidca, bareheaded and half-naked as ttsuah stood in 
the stern hurrj-ing up the fishermen in bis hoarse, drunken 
voice. Tlio Avind played among the rents in his blouse and 
ruffled his red. unkempt hair. 

“Vasilil 'Where’s the green oars?” somebody shouttsd, 

Vasili, frowning like an October day, was piling the net in 
tbe boat, while 2eryozhka stared at his bent back licking 
his lips — a sign that be wanted a drink to drive aAvay his 
. hangover. 

“Have you any vodka?” be aSked. 

“Yes,” ansAfered Vasili sullenly. 

“In that case I won’t go out. — I’ll slay here at the dry 
end.” 

“Ready!” somebody shouted from the beach. 

“Cast off! Lively noAv!” commanded Scryozhka and then 
climbed out of the boat. ‘“You go along,” bo said to the 
men. “I’ll stay here. See that you spread the net out iride. 
and don’t get it tangled! And fold it cA-cnly. Don’t fasten the 
loop.” 

The host Avas pushed into the water, tlic fishermen cHmbcd 
into it and picking up their oars held them raised. Availing for 
the order to start. 
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“One*” 

The oars struck the water with a single stroke and the boat 
shot out into the broad etpansc of the sea now lit up by the 
dawn 

‘Two'” commanded the man at the tiller and the oars rose 
and stuck out on each aide of the boat like the paws of a gi- 
gantic turtle “One' . . Two' 

File men remained at the dr> end of the net on the beach: 
Seryozhka, Vaaili, and three others. One of them dropped down 
on the sand and said 

“I’ll have a little tnore ^letp!” 

Two Others followed his example, and three bodies clothed 
in filthy rags curled up on the sand 

‘ didn’t you come on Sunday^” Vasili asked Seryozblca 
as they walked to the shack 

“I couldn’t.” 

“lUTiy, were you drunk’” 

"No I was keeping an eye on your son, and also on hla 
stepmother,” Seryothka answered coolly 

“A nice job you've found for yourself” said Vasili ^^nlh a 
wry smile “What' Are they Imle djjJdren’” 

“Worse . One’s a fool and the oUiei . . a saint . 

“T^hal* M&lva a sarnl’” Vasdl asked, his eyes {lashing 
anger “lias she been like that long?” 

“Her soul doesn’t fit her body, brotlier!” 

"She has a widted soull" 

Scrypzhka glanced ai Vasih out of the comer of his eye and 
snorted contemptuously. 

‘Tlicked' Ekh* You .. dnll clodhoppers* You don’t nn* 
dfTjtaiid anything ... All you want a woman to have is fat 
Ills . \ ou don’t give a damn (or her chararter. . . . But oil the 
spice in a woman is her charatlcr A woman without char- 
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acter is like bread wilhout salt. Can you get any pleasure out 
of a balalaika which has no strings?... Dolt!” 

“Gee! fine talk you drank yourself into yesterday!” 

sneered Vasili. 

He rvas d 3 ’ing to ask Seiyozhka wliere lie had seen Yakov 
and Malva, and -what they were doing, but lie \vas too ashamed. 

On entering llic shack he poured out a tumblerful of vodka 
for Seryozlika, hoping that this dose would loosen his longue 
and that he would tell him about the two of liis oivn accord. 

But Seryozhka drained the glass, grunted and. quite so- 
bered up, sat down at the door of the shack, stretched himself 
and yavnoed. 

“A drink like that is like swallowing fire,” be sold, 

“And can’t you drink!” exclaimed Vasili, amazed at the speed 
■wilh which Seryozhka had gulped down the tumblerful of vodka. 

“Yes, I can!” said the hobo, nodding his red head and wip- 
ing his moist whiskers with the palm of liis band. “Yes, I can, 
brollierl I do everj-thing quickly, and straight off the bat, ivith- 
out any higgledy-piggledy. Go straight on, is my motto 1 What 
does it matter ^^'he^e you get to? We’ve all got to go tlie same 
road — from dust unto dust. . . . And you can’t get away from it!” 

“You wanted to go to the Caucasus, didn’t you?” Vasili 
asked, cautiously leading up to his subject. 

“I’ll go ivhen I feel like it. And ivhen I do feel like it I’ll 
go straight off — one, Uvo, three, and off! I either get my way or 
get a big bump on my bead. . . . It’s all very simple!” 

“Nothing could be simpler! You seem to be living vvithout 
using your head.” 

Seryozhka looked at Varili with mocking eyes and said; 

“You think you’re clever, don’t you? How many limes have 
you Iseen flogged at the volost police station?” 

Vasili returned Seryozhka’s slar^ but said nothing. 
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“Is >t good to lia^o tlie police knocX sense into )Our head 
lUtough. ^onr backside’ Ekh, >ou' Wbat can jou do with 
jour head' ^"heie do jou think « will take you to’ Wliat can 
)Ou think up Viilh it’ Ain’t 1 right’ But I push tight on without 
using my head, and 1 don’t gi'se a damn! And I bet I’ll get 
further than you,” said the hobo boastfullj . 

“Yes, I bcheic )oa will!” ansuered Vasili with a laugh. 
“You 11 get as i»r as Sihenn!” 

Seryothlca hurst into a hearty chuckle. 

Contrary to Vasili’s expectations the \odka had no eHecl 
upon Seryoshka, and this made Kim angry lie could hate oi- 
fered hun another glassful, but he grudged the \odka On the 
o\h« hand, ns long as Seiyoxlika was sobtt he would get ttotli* 
mg out of him.. . But the hobo opened the Subject without 
further prompting 

“How js It you’re not asbog about Malva’” he enquired, 
“Uliy should I?” Vasili ansvered in a tone of indifTecence, 
but tremhlmg from a sort of prenjoniljen nevertheless 

“She wasn’t here last Sunday, was she’ Why don’t you a«k 
tvhat she’.s been doing these past few days’. . . You’re jealous 
about her, aren’t yon, you old devil’” 

Thercs lots like her*” said Vasih vuh a conleniptuous 
Wave of his hand. 

“Lots like bet’” telorled SeryoihWa “T.Vh, you country 
bumpkin’ You can’t tell the difference between honey and tarl” 
“What are you boosting her up like that for? Have you 
come here as a matchmaker? You’re too late' The match came 
off a long time ago!” Vosih jewed 

Seryozhka looked at him in silcnoe for a while and then, 
placing hia hand on his Aoulder, he said very earnestly; 

“I blow shA hviss mO. ,m. I J.dn’t imerfert-Uiere 
-a. m n.«l . . , Em „o., o! 50 ™., „ E„g-.„s 
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round lier. Give it to him red-hot! Do you hear M'hat I say? If 
you don't — I ivili.... You're a good sort..,. Only you're as 
dense as a block of uood. ... I didn't interfere with you. ... I 
want you to remember ihal."' 

“So that's iiorv the iaud iies! Y'ou are after her loo, is that 
it?” said Vasili in a hollow voice. 

“Too!. . . If I had wanted to. I'd have gone straight for her, 
and would have shoved you all out of iny way! . . . But nhat 
good am 1 to her?” 

‘‘Then why are yon kicking yonr nose into it?” Vasili asked 
suspiciously. 

This simple question must l>avc astonished Seiyozlika, for he 
looked at Vasili ivith wide-open eyes, laughed heartily and said: 

‘‘Wliy am I stidcing my nose in? The devil only knowsi ... 
Rut what n woman site is! Plenty of spice in her! ... I like 
her.,.. Perhaps I’m sorry for her....” 

Vasili looked at him distrustfully, hut something in his heart 
told liiin that Serj or-hka was speaking sincerely. 

“If she’d have been an untouched virgin I could understand 
you being sorry for her. As it is ... U Yearns fvmny to mo!” he 
said. 

Scryozhka remained silent, watching the fishing boat far out 
at ^ca describing a wide circle as it turned its nose to the shore. 
His eyes ^^■erc frank and wide open, his face was simple and 
kind. 

Vnsili softened towards him as he gazed at him. 

“Yes. what you say is true. She's a fine woman... only 
she’s a bit loose!... As for Yoslika, I’ll give him hell...' 
the piipl” 

“I don’t like him.” feaid Serj'ozlika. ' 

“And you say he’s making up to her?’’ hissed Vasili through' 
his clenched teeth, stroking his beard. 
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“Hull come bclocoi >0.1 =i>J liw. >«'■' 

Scryoahka said emphahcally 

The Taya of »lie risjng sun burst mer ibc horizon like an 
open Ian Aboie Oie aonnJ ot ihe . lainl lia.l Kaebed ihcr 

ears from the boat far out at 6*a 
“A-hooy'. Pull her in'” 

‘ Get up, lads' Hey! To the net'” commanjed Seryoahka 
The men jumped to then feci and Soon aU fi\e had chosen 
the part of the net each was to lake A long cable, taut and as 
flexible as steel, stretched Iroiii tlie water 10 the shore, and the 
fishermen, twisting it inio loojis round ihctt bodies, grunted 
and gasped as they Uauletl it onto the beach 

Meanwhile, the fishing boat, gliding o\ei the waies, was 
hauling in the olhec end of the net 

The sun, bright and magnificent, rose oier the Ma 
“If you see VakoT, icU him to come and f« me lomonow,” 
VmiU leiluevteil Seryoxhlia. 

“All tight'’’ 

The boat slipped onto the beach and the fuhtrmen, jumping 
out of her, grabbed hold of ihcir respective parts ot the nel and 
hauled it in The two groups gradually drC"* closer to each 
other and the cork, floats oI the nrt, bobbing up and down m 
the water, formed a perfect semicircle 


Late that evening, when the men at the fishenca were liaviiig 
their supper, Malva, tired and ymnsw^, v.as sviung oui a damaged 
upturned boat and gazing on! at sea, now enveloped in gloom 
Far away a liglu glimmered Malta knew that it was the fire 
that Va-'ili had lit. Like a lone spirit lost in the dark expanse 
of the pea, the light now flared up brightly and now subsided 
as if in agony It made MaUs feel sad to watch this red sperit 
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losl in llio li'ildernvsr?. tUckcriiig feebly aniid<t [lie ceaseless 
boomiii" of the waves. Suddenly she heard Scrj ozltka's voice 
Ixrhind her: 

"Wlial arc you sitiing here for?" 

“Vriial's il to do willi you?" she retorted without turning 
round. 

‘'I'm just interested!*’ 

He said no mote, but looked her up and down, rolled a 
clg.nrctlc, lit it. and sal .astride tbc upturned boat. After a little 
whiio iic said in a friendly tone: 

' You're a funny woman! You hide from everybody one 
minute and hang on neatly everybody's nedethe next!” 

“I don't hang on your neck, do I?” said in a dispas* 
sionalc tone. 

“No, not on mine, bnl on Yasbfca's." 

“And arc yon jealous?"’ 

"HniphU . . Let's talk straight, from the bottom of tlic heart 
eh?" suggested Soiyozltka. patting Malva on die shoulder. She 
•was sitting sideways to him, so he could not see the expression 
on her face when she said curtly: 

“All right!" 

“Tell me. have you dropped Vasili?” 

“I don’t know.” answered Malva. After a brief pause she 
added: “Why do you ask?" 

“Just like that.” 

‘■I'm angry with him." 

“l^liy?*' 

“He beat me.” 

“'^'ou don’t say! ... Wliat, he? And you let him! Oh! 
Oh!” 

Serj-ozhka teas amazed. Ho glanced sideways at her and 
clicked his tongue ironically. 
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*i wouldn't ha\e let him i! I had not wanted to,” slie said 
feriidlj 

• didn’t you Stop him then’” 

“1 didn’t want to " 

“That show^ you are head o\er heels in lose with the old 
tomcat,’ said '^ryozhVa mockit^ly, blowing lus cigarette smoke 
at her ‘Im surprised' 1 didn’t think you were one o! that 
fortl ’ 

“I don’t love any of you,” she answered in a dispaa-ionale 
voice waving the smoke away 
‘ That’s a he'” 

“Why should I he’” she asked, and by the lone of her \oice 
Setyozhka realized that she really was not lying 

“If you don’t love him, why did you allow him to heat 
you’” he asked her m an earnest tone 

“Do I know? . What are you pestering me for’” 
“Funny'” said Setyozhka, shaking his head. 

Both remained silent lor a long time 

Night drew in The elonds, moving slowly across the sky. 
cast shadows on the sea The waves miirtmired 

The. light from Vasili’s fire on the Spur had gone out, but 
MaUa was anil gazing in that direction And Seryozhka gazed 
at her 

“Tell me,” he said “Do you know what you want’” 

II only I knew'” Malvo answered in a very low voice, 
heaving a deep sigh 

“So you don’t know’ That’s bad'” Seryoehkn said emphatic- 
ally “I always know what I want’” And he added with a 
touch of sadness in his voite “The trouble U I rarely want 
^ny thing" 

I am always wanting feomelhing,” said INIalva pensively, 
Tiut what It IS I don’t know Sometiine' I feel I’d like to 
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get into a boat anti go out to sea . . . far, far out, and never see 
snybodj' again. And sometimes I feel I’d like to turn cr'cr)' man’s 
head and make him spin like s lop round me. And I u’ould look 
at him and laugh. Somelunes I fed so sorry for tljem all, and 
most of all for myself; and sometimes I want to kill iheni all, 
and then die n frightful death myself. . . . Sometimes I feel sad 

and somelunes happy. But all the people around me seem 

so dull, like blocks of wood.” 

‘‘You are right, the people are no good,” Seryozhka agreed. 
“More than onoc I’ve looked at you and thought to myself: 
‘You’re neither fish, flesli nor fowl... bat for all that there’s 
snmelhing about you . . . you’re not like other women.’ ” 

“And tliank God for that!” said Malva with a laugh. 

The moon rose up from the dunes on their left and shed its 
silvery light upon tlic ^a. Large and mild, it fioated slowly 
across (he blue vault of heaven, and the bright light of (he 
stars paled and vanished in its even dreamy light. 

Itlalva smiled and said: 

“Do you know rvlial? . . . Sometimes I think what fun it 
would be to set fire to one of the huts. What a hullabaloo 
ihere’d be!” 

“I should say so!” Seryozhka exclaimed with admiration, 
and suddenly slapping Malva on the shoulder he said: “Do you 
know what? I’ll teach you an amusing game, and ^ve’ll play it. 
Would you like to?” 

“Ratiier!” said Malva burning with curiosity. 

“You’ve set Yashfca's heart on fire, haven't you?” 

“It’s burning like a furnace,” answered Malva ^rilh a 
chuckle. 

“Set him against his father! By God it’ll be funny! 

They’ll go for eacli other like a couple of bears. . . . You 
tease the old man up a bit, and the young one too . . . and 
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then tve'H set them against each trther \Miit do )Oti lliml, of 
it, ell’” 

Maha tuineJ and gazed inieoU) at SeryozhVa's red, juH', 
smiling face Lu up hy the meon, it looked less blotched than 
in the bright light of the snn in the daytnne It bote no trace 
of anger, it bore nothing but a good n.itured and Somewhat 
mi'ichiev oua smile 

“Wlial makes 'ou dislike them’" MaUa asked hint suspi- 


1 * Oh, Vasili »9 all right He's a good cliap But 

Yashka he’s no good You see, I dislike all mushik*. .. 

They te rotters’ They pretend to be poor and destitute . . . and 
get bread, and everything, given them They have the Zemstvo, 
you 6se, snd the Zemstvo does everything for thern , . . They 
have their fanns, iheit land and cattle. . I once served as * 


coachman to a ZemsUo doctor and 1 san quite enough of 
them . And latet I was on the road for a long time. Somelimea 
you d go into a village and beg for a piece of bread and they’d 
nab you m a jitfy’ . .m© are you? mat an you’ VThcte’a your 
passport’. . That’s happened to me lots of time^ ... Soine> 
Umes they take you for a horse thief, and sometimes they put you 
in die stone jug fust for nothing , . .They’re aUsavs snivelling and 
pretending they’re poor, but they know how to live’ They have 
aomething in hold on to— land \fhai am 1 compared to them?” 
''Aren't you a muzhik’” Malva asked interrupting him 
‘Nof ” answ ered SeryoiKka with a touch of pridf> "I’m town- 
bred I’m a atuen of the lown of TJplich ” 

“AnJ I com. ftom Fa.l,.V Mai, a fid h.f m a p.M... 


“I hav. nobody to Maad gp lot m.P' contaued S.rjo.hka 
Bat lb. f„l„k Ho, ^ 

Z«ii«lvo, and all that sort of thms”’ 
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“Glial’s liic Zemslvo?’* Malra enquired. 

“What'S the Zemstvo? TTie de\-il knows! It \vas set up for 

the muzhiks. It’s tlieir admimstration. But to hell with it 

Let’s get down to business — shall we arrange this little joke, eh? 
It ^von't do any harm. They'll just have a fight, that’s all! . . . 
Vasili heat you, didn't he? Well, let his own son pay him out 
for it.” 

“Its not a bad idea,'* said Malra smiling. 

“Just think . . . isn’t it a pretty sight to see otlier people 
iusting each other's ribs for your sake? And only at a word 
from you! You wag your tongue once or twice . . .and thr-y go 
for escli other hammer and longs.” 

Speaking half in jest and Iialf in earnest Serj ozhko ex* 
plained to Malva at great length, and with equally great zeal, 
the attractions of the role she was to play. 

“Oh, if only I were a good-looking woman! Wouldn’t I 
cause some trouble in the world! ’ he e.vclainied in conclusion, 
putting his Iiands to his head and closing his eyes tight as if 
in ecstas)'. 

The moon was already high in the skj* when they parted, and 
tviih their departure the heauty of Uic night increased. New only 
the limitless solemn sea, the silvery moon, and tlie blue glar- 
spangled sk}’ remained. Tlicre iverc also tlie sand dunes, the 
willow bushes among them, and the two long, dilapidated build- 
ings in the sand, looking like two, huge, roughly made cof&nS. 
But all this seemed petty and insigniCcaiit compared ivith the 
sea: and the stars which looked down upon this shined with a 
•cold light. 

s s. * 

Father and sou s.rt o])posile eacli other in the Shack drinking 
vodka. The sou liad broii^t the vodka so that the visit to his 
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father should not be dull, and also to soften his father’s lieart 
towards him Seryozhka had told him that his father was angry 
witli him over Molva, that he had threatened to beat Malva almost 
to death, that Malva knew about tins, and that vvas v»!iy she 
was not yielding herself to Ii»ni. Seryozhka had said to him 

mockingly. 

“He’ll pay you out for your tricks He’ll pull your ears 
until they are over a yard long. You had better not let him eet 
eyes on you!” 

The jeenng of llus red-haired, repulsive fellow had roused 
in Yakov’s heart a feeling of hurning rage against his father, 
and on lop of this was MaUa’s behaviour, the 'fay she looked 
at him tanUhzingly at one moment and longingly another in- 
named his desire to possess her until it was too painful to 
bear 

And so on visiting his father, he regarded him as an obsta- 
cle in his path, an obstacle which you could neither clunb over 
not go round. But he felt not the slightest trace of fear of his 
father He sat opposite him and looked at him confidently with 
a enllcn angry stare a!s much as to say 

*‘Dare to touch me’” 

They had already had two drinks but had not yet said a 
word to each other, except for au insignificant remark or two 
about things concerning the fisheries Facing each other alone 
m the imdst of the sea they sal there accumulating anger in 
their hearts against each other Roth were aware that soon this 
anger would boil over and scald them 

The bast matting which coveted the shack rustled in the 
wind, tie reeds knocked against each other, the red rag at the 
masthead fluttered, making a chattering noise, hut all these 
sounds were subdued and resembled distant vshispering voices, 
incoherently and timidly begging for something 
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“Is Ser)‘ozHka sliJl on the booze?” \’asili asked in a glum 
voi<». 

“Yes, he gets drunk every night.” said Yakov, pouring out 
feoine more vodka. 

“It’ll be the death of hint. ... So that's what it is, this free 
life . . . Avithout fear! And you’ll be Hke that too....” 

Yakov answered curtly: 

“No, I AVOll’t!” 

“You Avon't?’’ said Vasili frOAVning, *'1 know Avbat J*m 
talking about. . . . How long have you been here? This is the 
third month. It’ll be time for you to go homo soon. Will you 
have much money to take Avilh you?” He picked up his cup 
.angrily, shot tiie A’odka into his inouUi, gathered his heard into 
the palm of his hand and tugged it so vigorously dial his head 
■Avent doAvn Avith it. 

“I couldn’t liave saved much in the short lime I've been 
here,” feaid Yakov. 

“K that’s the case, it’s no use you gallivanting here. Go 
back home to the A'illagel” 

Yakov snAiIed but said nothing. 

“^liat arc you pulling a face for?” Vasili exclaimed angri- 
ly, irritated by his son’s coolness. “How dare you laugh Avlicn 
your father is talking to you! Take care! YouSe started taking 
liberties far too early! I shall liaA’c to put a curb on you!” 

Yakov poured out some more Aodka and drank it. His 
fatlier's reproaches provoked him to anger, but he restrained 
himself, trying not to say AA-hat be Avas thinking in order to avoid 
exciting his father still more. To tell the truth, he Avas some- 
Avbat frightened by the stem and oA-cn cruel light in his father’s 
eyes. 

Seeing that his son had taken another drink Avillioul offering 
him one. Vasili flared up still more. 
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‘Your father tells iou lo go home, but 50U laugh at Imn, 
eh’” he demanded “TaKt jour «iischarge on Saturday and.. . 
qujck march home’ Do jou hear \ihaX I tell you?” 

“I won’t go’’’ said Yakov firmly, obstinately shaking his 
head 

“\ou won’l, eh'^” roared Vasili, and resting bis hands on 
the barrel he ro^'C from his seat. “Who do you think you sre 
talking to’ Are you a dog to bark at your father? Have you 
forgotten »hal I can do lo jou’ Have you forgotten?" 

His lips trembled, ha face twitched convulancly, the veins 
(tood out on his temples. 

“1 haven’t forgollen anything," answered Y'skov in a low 
voice without looking at his father “But do you remeroher 
everything’ You’d belter look out’” 

"Don’t date teach me’ I it smash you to a pulp! . 

Yakov dodged his father’s arm as n rose over his head and 
muttered through his clenched teeth 

"Don’X dare touch tsie . . Ynu’te not at home in the wUsge 
“Silence' I’m your father DO mallet where We are’’’ 

“You can’t get me Bogged at the volost police station here! 
There ain’t no volost here'” said Yakov laughing m his father’s 
lace and also using from his *eal 

Vasili stood with bloodshot eyes, head llinisl forward and 
fists clenched, hrealhing hoi breath imicd with vodka fumes 
into his son's lace Yakov stepped back and, with lowenng brow, 
watched every roovement his father made, ready to parry a 
blow. Outwardly he was calm, but hot perspiration broke out 
over his whole body Between them stood the barrel which 
served them as a table 

“1 can’t Hog you, you say’” Vasih asked hoartcly, arching 
his back like a cat ready to spring 

“Everybody's equal her- .Yo« are a labourer and so ami.” 
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“Is that what it is?” 

“What do you think? ^Tiy are you mad '^^•ith me? Do you 
think I donk know? You started it. . . 

Yasili emitted a roar and strung bis arm trith such swiftness 
that Yakov was unable to avoid it. The blow came dotvn on 
his head. He staggered and snarled into the angry face of his 
father. 

“Take care!” he warned him, clenching his fists as Vasili 
raised his arm again. 

“ni show you take eare!” 

“Stop, I tell you!” 

“Ahal... You’re threatening your father!... Your 
father! . . . Your father! . . 

TJie small eback Iicmmcd them in and hampered their 
movements. They stumbled over the salt bags, tlie overturned 
barrel and the tree slump. 

Parrying die blows with his fists, Yakov, pale and perspir* 
ing, teeth clenched and eyes blazing like a %ve!rs, slowly 
retreated before lus father, while the latter followed him up, 
waving his fists in his blind fury, and suddenly becoming 
strangely dislle^•clled. like a bristling wild boar. 

“Leave off! That’s enough! Stop it!” said Yakov in a calm 
and sinister voice, pasting throu^ the door of the shack into 
the open. 

His father roared sdll louder and followed him, but his 
blo^vs only encountered liis son’s fists. 

“.Aren’t you mad. ... Aren’t you mad,” said Yakov leasing- 
!y, realizing that he was far more a^e than his father. 

“You wait. . . . Yon only wait. ...” 

But Yakov skipped aside and ran towards the feea. 

Vasili Avenl after liim with lowered bead and outspread arms, 
but he stumbled over eometlung and fell flat on the ground. 
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He qmckl) rose to his knees and then sal down on Ihe sand, 
propping hi3 bod> up with his arras. He was exViausled \>y 
the scufile, and he positively howled from a burning sense 
of unavenged wrong and the bitter consciousness of his 
Vicakness 

"May you be accursed’” he shouted hoarsely, stretching his 
ner-W in the direction Yakov had gone and spitting the foam of 
madness from hia trembling lips 

Yakov leaned against a boat and closely watched his father 
while ruhlnng Ins injured head One of the sleeves of his blouse 
liad been torn out and was hanging by a single thread The 
collar was also torn, and his while perspinng chest glistened in 
the sun as if it had been smeared with grease He now felt 
contempt for hia father fic had always thought of bun os being 
stronger than himself, and seeing him now sitting on the aand, 
dishevelled and pitiful, ihrealcnmg him with his fets, he smiled 
the condescending, offensive smile ol the strong contemplating 
UiB weak. 

‘ Curse you’ May you be accursed foteverl” 

Vasili shouted his curses so loudly that Yakov involuntarily 
glanced out at sea, towards iht fisheries, ns if afraid that some- 
body out there might hear these cries of impotence. But out 
there there was nothing bul the waves and the sun He then 
spat out and said; 

Go on, «=houl’ ... Whom do you think you are hurling’ 
Only yourself.. And since this has happened between ns I’ll 
ttll you what I think . . ” 

Shut up’ ... Get out of my sight! .. Go awav’” loared 
Vasil. 

I wont go back to the village,” said Yakov, keeping his 
eyes on his father and watching every movement he made “I 
shall stay here for the winter It’s better for me here I’m no 
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fool. I iindersland that. Life's easier Iicrc. At home you’d 

■do as you liho willi me. bul here. ..look!'’ 

Widi lliat lie doubled up lus fist, showed his father a fico 
■and laughed, not loudly, but loud enough to make \’a5ili jump 
to his feet again mad with rage. He picked up an oar and made 
a dash for Yakov shouting hoarsely: 

‘‘Your father? Do that to your father? I’ll kill \ou!'* 

By the time lie reached the boat, blind with fun', \akov 
•was already fat away, running with, his torn-out sleeve flapping 
'behind him. 

'\’astll hurled the oar alter him. but it dropped short, and. 
-again eidiausted, the old man loaned his chest against the side 
of tlie boat and madly scratched at tlic wood as he gazed after 
Ids son. 

The latter shouted at him from a distance: 

‘'You otiglu to be ashamed of toiirselfJ You’ve got grey 
hairs already, and yet you go in.-«d like that over a woman! 
Ekh, you! But I'm not going back to the village.... Go back 
■yourscU.... You've no business to be here!’’ 

“Yashka! Shut up!*’ roared Vasili, drowning Yaslika'a voice. 
“Y’ashkal I'll kill you! . . . Get out of here!’’ 

Yakov strolled off at a leisurely pace. 

His father watched him go with dull, insane eyes. He 
•already looked shorter, bis feet seemed to have sunk into the 

sand He had sunk up to the waist ... up to the shoulder 

to the neck ... he was gone! .A moment later, however, some- 
what further frorn the spot where lie had vanished, his head 
reappeared, then his shoulders, and then his whole body . . . hut 
he was smaUcr now. He turned round, looked in Vasili's direc- 
tion .and shouted something. 

"Curse youl Curse you! Curse you!" shoulcJ Vasili in 
reply. 
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His son made a geslure of disgust, turned round and ^^eIlt 
off, and again \ani>=licd behind the sand dunes 

Vasih gazed for a long time in the direction lus son had 
gone until liia hack ached from the aviknard posture of liis. 
body as he lav leaning against die boat He rose to his feel and 
staggered ftom the pavti Ke felt la every lirab His belt had 
slipped up to hi5 aimpus He unfastened it nith hts numbed 
fingers brought it clo^e to his ejcs» and threw it on the sand. 
Then he rient into the shack and halted in front of a hollow 
in the sand and remembered that that Has tfherehehad stumbled, 
and that bad he not fallen he would have caught his son The- 
ehack was in utter doorder Vasih looked round for the vodkau 
bottle He saw it lying amons the sacks and picked it up The 
bottle was tightly corked and the vodka had not been spilt 
Vasth slowly prized the cork out and putting the mouth of 
the bottle to his lips he wanted to drink, but the bottle rattled 
against his teeth and the vodka (lowed out of his mouth onto- 
Ins beard and che^t 

VasiU heard a ringing m his ears, his heart throbbed 
violently, lus back ached unbearably 

After all 1 am old*” be ssid aloud and sank down on the 
sand at the entrance to the shack 

The sea vlrctohcd out before liiin The waves laughed, nois 
ily and playfully as always Vosili gazed for a long time nt 
the water and remembered the yearning words lus son had 
uttered 

“If only ii were all land* AndhUck earth* And if we couU 
plough It all*” 

A hitter feehng overcame thw nroshik He vigorously rubbed 
his chest, looked around and heaved a deep sigh His head 
drooped low and bn back bent as if under the weisht of a 
heavy burden His throat worked convulsnelv as if he were- 
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choking. He coughed hard to clear hte throat and crossed him- 
self, looking up into the sky. Gloomy thoughts descended upon 
him. 

...For the sake of a loose woman he had abandoned his 
wife, rcitli whom he had lived in honest toil for over fifteen 
years . . . and for this the Lord had punished him h)’ the rebel- 
lion of his son. That was so, oh Lord! 

His son had mocked at lum, had lorn his heart. . . . Death 
rvouid be loo good for Itim for having vexed his father's soul 
in this rvay! And Avhal for? For a loose woman w’ho w'as living 
in sin. ... It had been a sin for him, an old man, to forget his 
wife and son and to associate with this %voman. . . . 

.-\nd so the Lord in His holy wrath had reminded him of 
his duty and llivougli his son liad struck at his heart in Just 
punishment. . . . That was so, oh Lord! 

Sitting huddled up on the sand Vasili crossed himself and 
hlinked his eyes, brushing away with his eyelashes the tears 
that tvere blinding him. 

The sun sank into the sea. The lurid glare of the sunset 
slowly faded away. A warm wind from the silent dtetance 
fanned llte muzhik’s face that was wet with tears. Absorbed in 
his thoughts of repentance, he sat there until he fell asleep. 


Two days after his quarrel with his father, Yakov, with a 
number of other fishermen, went off in a large boat toured by 
a steam tug ’to a spot thirty Versts from the fisheries to catch 
sturgeon. Five days later he leturned to the fisheries alone in 
a sailing boat — he had been sent back for provisions. He arri%’ei2 
at midday, ^vheu the fishermen were resting after dinner. It was 
unbearably hot, the scorching sand burnt one's feet, and the 
fish scales and fish bones pricked them. Yakov cautiously made 
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h« v,a\ to ihe hutments ctr*ing himseU for not having put 
hia Loot- on He fell tt»o lazy ta go hack to the boat to get 
them and, be^ldes, he was hurrying to get n Lite and also to 
see Malva He had often thought of Let during the dull lime 
he had opent at sea, and now he Wanted to know whether she 
had seen his father and wVist hi ViaA iMd her. • . Perhaps he 
had beaten her Tliat wouldn’t be a bad thing — it would knock 
the svaich oat of her o W As wa«, slvc wsis fat too perky and 
impudent' 

The fisheries were quiet and deserted Tlic windows of the 
hutments v'cro wide open and these Urge wooden hovs also 
seetned to he gasping from the heat In the agenlV office, which 
was liidden among the Imts, an infant was hawimg with all its 
niiglit Low voices were heard behind a jiile of barrels 

Yakov boldly stepped up to the barrels, he thought he 
heard Malva’s voice On reaching them, however, anil looking 
behind them, he started back, frowned and halted 

L^und the baxieU, tn their shade, red haired Seryorhka 
was lying on his back, his hands under Im head On one *ide 
of him aat hu father, on the other .side w*s Malva 

\rhat 8 he doing hsre^” said Yakov to himself, thinking of 
hig father. “Has he gi'CTi up his quiet job to come here so as 
to be nearer to XfaKa and to keep him away from her’ Oh 
hell' What if mother heard about all his goings-on?. . . Sliall 
I ^o to him Or not’” 

“Veil'” he heard Seryozhka say “So U's good bye, ch"^ All 
nghll Co and grub the soil!” 

Yakov blinked h»» eye* with joy 
“Yes, rU go'” his father said 

Y,Vov lla, boUly .teppeJ I„oard atiS eydalmed mernly • 
Greetings to an honest companyl” 

Hi, t.ihc, ,1,01 » „pa g,j„oe >l him and tiiniad .may. 
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Slalva did not turn an eyelash, but Seryozbka jerked Iris leg 
and Said in a deep bass voice: 

“Lo! Our beloved son Yashka halii returned from distant 
lands!” And then he continued in his usual voice: ‘'He desen'cs 
to be flayed and his skin used for a drum like a sheepskin!” 

Malva laughed softly. 

“It’s hot!” said Yakov sitting domi. 

Vasili glanced at him again and said: 

“I’ve been ^vaiting for you. Yakov.” 

Yakov thought his voice was softer than usual and his face 
looked younger. 

“I've come back for provisions,’’ he announced, and then 
lie asked Serjozhka to give him some tobacco for a cigarette. 

“You’ll get no tobacco from me, you young fool!” said 
Seryozhka ivithout moving a muscle. 

“I’m going home, Yakov,” said Vasili impressively, making 
marks on the sand with bis finger. 

“Is that so?” answered Yakov, looking innocently at his 
fatlier. 

'‘\^!al about you... arc you remaining here?” 

“Yes. ril remain. . . . There's not enough work for both of 
us at home.” 

“Well. ... I won't say anytliing. Do as you please. .... 
You're no longer a child — . Only remember this — ^I won’t last 
much longer. Pcrliaps I shall live . . . but as for being able 
to work — I’m not sure about that. . . . I’ve got unused to the 
land. . . . Sn don't forget — you've got a mother back home.'’ 

He must have found it bard to talk; his ivords seemed 
to stick in his teeth. He stroked liis beard and his hand 
trembled. 

Malva Stared at him. Seiy'ozhka screwed up one e}'e and 
with the other, large and round, looked hard into Yakov's face. 
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Yako\ \\a% bubbling over vuih joj, but fednng to betray u be 
sat silently staring at Ins feet 

‘So don’t ioiget your mother . letpember VQu’te liet only 
son' ' said V^sib 

“\ou needn’t tell >nc that, 1 Vnovs'” said YuWov shrinking 

“All right. Since vou know’” said his father, eveing him 
distrustfully “All I gay is — don’t forget’" 

Vasili heaved a deep Sigh For several moments all four 
remained silttil Then Malva gaidt 

“The bell v,iU go soon’" 

“Well, rU go along’” said Vasili, rising to his feet The 
other three did the same 

‘Goodbye, Sergei' U ever you ate on the Volga, per- 
haps youTl look roe up*^ Simbirsk Ujcid, Village of Mazlo, 
Nikolo Lykovakaya Volost” 

“All Tight’” said Servoihka, shaking Vasili*# hand, holding 
U light in hr* sinov-y paw that was overgrown with red hair 
and smiling JRto his <ad, grave face. 

"LykovoMikolskoye is a fairtt Urge place, .. It’s known 
all over tlie countryside, onJ we live obout four versts from it,” 
Vasilf explained 

‘‘AU right, all right I'll look m if ever I'm that wav’ ’ 

“Good hye’” 

“Goodbye, old man’” 

Goodbye, Malva,” said VsmIi m a choking voice without 
looking at her 

Malva onlmrriedly wiped her lips on her sleeve and placing 
her white hands on Vasili's shoulders silently and gravely 
kissed him three times on his cheeks and hps. 

Vo'ili v.as confused and muiiered something incoherent!) 
Yakov dropped hi* head to conceal nn ironic emile, while 
Servozhfcn looked up imo the sky and yawned vofiJy. 
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“You'll find il liot work walking.” his said. 

“Ob, lhal's nothing.... Well, good-bye, Y'akov!” 

“Good-bye!” 

Tliey stood opposite each other not knowing what to do. 
The sad phrase “good-bye.” which had rung out so often and 
monotonously during these few seconds, awakened a lender 
feeling for liis father in Yakov’s heart, but he did not know how 
to express il: to embrace him as Mnivn had done, or to shake 
hands wilii him as Seryozhka had done. Vasili was vexed by 
the irresolution expressed in his sou's posture and face, and 
he still felt something that was akin to shame in Y’akov's pres- 
ence. Tills feeling had been roused by bis recollection of the 
scene on the spur and by Malva's kisses. 

“And so — don’t forget your mother!” he said at last. 

“AH right, all right!'’ exclaimed Yakov with n cordial smile. 
“Don't worry . . • I'll do the right thing!” 

He nodded his head. 

“Well ... that’s all! Farewell. May the Lord send you all 
the best.... Think of me kindly.... Oh Seryozhka! I buried 
the lea can in the sand under the stem of the green boat!” 

“What’s he w.'vnt the tea can for?” Yakov enquired hastily. 

“He's taken over my job . . . out there on the spur,” ex- 
plained Vasili. ■ 

Yakov looked at Seryozhka. glanced at Malva and dropped 
his head to conceal the joyous sparkle in his eyes. 

“Well, good-bye. friends.... I’m going!” 

I^asili bowed all round aud went off. Itfalva went with 
him. 

“I’ll see you off a little way,” she haid. 

Seryozhka dropped down On the sand and caught hold 
of Yakov’s foot just as Yakov was about to step out after 
Malva. 
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‘•'RTioa' Where you off lo’"’ 

“Waill Let me gof" cried Takov, trying to tedr Ins foot free. 
But Serjozhka caught him by the «!>« foot too and saidt 
“Sil down nert to me for a while’” 

“Heyl Stop playing the fool’” 

“I'm not playing the fool But you sit down!” 

Yakov sat down 

“What do you waul?” he demanded through his clenched 
teeilu 

“Wail! Shut up for a minute’ Let me tlnnk aud then 1 1! 
tell you’” 

S>eryozhka looked threatemnslv at Yakov with his insolent 
eyes and Yakov yielded to bun 

Malva and Vanli walked on in silenre for a little while. 
She cast sidelong glances at his lace and her eyes glisiened 
strangely VasiU frowned and said nothing Their feet sank in 
the loose sand and they walked \er> slowly 
“Vasya’” 

“What’” 

Be glanced at her and at once turned his eyes away 
“I made you quarrel with Y'»«hk9 on purpose . You could 
hate Iited here together wUhout quarrelling,” she Raid in a 
calm and even voice 

* Why did you do that?” Vasili asked after a brief pause, 
“f don't know Just like llial’” 

She shrugged her shoulders and laughed 
“A nire thing to dot Ekli you’” he said reproachfully in 
an angry voice 

She remained silent 

“You’ll spoil that boy of mine, spoil him completely ’ Ekh^ 
Yoa arc a witch, a witch’ You don’t know the feat of GodI 
^ou have no ehame’ ^Tiat are you doing’” 
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“Wiial ought I lo do?” she asked, and there vas a note either 
of anxiety or of vexation in her voice, it was difliciiU to say wliich. 

you ought lo do? Ekh, you!” exclaimed Vasili, 
feeling anger welling np in lus heart against her. 

He passionately r\anlcd to strike her, lo knock her down 
at his feel and trample upon her on the sand, lo kick her in 
the breast and face wilh his heavy bools. He clenched his fist 
and looked round. 

Near liic barrels he could see tlie figures of Yakov and 
Scryor.hka, liicir faces were turned towards him. 

“Go away, go away! I could soiasli you, you. . . 

Ho hissed the abusive word almost in her face. His eyes 
wore bloodshot, his beard quivered and his bonds involuntarily 
stretched towards her hair, which had slipped from under lier 
kerchief. 

She, however, gazed at him calmly with her greenish eyes. 

“I ought to kill you. you slut! Wail ... you’ll gel what's 
coming to yon! Somebody'll wring yonr neck yet!” 

She smiled, said nothing, and llicn, heaving a deep sigh, 
she said curtly: 

- “Well, that’s enough! Good-bye!” 

And turning on her heel she went back. 

Vasili roared after her and ground hts loelli. But Malva 
tvalked on, trying to step into the distinct and deep traces of 
Vasili’s footsteps in the sand, and each time she succeeded she 
carefully obliterated them with lier fool. And so she proceeded, 
slowly, iinlii she reached tlie barrels, where Seryozhka greeted 
her wilh the question: 

“Well, so you saw him oB?” 

Malva nodded in the aflinnalive and sat down beside him. 
Yakov looked at her and simled tenderly, moving his lips as if 
lie ivere ivhispering something which he alone heard. 
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tWal jou\c said goodie >fiu led Sort) Ws gone, 
ch'’ ’ Seryo?hta ade<l again, (juoting tlie nortls oC ihe song 
‘ ^X'kcn arc \ou going oul ibcre, to Uic spur’” aded k!alva 
1>\ wav oi repU nodding in the direction of llie sea 
'This evening” 

‘ ITl go with >ou'’ 

“Yon Will' Nov, that’s what 1 like'” 

'‘And I'lt gfi'" said \aVov emphaticaHj 

‘‘Who’? inviting ScT^oiltka asked, screwing Up hU 


The sound of a cracked k!l was heard calling the men 
back to work, the strokes ha^il) following one another and 
dving awa) m the inerr> surge of the naves 

“She la'” stud Yakov, looking at Malta challenging!)', 

“I’” she exclaimed m surprise “^Tial do 1 want ) 0 « !ot?” 

“Let’s talk straight, Yashka’” said Sergei sternly, rising to 
liu (set “It yoa sUrt pestering her . ITl sn.ia«h you to o 
pulp' And if you put a finger on her I’ll kill you as I 
"ould a fly' One Mack on the head— and vou’ll be a goner* 
It's very simple with me'” 

His face, his whole figure and knotty hands stretching tn 
Wards Yakov’s ihioii, ail very convincingly testified that il was 
Very simple wUh him 

hakov stepped hack a pave and said m a choking Voice. 

‘Wait a bi|t WTiy, *hc beiSelf .. ” 


“Now then— that’s enough’ Who do you ifimk )ou are’ 
■Mutton's not for )oq to eat, jem dog’ fie grateful if )ou get a 
bone to gnaw . W'ell what are you glaring at’” 

Yakov glarced at Msiva Her green eves were laughing m 
Ills face, an offensive, humiliating, mocking laugh, and she 
rres<cd ogamn Senozhka’s side so lovingly that the sweat 
broke oul all over Yakov’s body 
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Tlicy ^\'alkc(l away from liim, side by side, and ^s- 3 len they 
bad gone a little distance they both laughed out loudly. Yakov 
■dug his right foot deeply into the sand and stood as if petrified, 
breathing hea^•ily. 

In the distance, over llie yellow, deserted, undulating sand, 
a small dark human figure was moving. On its right the merry, 
mighty sea glistened in the sun. and on its left, right up to the 
hori2on. stretched the sand — a dreary', monotonous desert. Yakov 
looked at the lonelj’ figure and blinked his eyes, which ^vere 
full of vexation and perplexity, and vigorously rubbed bis chest 
with both his hands. 

The fisheries were bumming witli activity. 

Yakov heard JIalva shouting in a resonant tliroaly voice: 

“^lio took my knife?” 

The ts'aves were splasliing noisily, the sun was shining, the 
■sen tvas laughing. . . . 


How A Song TPas Cositosed 


SIS IS now two women composed a song to the 
.^7^ II accompaniment of the mournful ringing of church 
bells, one summer's day. It was in a quiet street 
in Arzamas, just before sundown, on a seal outside the house in 
•which I lived. Tiie town was dozing iii the sultry silence of a 
June day. Sitting at the window rvith a book, I ivas listening to • 
m\‘ cook, plump, pock-marked Uslinya. talking quietly to the 
housemaid of my neighbour, the rural prefect. 

“And ■what else do thej' svrite?*' she asked in her masculine, 
hut %'en.’ flexible voice. 

“Oh. nothing else.’" answered the housemaid in a low, pensive 
drawl. She was a dark, thin girl, with small, fixed, frightened eves. 
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Remaimna .-iltm I™ « •>>“ 

rul croaking of the froga nnd ibe li^y M'S'lS >>< ll>= 

Dell- ite once again deftlj piclol "P "prf* “'"I »"«“=• 

Neither fierce ninier s storms 
or rippltn^ streams in the spfft<S • • * 

The liou-emaid shilled dose up to Ustmjs, and resting hei 
^»hite kerchiefed head on Ujlmjft’s pUitr.p sliouldpr. she closed 
her e>» and, noiv more boliH>, conumied the serse in hci tlun 
and tremulous \oicc 

4 ttard cf tiding from htme 
To contofe me doth hnng , . . 

“There jou arc’” said Usim>a tnumphantlj. slapping her 
knee ‘ ^Ten I nas younger I could reake up c\cn belter sosigs 
lhar this’ The girls used to sa) ‘Co on, Ust3ush3, start a 
song’’ Kkh. didn’t 1 let m>seU go' Well, how is U to go noiv’”^ 

•*1 don't knou,” <aid the liousematd, opening her e}e3 and 
smiling 

I looked at them through the flowers on the windowsill The- 
siniers could not see me, hut 1 could lery well see Uslinjas 
rough, deepl) pitted cheek, her vmall car, which her yellow 
kerchief failed to co>er, her pre), animated e>e, her straight 
no5c Tike the beak of a ja), and her square, masculine chin 
She was a sly, talkatiie wench, a tonBrmed tippler and fond 
of hearing the lues of the saints read She was the biggest 
gossip in the street and. moreover, she seemed to be the reposi- 
tor\ of all the secrets of the town Ueside her. plump and well- 
fed, the lean, angular bouscmaid looked like a child And 
the housemaid's mouth was Wie that of a child, she pouted 
her small full lips as if she had ju«l been scolded, was afndl 
she would be «col<led again, and was ready to burst into tears- 
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Sivallows \s'cr€ darling back and forlli in the street, their 
cuned wings almost louching the ground. It was evident that 
the gnats rvere flying low — a sure sign that it would rain at 
night. A crow was silting on the fence opposite my window, 
niolioniess, as if carved out of wood, watching the flitting swal- 
lows with its black eyes. The church bells had stopped ringing, 
but the frogs were croaking more sonorotisiy than before; the- 
silence seemed denser, holler. 

The lark is singing in the skj\ 

The cornfloicers bloom in the corn 

sang Ustinya piai^ti^•el\^ looking up at the sky, her arms- 
crossed over her breast. The housemaid followed her up boldljr 
and tunefully. 

Oh jor a glimpse of my native fields, 

and Uslinya. skilfully supporting the girl's high-pitched trenm- 
Iqus voice, added in a velvety tone the moving words: 

And with my laddie in the woods to tonm! . . . 

They stopped singing and sat silently for a long time, press- 
ing close against each other. At last Ustinya said in a low pen- 

‘Tt's not a bad song we made up, is it? Quite good, I 
think. . . ." 

“T.ook!"’ said the housemaid softlj-, interrupting Ustinya. 

They looked across the street to the right. Thera, bathed 
in siinlshine, a tall priest in a purple cassock -was striding down 
the street w'ith an important air. lapping the pavement ^vilh his 
long staff in a measured beat. Tlie silver crook of the staff and 
the golden cross on his broad breast glistened in the sun. 
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Tlie crow glanced sidetta>s ai llie pri«t with its hlack beadv 
e%e lazily flapped its heavy wUigs and flew to a branch of an 
a»hlree from which it dropped like a grey clot into the garden 

The women ro«e to their feet and bowed low to the priest. 
He (hd not eicn notice them They remained standing, follow- 
ing him with their eies until be turned the corner. 

“\c« hltJe girl, said Uslinya, adjusting the kerchief on her 
fiead ‘Tf only I were younger, and had a prettier face . . .” 

Somebodv called angnly in a sleepy voice’ 

"Mana* Mashka* . 

“Oh, ihey’re calhns me • ” 

The housemaid ran off like a frightened rabbit, and Usli* 
ina silling down again, smoothed her gaudy cotton frock over 
her knee lost in thought 

Tlie frogs croaked The stifling air was as still as the water 
in a forest lake The day was passing awav in a riot of colour 
An angry rumble came across the fields from beyond the river 
Tcsha — It was the distant thunder growling like a bear. 




Alexei Tolstoi 
(issa-itiis) 


IVe Russian CHARACTEn 


RUSSIAN character! For a short story the title 
li is ratlier prclcnlious. Still, it cannot be helped—it is 
AIL. precisely the Russian character I ^vant to talk to 
you about. 

Tlie Russian character! It is not an easy thing to de- 
scribe, . . . Shall I tell you a story of valour and heroism? But 
so many could be told, that one is simply at a loss to make a 
choice. A friend of mine has helped me out of ray difficulty 
iv-ith an episode from his pez^onal eo^jerience. Hoir this roan 
fought the Germans I shall not stop to tell you, though he 
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Joca >'C3r the gold star of Hero and half his chest is cohered 
wilh decorations He was a simple, quiet, ordinary man — a col- 
lectne farmer from a Volga TilUge in the Saratov Region 
Amon? hi3 fellows, howeier, he was conspicuous for a stal- 
wart well-knu figure and handsome features To^eee him climb 
out of the tank, turret was a thing to incite admiration A veri- 
table god of war' He would inmp to the. ground, pull the helmet 
from his sweating brqw, and wipe a blackened face with an oil 
rag, iniaiiably nmhiig with ^eer good humour , 

At the war fronts where life u a constant play "ith death. 


men become better, they died all frippery like ar 
i >.kiTi after a severe sunburn, leaving only the kernel 


I unhealthy 
of the man 


To be sure, m some men ii is harder, in others softer, but even 


those who-e kernel has a flaw in It try to make good, to be good 


and faithful comrades. Bui my friend Yegor Dreroov even be- 
fore the war was a man of moral excellence and he nourished 


a deep ie*pect and love for his mother, Marja Rolikarpovna, 
end his father, Yegor Y^orovidi “My father's a respectable 
man, With him seli^steem sUnds above all else You, my son, 
he saja, will see a lot in life and will •visit foreign parts but 
remember always to be proud that you’re a Russian . . 

He had a sweetheart m his native Volga village Ve speak 
a good deal about swcelheatls and wives, especially during a 
lull in the fighting, virhcn there is a frost outside and the men 
have gathered aftpr mess round a cheerful little stove in the 


dugout dimly lit by a smoky oil wick. Here yarns will be spun 
and many a tale embroidered One will start the ball by pro* 
pounding ‘'What is love’” One man will say “Love’s founded 
on mutual respect .” Another. “Nothing of the sort, love’s 
a fiabit, a man doesn’t only love hiS Wife, he loves his father 
and mother and even anitnaU ” “Psliavs ! Silly ass'” a third 
will sav Ixives a thing when you’re nil sitzling inside and 
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a fellow goes about as if he was di^unk. . . Aiid 'so they tor- 
ture the question for a good liour or hs'o until the sergeant 
brings the argument to an end wilt a peremptory but coiiclii' 
gi\’e rvord of his own. . . . Yegor Dremov, obviously shy of join- 
ing these conversations, merely made a passing remark to me 
about his s^veethcart, from which I could gatlier that she was 
a nice girl, and tlint once she had given her word to ^vail for 
him, ^^•ail she would though im’d come home on one leg. 

Neither was he inclined lo dwell on feats of war. “One 
doesn’t care to remember such things!” he would say ^vith a 
frown and begin smoking a mgarellc. About ibc Ijattle ecploits 
of bis tank we usually learned from bis crew. Especially thrill- 
ing vvere the accounts of tank-driver Chuvilev. 

“...We’d only just d^lpy-cd. you know, wlion suddenly 
I tees Iftin coming up over the hill. ... I yelled; Coroiado Lieu- 
tenant, a Tiger! Straight ahead, he sliouti. step on the gas! 
I started rigingging in and out of the fii trees. . . . The Tiger 
began nosing around with his gun muzzle, groping like a blind 
man and sent a washout at us. . . . Our tieiiienfini let him have 
the firc'vorks. straight in the side — the sparks went flying! Then 
he got one smack into Utc turret — the Fritz's tail went all 
skewy. ... He sent a third shell, and that Tiger started belching 
smoke all over — the flames shot up out of him at least three 
hundred feet high.... The crew came tumbling out the emer- 
gency hatch. Then Vanya Lapshin slotted squirting ’em with his 

macliine guu — and they went down, collecting die lead 

Weil, now tile way was clear, five minutes inter ;ve dashed 
into the village. Here’s where I nearly hurst me sides. . . . You 
ought to see the Nazis scuUling ahouL ... It was muddy, you 
know, and sonic of the fellows had jumped out without .their 
bools on. iiopping almut in llieit socks. They all made a da.-h 
for the h.nrn. Our Comrade Ijculenant. he mps out the com- 
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mand. ‘Now then, wade into that barni* We *-wi\elIed the gun 
round and rode lull uli into that barn . . Crikey! The rafters 
came raining down on the armour, with boards and brick* 
and fascists that had been eittuig inside. ... 1 ironed that 
barn out again— -the rest of 'em stuck up tfieir hands, ‘Hitler 
kaput'. ” 

And so Lieutenant Yegor Dremov fought until he came to 
grief During the fierce fighting »n the great battle of Kutsk, 
when the Germans were on their last legs and wavering, his tank 
was fan by a shell on a rise of ground amid a field of wheat. 
Two o{ the cre^tf were killed on the spot Tho second shell 
the tank on fire Driver Chuvilev who had jumped out through 
the forward hatch climbed on the armour and managed to puU 
the Lieutenant out of the blaring tank. He was unconsciou* snd 
!ua Qvpralls were on fire Scarcely had Chuvilev dragged th« 
Lieutenant away when the tank exploded with such tenific force 
that the turret was hurled a distance of fifty yards Chuvilev 
threw handfuls of earth over the Ueuienant'e face and bead 
and over his clothes to extinguish the flames Tlien he hauled 
him on his back, and crawling frotti shell-hole to shell hole 
brought him to the first aid station ... “Tlie reason I pulled 
him om,” Chuvilev eventually related, “was because 1 felt his 
heart beating 

Yegor Dremov survived and even retained his eyesight, al- 
though his face was cliarred to the bone in soma places He lay 
in hospital for eight months, undergoing one plalslic operation 
after another, and his Tio«e, his lips, hu eyelids and ears were 
restored When the bandages were finally removed he looked 
at his face, if hi, ji could be called The nurse who handed 
him the little mirror turned away with a sob He gave lier back 
the mirror at once 

“Could haT< been worse ” he said “One can l»e like this.” 
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But lie never asked tlie nurse for tlic mirror again. He fre- 
quently explored liis face with his fingers, as if trying to get 
used to it. The medical commission found him unfit for active 
service. lie then betook himself to the commanding General and 
said: “Please let me return to my regiment.” “But you’re dis- 
abled,” said the General. “Certainly net. I’m a scarecrow, but 
tiiat won't interfere with my filing back to fighting form.” 
(It was not lost on Yegor Dremov that the General had tried 
to keep his eyes averted from his face during the interview', and 
Dremov’s livid, slit-like lips twisted in a wry smile.) He ^^•a8 
given tiventy days’ furlough to recuperate, and went Jiomc to 
his father and mother. That was in Mardi. 

He had expected to take a cart from the raihvay station but 
■was obliged to ivalk the distance of elgiitccn versts. Tlie snow 
still lay around, it ivas damp and desolate, and a chill ivind 
blew out the skirts of his greatcoat, howling dismally in his 
cars. Dusk had fallen when lie arrived in the village. There 
stood the familiar tvcll with the tall crane swaying and creaking 
in the ivind. His parents’ cottage was tlie sixth from here. Sud- 
denly he stopped, his hands thrust into his pockets. Ho shook 
ills head and turned towards the house. Knee deep in the show 
he peered through the window and saw his mother — she was 
laying out supper in the dim liglil ol a low-buming oil lamp, 
which hung over the tabic. Still in the same dark shawl, quiet, 
patient, gentle. She looked older, her thin shoulders were 

sharply outlined under the sliawl. “Ah. had I known it, I 

should have written her at lea^t a couplo of ivords every day 
about myself. . . She placed the frugal meal on the table — 

■& jug of milk, a chunk of rye bread, tivo spoons and a salt- 
cellar, and stood before the tabic with Uiin hands crossed on 
her bosom, lost in thought. . . . Looking at iiis mother through 
the window Yegor Dremov realized that she must not be fright- 
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ened, that the dear old lao* must not be made to quiver with 
despair 

Ah, ueU’ He Uhcd the Utch of the wicVel-gale, parsed 
through the hille courtyard onto the porch and knocked His 
mother anst^ered from behind the door- “Clio’s there’” He 
replied ‘'Hero of the Soviet Union Lieutenant Gromov ” 

His heart throbbed violenWj and be leaned bis shoulder 
against the lintel No, his mother had not recognized his voice. 
He seemed to be hearing it himself for the first time, changed 
after all tho*e operations— a husk), gruff, muffled voic& 
It was 

' do ) ou warn, my dear’” she enquired 

“I’ve brought regards to Marya Polikarpovna from her son. 
Senior Lieutenant Diewov ” 

She opened the door and ran to bini, eeiring him by lha 
hand 

“ 0 \v, he is aivve, my Yegor? Is he aU tight’ Goodnea:, 
come in, come in, tny dear " 

Yegor Hremov sat down on a hench by the table. Thb was 
where he u«ed to sit when his Wt did not reach tie floor, and 
his mother, stroking hh curly head, used to '•ay* “TCal. my dar- 
hug He began to lalic about her son, about in detail 

^whal he ale and drank, that he lacked for nothing, was always 
in good health and cheer, and bnefly about hallles he had taken 
part in wilii Ins tank 

‘Tell me, i^ it very awful at the war?” she broke m, peer- 
ing into his face with dark vxn«ccui» eyc« 

Yes, It 18 pretty awful, tnnthei, but vou get ifeed to it*^ 

Yegor Yegorovich, h« faibet, came in These vears bad told 
on him loo, Kis beard looked as though it had been sprinkled 
with flour Glancing at the visitor be stamped his worn fell 
bools in ihe doorway, slowly unwound bis scarf, took oS bis 
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sheepskin coat, drew up to the table and shook hands — ah, how 
familiar rras this broad, just parental hand! 

\^'ithout asking any questions, for the presence of a guest 
decorated \rith military honours did not need explaining, he 
sat dotni to listen tvith eyes half>clo5cd. 

T)ie longer Lieutenant Dremov sat thus, unrecognized, talk- 
ing about himself, ostensibly about another, the more impossible 
it became for him to disclose his identity, to get up and say: 
don’t you recognize me, mother, father. t!>e scareciOM' that I 
am! ... He felt happy sitting at his parents’ table, happy yet 
pained. 

“Well, let's have supper, moilter. gel something for ibe 
guest.” Yegor Yegorovich opened a little old cabinet, ^vhere in 
the Icft'hand corner had always lain a collection of fishing 
hooks in a matchbox — they were Still there — and a teapot with 
B chipped spout — it still stood there too, and wlience came the 
familiar odour of bread crumbs and onion peelings. Yegor 
Yegorovich brought out a flask of vodka, just enough to fill 
two glasses, and sighed over the fact dial no more teas obtain- 
able. They sat doism to supper as they did in the old dal's. 
During the supper. Senior Lieutenant Dremov suddenly became 
aisare tliat his mother was intently ivatcliing tlie wny he held 
his spoon. He smiled wryly. His mother raised her eyes, her 
face quivered painfullv- 

They talked of this. tJiat and the other, what the sjiring 
ivould he like, ivhcthcr folk would cope with the sowing and 
that the war irould probably be over this Summer. 

“What makes yon think the war will be over this summer, 
Yegor Yegorovich?” 

“Tlie people’s blood’s up,” replied Yegor Yegorovich, 
“theyhe passed through death and nolliing'll .«lop ’em noir — it's 
J:apui for the Germans.” 
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Marya PoIikarpovnJ asked 

“Vou didn t eay when heTl gel lease to come borne foi a 
visit haven’t seen bim Jor three yeart Must have grown 
up, 1 guess, goes about with a monstache . . . Facing dealb^ bhe 
that, every day, 1 abottlA vmagMte Ui* %oice too ba-S become 
rough" 

‘"Veil, youU he seeing him — maybe you won’t recognize 
lum.” said the Lieutenant. 

They fixed up a bed for him on the Russian stove, where 
every buck was familiar, eterv crence in the timbered waU- 
every knot of the wooden ceiling There was a smell of sheepskin 
and bread, the cozy smell of home that a man nev er forget* e'en 
la the face of death The March wind howled above the roof. H» 
failiet snored behind the partition H's tnolber turned and sighed 
and could not fall aaleep . . . Tlve Lieutenant ]sy on bis slonuch 
witli bis face buried in hi? hands ‘‘Can it be that you didn’t re* 
cognize me," he thought, “caii it be? Mama, mania, • •” 

He was awakened m the morning by the craeViing of the 
wood in the stove, by which his mother was quietly busying 
berrelf His washed fool wrappings were strung on the clothes 
line and his cleaned boots stood fcy die door. 

"Do you like wheat pancakes’” she asked him 

He tarried with his reply as he climbed off the stove, slipped 
on hi9 shirt, and drawing his belt sat down barefooted on 
the bench. 

Does Katya Malysheva Andra Malj»bev’s daughter, live 
in your village?” ha asked. 

"She fiftisbed W studies year. She's a schoobeaclier 
now in the vilUge. po you want to hee her?” 

Tour boy told me to be sure to give her his regards” 

His mother sent the peighboat’a little girl for ber. Scarcely 
had the Lieutenant got his boots on than Katva Mabaheva 
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came tunning in. Her wide grey eyes were shining, her e)'e- 
brotvs Iwilched ivilh excitement and Iter face was flushed tvilh 
joy. \^^lcn she slipped the knitted tehawl from her head onto 
her broad shoulders the Ucutenant groaned inwardly. “Oh, to 
kiss that warm, lair hairl” Thus had he always pictured to 
himself his dear friend — so fresh, sweet, merry, and kind, and 
so beautiful that the little cottage seemed filled with her golden 
radiance. . . . 

“You’ve brought regards front Yegor?’’ (He Stood with his 
back to the light and merely nodded his head, for speak he 
could not.) “I miss him terribly, tell him that.” 

Coming U]> closer to him she glanced at his face and sud- 
denly recoiled with a look of horror in her eyes. At that 
moment he definitely made up his mind to go away — that 
very day. 

His mollier served wheat pancakes with boked milk. Again 
he talked about Lieutenant Dremov, this time about his mili- 
tary feats, concealing none of the cruel details, and keeping his 
eyes averted from Katya’s tn order not to see on that sweet face 
tlio reflection of liis own hidcoiisncss. Yegor Yegorovich tvanted 
to make arrangements for a collective farm cart to take him 
down to the elation, but lie set out on foot, the way he had 
come. He felt very depressed over the way things had turned 
out. He stopped now and again, clutching his head in his hands, 
and asking himself hoarsely: “’What’s to be done now?” 

He rejoined his regiment which had Been ivitlidraivn deep 
into the rear for replacements. His comrades met him wdth 
unfeigned joy. It tvas like halm to the agonizing heartache 
tvhich had deprived him of sleep, made it impossible for him 
to cat or breathe. He decided to let his niotlier remain a little 
while longer in ignorance of his misfortune. As for Katya — lie 
would tear that image out of his heart. 
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Marja Pohkarpona asked* 

“\ou didn’t 63> when he’ll gel leate le come home for a 
visit haven’t seen him for three }ean Mu»t ha'c grown 

up, I guess, goes about with a moostacbe, . • Facing death, hke 
that, every day, 1 should jnwgme hia voice too ha* become 
rough ” 

“Well, you'll be seeing him — mnybe joii Won’t recogititc 
him,” said the Lieutenant 

They filed up a bed for him on the Russian etove, where 
every brid, was familiar, every crevice in the timbered wall, 
every knot of the wooden ceiling. There was a amell of aheepsltin 
and bread, tlie cory smell of borne that a man neverforgets even 
in the face of death. The March wind howled above the roof. IIis 
father snored behind the partition. ]Ii» mother turned and sighed 
and could not fall asleep . . . The Lieutenant lay on his stomach 
With his face buried in Ins hand* “Can it be that you didn't re 
cogniie me,” he thought, "can u be’ Mama, mama....” 

Ho was awakened in the morning by the crackling of the 
wood m the stove, by which his mother was quietly biriying 
herself. His washed foot wrappings were strung on the clothes 
line and his cleaned boots stood by the door. 

"Do you like wheat pancakes’” she osked him 
He tamed with his reply as be climbed off the stove, slipped 
on his shirt, and drawing his belt sat down barefooted on 
the bench 

“Does Katya Malysheva, Andrei Malyshev’s daughter, live 
in your village’” be asked 

She finished her studies last year. She’s a schoolleaciier 
now in the village Do you want to See ter’” 

*Your boy told me to be anns to give her his regards ” 

Ilia mother sent the neighbour's httle girl for her. Scarcely 
had the Lieutenant got ha boots on than Katva JIalysIieva 
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came running in. Her vide grey eyes were sMning, her eye- 
brows twitclied 'with excitement and her face was flushed '^^'ith 
joy. 'Wlien she slipped the knitted ^haivl from her liead onto 
her broad shoulders the Lieutenant groaned ims'atdly. “Oh, to 
kiss that ■warm, fair hair!” Thus had he ahvays pictured to 
himself his dear friend — so sweet, merry, and kind, and 

so heauliful that the little cottage seemed fiHed with her golden 
radiance. . . . 

“You’ve brought regards from Y^or?” (He Stood with his 
back to the light and merely nodded lus head, for speak he 
could not.) “I miss him terribly, tell him that.” 

Coming up closer to him she glanced at his face and sud- 
denly recoiled ivith a look of horror is her eyes. At that 
moment he definitely made up his mind to go airay — that 
very day. 

His mother sen'ed wheat pancakes with baked milk. Again 
he talked about Lieutenant Dreraov, this time about his mili- 
tary feats, concealing none of the cruel details, and keeping his 
eyes averted from Katya’s in order not to see on that sweet face 
the reflection of his own hidcousness. Yegor Yegorovich irantcd 
to make arrangements for a collective farm cart to take him 
down to the station, but he set out on foot, the way he had 
come. He felt very depressed over the way things had turned 
out. He stopped now and again, clutcliing his head in his hands, 
and asking himself hoarsely; “What’s to be done now?” 

He rejoined his regiment which had been ivitlidraivn deep 
info tlie rear for replacements. His comrades met him with 
unfeigned joy. It leas like hafan to the agonizing heartache 
ivhich had deprived him of sleep, made it impossible for him 
to cat or breathe. He decided to let his mother remain a little 
w'hiie longer in ignorance of his misfortune. As for Katya — he 
ivould tear that image out of his heart. 
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A fortiught later lie receued a letter from his mother. 

“How are )ou, roy darling boj. I’m afraid to write you 
about It, I do not know what lo make of il. A man came here 
with greeUugs from you — he was a scry good man, but his face 
was in a bad state He had wanted to stay with ua a bit but 
then suddenly went off E\er ftnce, my dear son. I can’t sleep 
luglils for thinking it was you. Your father scolds me for it, 
says youve gone craay in jour old age, woman, if he’d hate 
been our son wouldn’t he base said so . . Why should he haie 
concealed it if it was him — a face like that man's wfho came 
to see U3 was only to be proud of. Your father tries to argue 
me out of It, but a mother’s heart will ha\e lU own way— -it 
was him, be was with us^ That man slept on the store, I took 
h» coat out m the yaid to brush and hugged it to tae and cxled 
— ^it'a him, it’s his' Yegor, darling, write me, for the lore of 
Christ, tell me — who was it’ Or maybe Tre really gone crazj*^..” 

Yegor Dremot showed this letter to me, Iran Sudarer, told 
me hi3 story, wiping his eyes with his sleeve. 1 said to him: 
‘That’s what I call a claSh of characters' Don’t be a silly fel- 
low, wfTitc your mother at once, ask ter forgiveness, don’t drive 
her mad .. A lot she cares about your mugl She’ll lote you 
all the better as you ate” 

He vnole a letter that very day. *‘My dear parents, forgive 
me for my stupidiij, u was really 1, your son, who called ou 
you that day.. ” And so on, on four closely witlcn pages — 
he would haie vrriuen twenty bad it been po^ible 

A short tune later we were standing together on the shoot- 
ing grounds when a soldier came running up to Yegor Dremov: 
“Comtade Captain, somebody lo see you . . ” The loldier’s 
expression, though he behaved according to regulaUon, yvas like 
that of a man about to tip his glass We went down to the settle- 
ment and as we approached the hut where Drerror and I 
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^rere billeted I could see he was feeling Sort of nervous, kepi 
bn coughing all the time. ... I thought to myself: ‘‘So you lank 
bojs have nerves after all!” We went into die Jiut, he walked 
in first, and I heard: 

“Hullo mother, that’s me! ...” I saw a little old woman 
fall on his neck. I looked rou’nd and saw another woroan stand- 
ing nearby. Upon iny word, there may be beautiful girls some- 
where, she’s probably not the only one, but I’d never seen the 
lifcs of her yet. 

He freed himself from his mother’s embrace and went up 
to Ute girl — by the whole stalwart look of him this ^^•as the god 
of ^var. 

“Kalyal” he said. ‘'Katya, what brings yon here? You prom- 
ised that fellow to wait for him, not this one. . . 

Tile lovely Katya ansivercd him — though I ivent out in the 
passage, I heard it: 

“Yegor, I had intended living with you all my life. I’ll love 
you truly, I’ll love you deeply. ... Do not send me away. . . .” 

Yes, lliere you have them, the Russian characters! A ninn 
seems quite ordinary' until grim fate knocks at his door and a 
great power surges up wdihin him — the power of human hcauly. 


A Stkatjge Story 


' HERE ihEY caaie! They craivlcd along in single 
file — one. another, a third — marked with a white 
circle like a cat's eye. and with a black cross. 
Slauding behind P)-olr Filippovidi. Praskovya Saiislinn crossed 
herself. He had jumped onto the bench at the window and press- 
ed his face against the pane, as soon as the tanks rumbled up. 
’iThen Praskovya Savisbna crossed bcrself he ivlieeled about and 
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gave an almost tooihle^ sneci into his wiry Utile beari Huge 
trucks filled widi voldicra silling m even rows followed the tanks 
down the muddy village sireel. From under their deep helmets 
the Germans stated vacanlly into the grey dnzrle, their faces 
grey, lifeless and luorose 

Tlie noise of the passing column died away Then the faint 
peaU of thunder could he heard once again Pyotr FlUppovich 
turned away tto™ tht window. His eyes were puckered v.iih 
laughter, und, barely visible through narrowed hda, had a 
strange gleam Praskovya Savishna said. 

“Lord, what a fnght' Well, Pjou Filippovich, perhaps weTl 
be somebody now’” 

He did not reply. He sol topping with b« fingemaiU on 
the table — a small man with broad nostrils and sparse red hair. 
Praskovya Savi.<ihna would have liked to say something about 
iheir house, but timidity scaled her lips Sbe bod always beert 
afraid of her hui-faand, ever since the day in 1914 when she had 
been taken from her poor family into his rich Old Believer 
household Witli the yeoi^ she Seemed to bo'c become used to it 
But that spring, when Pyotr Filippovich returned after having 
served a ten-year sentence, she again began to fear him, though 
she herself could not say why. He did not beat her or swear at 
her — but he sneered at everything she did, and he always spoke 
m riddles Nobody in the house had ever read books before; 
hut now he boirowed nevrepopers tium the village library and 
used up kerosene reading books He had brought eyeglasses 
from the North for that purpose. 

Piaskoi-yo Savishna began to prepare dinner without having 
spoken liet mind, she chopped up some cabbage and onions, 
poured out uaterj hves* and angrily summoned the children. 

v A sour drink made frem fermented rye 
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They had mouldy toast with their dinner: the grain, flour and 
smoked goose and pork bad all been hidden away from Ger- 
man eyes, just to make sure. Before picking up his spoon Pyotr 
FiUppo\ich. stretched bis aims out o£ his sleeves, bent them at 
the elbotv and stroked his hair — a habit of his fatlier's. When 
he thrust his arms out Praiovya Sa\-ishna suddenly said, -^rith 
feminine inconsistency: 

“They’ve tom down the «gn on tl»e nllagc so\-iet: they 
should gme us back oor house now.” 

Putting down her Spoon and wiping her tears with her 
apron, she hurst forth in a long complaint heard for the bun- 
dredlh time, Pyotr Filippovich and the children — a boy v-ith 
his father’s red hair, and a twelve-year-old daughter 'dth a 
milkjMvhile, moody face — eontinued lo eat in silence. Finally 
Praskovya Savishna blurted out the piece of tie\s-s that was 
ing hex no rest: 

“In Blagovesbchenskoyc village a convict — everybody says 
he is — u'as made burgomaster. Tliey gave him a liouhe a 
first floor made of brick, and a horse. . . . .\nd goodness knows, 
you’ve sufiered enough to deserve something. . . 

“And you’re the world’s biggest fool.” w'as all that Pyotr 
Filippovich replied to ibis, but with such conviction that she 
immediately broke fehort and fell silent. 

On the following day trucks arrived ANith Germans — this 
lime in trench caps instead of helmets. The oBccrs occupied the 
house that had belonged to Pyotr Filippovich's father, a good 
house wilii a tin roof; it stood diagonally across the street from 
the little house in Avhich he now lived. Tlie soldiers were bil- 
leted in the various houses. Several days earlier almost all the 
young folk — teen-age boys and girls — liad disappeared from the 
A'illage: someone had lured them away. The Germans Averc very 
disjdeascd about this. On the doors of the commandant’s office 
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ani at l^ie wcU ilie> posted on onnounccjncnt in two languages, 
on good paper the rulra of conduet for the Russians, with one 
penalty — death Then a general search began The frightened 
Pra!!Vov)a Sa\i«hiia lelated that they had a soldier who was an 
expert m finding hidden suckling pigs: he would quietly enter 
a farmyard and begin grunting — and jou couldn’t tell the 
difference — grunting and listening. In several farmyards suck- 
lings squealed in reply — and they had been so well hidden up 
in the attic And how those women cried later on* ... 

The Gettnans took everjUiing, they picked the houses clean 
Praskovya Savishna was completely eihausted by her nightly 
occupation of dragging articles from the trunk to the cellar and 
from there to the asli heap, under the stove or some other 
place Finally Pyotr Filippovich shouted at her and stamped 
his foot* “Either sit siiU or go away, lay down and die some 
place, or get out of here’” Their house was passed by, ns though 
U were under a ban. Finally two soldiers armed with rifles 
appeared Pyotr Filippovich pulled his father's caracul cap over 
his forehead and calmly walked oft between the soldier*. On tie 
porih of the commatidaRl’s office he slopped to watch a tall, 
respectable looking Geiaian m eyeglasses pull a round-faced 
girl of about fourteen up to bim and start pawing and squecr- 
ing her. She shielded herself wuh her elbows in fngbt and 
whispered, “Don’t, uncle, don’i.” He pressed her between biS 
knees and squeezed her breasts with lis large red hands She 
started to cry He hit her in the back of the head, and Ae 
stumbled and went off He straightened hU eyeglasses and looked 
at Pyotr FilippovicH^nct m the face or the eye, but higher 

“Is this Pyotr Gorshkov?” be asked, breathing hard. 

Pjoir Filippovich followed the tall Gennan into the house 
where he had been bom and bred, had married, and had buried 
his father, mother and three h» childrenj this house had 
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had a hold on him all his life, like tlie one-eyed Evil One 
astraddle a peasant. The vails vere freshly ^vh)tewashed and 
the floors ^sashed; Uic smell of cigars hung in the room irith 
the tliree windortfs; it was liere that the Gorshkov family had 
gathered around the tabic on big holidays in the old days. A 
second Germati carefully put down lus pen, looked up at Pyotr 
Filippovich— in the same way, over his head — and said in 
Russian : 

“Take o2 your hat and sit dotvn in the cliair near the door.” 

This German 'vas good-looking, with a dark moustache and 
a glistening part in lus hair; on bte black collar tabs there were 
silver streaks of lightning (in the ancient Runic alphabet they 
stand for the letters “s” and “s”, and are also the chief attri* 
kute« of Thor, the Teutonic god of war). 

“Your biography is known to us,” lie began after a lengtliy 
silence. “You were an enemy of Soviet power — which. I hope, 
you continue to remain,” His hat on his knee and liis beard 
jutting forward, Pyotr Filippovdcii looked at tlie officer with 
shining pin-points of eyes behind wrinkled sHls. “Wliat do we 
want of you? We want: complete information about the popula- 
tion, and especially about contacts with the partisans; we want 
you to force tlie population to work; the Russians do not know 
how to work; we Germans do not like that — a man should work 
from morning to night, all Iris life, otherwise death awaits him; 
where I ivas horn, at my father’s place, there is a small mill 
worked by a- dog — day and nigbt she runs in a treadmill; the 
dog is a wise animal, she wants to live — ^which I cannot say 
about the Russians. . . . And so, you will be appointed burgo- 
master of the village of liledvedovka. You will attend the exe- 
cution of two partisans on Monday. Then you will enter upon 
your duties.” 

Pyotr Filippovich returned home. His wife rushed up to him. 
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what did the) lell you? Will they give us 

the house'^” 

“Of course, of course” onswcted Pjotr Pi\ippoi?ith, 
sitting down on a banch a»d unwinding his stati 
“What else did they tell yon?” 

“They ordered you to heat the bathhouse for me.” 
Praskovya Savishna stopped short and stared at her hus* 
hand, her lips pressed tight But Ishe was afraid to ask hitn 
again “That’s right— today la Saturday, and the Germans love 
order ” She pulled an her booU and went out to heat the 
bathhouse on the bank of the brook. 

Pyotr Filippovich steamed himself Uiorotighly, drank Ids 
fill of tea and lay down to sleep Before daybreak he was al- 
ready out oC the house 

The partisans about whom the good-looking German with 
the streaks of lightning on bis collar was so concerned hftd 
then headquarters not far from tbe village of Medvedo\ka, if 
you figure U aa the ciow fiics, but it was very hard to get 
there little lanes and bate!) notKcable paths led to a swamp 
through thick growths of fir, alder and other thickets, the head- 
quarters was located on an island in the middle of the swamp, 
all the apptoacUes to It were guarded by sentnes*. the Germans 
did not even dare to poke their noses into tlm forest H a 
stranger entered it he would suddenly hear the liammerms ® 
woodpecker somewhere dose by, then a cuckoo calling in an- 
8'vet from afar, and then strange sounds all through the forest 
knocks and whistles, she cawug of crows, the whining of 
dogs , A stranger would have been terrified The day was 
Windless and drizzly No substantial operations were foi-ei^en 
at partisan beadquattcra. Small groupe of three or four went 
ofi as usual- some on leconnaissance, others to plant mines on 
the highway Since dark a special group lial been lying in wait 
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for a troop train. German sentries walked tlieir Iwo-lciiorastre 
beats along the sides of the embankment, which had been cov- 
ered '^v'ith lime to show up the lootprinls of partisans; the 
sentries cast gloomy, wary glances all around as tiiey walked. 
Ten paces a'vay from them, a girl observer covered \vitli broken 
branches lay in the sedge of a little marsh; she was armed with 
a carabine and ttvo black grenades the size of goose eggs: 
farther off, behind a huge uprooted stump, sat a boy: this boy 
had Seen soldiers in helmets and grey-green uniforms push Itis 
^\hole family — mother, grandmother and little sisters — into a 
barn with a hayloft and set a torch to it in the night, and among 
the cries he liad heard the voice of !iis niollier. The boy’s face 
was sallow and prcmalnrely wrinkled; he also did not take his 
eyes off the German marching along the embankment with liol- 
met pulled down over his ears. 

When one of the sentries had passed the spot designated by 
the partisans, a nimble lad in a tighliy-beltcd quilted jacket 
crossed the roadbed in one bound, holding iiis tommy gun in 
front of him; instantly another led dashed out of the bushes 
and trith rapid movements began to place a complicated and 
oniinous shell under tlie rail. 

The entire train was visible ffs it roared around the bend: 
the while clouds of smoke hugged ll>e earth, wandering ainting 
the tall slumps and the scattered slender birches. The huge, 
puffing engine approached, looming up over its drive-wheels, and 
the sentries stepped off the roadbed in sign that the way was 
clear. A sharp explosion resounded in front of the locomotive, a 
coUimn of sand rose skyward, and a piece of rail flew to the side, 
accompanied by whistling fragments; the locomotive cut info 
the lies with all its driving momentum; with a crash the coaches 
piled up. toppled over, and rolled heavily down the slope. Out 
of them scrambled screanung little grev’-creen figures. . . . 
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The pam-ans hail a ^reat deal of other work that morning 
be«ides this sort oi thing Chief of Staff YevtynUmv was lianng 
a quiet conversation with a guest — Ivan Sudarev, chief of the 
mciunied scouts Silting in the diizzle on a felled pine near the 
camouflaged dogout, they were dnnktng from empty tin cans 
a French charnpagne whose praises had been sung by Pushkin 
The old wound-, of both ached in that dampness. "Vevtyiikhov 
was telling about the various difficulties and complications 
owing to lack of information about the enemy’s plans and about 
what was going on in ilie German rear troops 

need an mside scout, but wJiere to find him'^’ Tliats 
TO' worr\ ” 

“You ha\e every right to worr),’’ lion Sudarev said ji'di 
ciouslv, and he threw out the remains of the weak beverage. 
“Without mside information you’re like a brave man fighting 
blindfolded, and that’s ateurd “ 

In the tnids* of this conversation the ram laden fir branches 
began to quiver and send down a shower of drops, and two 
girls in soaked tunics, short skirts and large booia appeared 
Holding nfle* viilh bayonets altachcd, tliey led Pyotr Filippo- 
vich His eyes were bound With a cotton kerchief, and he walked 
With outstretched arms Inierrnpling each other and justifying 
theinselvea, the girlv related how they had captured this man 
three kilometres awav; they couldn’t understand bow he had 
slipped past the sentries 

“He’s a plump carp,” Ivan Sudarev said to the Chief of 
Staff “I once stayed ovemigh* at his bouse m Medvedovka 
He’s clever and shrewd. Wonder what he's going to say ” 

Pvolr Filippovich’s eyes were unbound, and the girls, 
shouldering their rifles, stepped aside, reluctantly. Pj olr FiUp- 
povich raised lus head, looked up at the fog^emeloped crowns 
of the trees, feighed, and said 
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"This is just ;s']icro J was beaded for. I have some business 
idth you.” 

■‘Td like lo kno%v what land of business you cotild ha\'e ;vjih 
me, ’ replied the Chief of StalT, ginng him a cold, piercing 
glance. 'The Germans Iroubling you?’’ 

'‘On the conlrarj’, the Germans are not troubling me. You 
sec. I scn’cd a ten-year sentence for wrecking.” 

“Do you know. Goraiikov, lliai you managed to reach this 
place, uninvited, but that getting back will be difficult?” 

"Of course 1 know it. I counted on dcatli.” 

The Chief of Staff c-vchanged glances with Ivan Sudarev and 
moved over on the log. 

“Take a seat. Gorshkov, it’ll be easier lo talk. Now why did 
you choose such a complicated jncatts of suicide?” 

Pyotr Filippovich sat dowTi and folded his bands on his 
stomach. 

"Yes, I thought you might not believe me. But there was no 
way out. Yesterday they eumnioned me, you see. and offered me 
die position of burgomaster. The Germans go in for malual 
responsibility, and so they decided to pin me do\^'n with a crime: 
on illonday I'm to be present at the execution of two of your 
partisans. . . .” 

Yevtyukbov leapt up from llie log. 

“Ugh. you derdlJ” 

His eyebrows twisted as lie ^ood in front of Pyotr Filip, 
povich and tried to pierce the impenetrable eyesliis. 

“Sit dot'll, there’s always time for that,'’ Ivan Sudarev fold 
him. 

“Continue. Gorshkov, we’re listening.” 

“First of all, this is wbat I want lo tell you: I actually 
1V.1S a \vreckcr and was justly sentenced. I didn’t belong lo any 
organization — I ^vas framed on that. But I was angry, that’s 
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all 1 didnl bcheNC that m> children \sould Ine well, in 

ple0i\ m happiness . Hial when 1 gi*''’ I would die 

iMlh an ea5\ heart having forgiven iietij’le, the na> it should 
be That I. v^ould be buned wuli honour on Russian soil. . . . 
There was no forgiveness m heart Well, I got connected 
vMlh a certain agronomist He gave me some powders ... 1 
ihoughl and thought —the tows that fed os. and the liorpe-< — vrlij 
were iho to blame' I threw out those powders, that sui isn't 
agiirst me But the agtonoim*i was caught, and during llie 
questioning he mentioned me But 1 kept quiet out of anger: 
all ri|ht. exile me " 

* A sUanfe storj * said the Chief of Slnfft who still had not 
calmed down 

‘\\h> strange’ A Rusaan isn’t an ordmar) person, a 
Russian IS a cleierl) contrived person. I worked in the enmps 
ten jears — didn't I llnnV it over a bit’ So, Pjott Gorshkov, 
)ou*re suffering Oh excusr lue, I'll onl^ add about our 
house, m) father’s, with the Im roof — PraAov^a Savishna wot* 
ries about it, but not me, that died awat long ago For what 
truth are }on suffering’ In the town ol Puslorersk, not far from 
fiur camp, Arehpnest Awakum sal in a pit in the reign o! Tsar 
Ale\ei Mikhailovich Thev had cut off his tongue because he 
wouldn't keep silent, with lus longue cut off, Re sat in a pit 
and wrote appeals to the Russian people, begging them to live 
bv the truvh and to sianil up for the truth, even Unto death. I 
read Awakum’s vjnlingv Then there was one Irulh, and today it’s 
another — ^but it'* truth . And the truth 1$ the Russian soil 
“He speaks convincmgl) ” Ivon Sodorev sai,} to the Chief of 
Staff ‘ Continue, Gorshkov, and get down to business ” 

“Let’s not hun^ — ^wcli get around to business too. Yester- 
day s German — ^an officer he was — was telling me that his dog 
was a clever and useful animal, which, he said, he could not sav 
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about the Russians. The Germans are making fun of us — eh?’’ 
Pyotr Filippovich suddenly relaxed liis wrinkles and looked at 
Jiis listeners 'vitli round, colourless, heavy eyes. '‘The)-' re mak- 
ing fun of the Russian people: there it goes, unuaslted and 
uncombed, a total fool — beat it to death! Yesterday another 
officer — right out on the street in front of everybody — began 
to paw little Anyutka Kiseleva, such a nice girl she is, and 
he lifted up her dress and got all out of breath. What's it all 
about? Is it the coming of the Antichrist? Is it the end of tlie 
Russian land? The Soviet power has armed the people and led 
it into battle to stop the damned Germans from making fun of 
us. You’re doing important work, comrades, I thank you. The 
Soviet poorer belongs to us, Russians, peasants. I wrote off nnd 
forgot my ])ersoual score long ago.’’ 

Pyotr Filippovich leaned his elbows on bis knees and covered 
his forehead under the peak of his caracul cap with his palm. 

“Mow— decide. Lead me into the forest and shoot me. I’m 
ready— only, by God. it’ll burl.. .. Or else take my word. Here's 
what I propose: to give you all the information about thcin; 
ni know everything. I'll gel into tlicir army headquarters— I'xe 
plenty of cunning. I’ll work boldly. I'm not afraid of death, and 
tortures don’t frighten me.” 

Ivan Sudarev and Chief of Staff Yevtyukhov •went into the 
diigout. where they had a little argument. On the one hand, it 
•was difficult to trust such a person; on the other. U ^\•ould he 
foolish not to lake advantage of his prop<feal. They climbed 
out of the dugout, and Yevlyukhov said sternly to Pyoir Filip- 
povicli, who continued to sit on the log: 

“Ti’c've decided to trust you. If you dccci\-e us — eve’ll find 
you even in hell!” 

Pyotr Filippovich's face brightened. He rose, took off his 
hat, and bowed. 
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lamhapp),’ lie said *Ver)happ) I'll suppi) iHc mlorma- 
l\OT\ Nshcrescr Aou 6a\ ihruwgU mj Uttle gitl M> son is weak — 
takes after liis mother, but the daughter, Anna, la like me — ’he’s 
a sullen secretive child ’ 

P)otr Filippovich was blindfolded, and the same girls led 
him awa) 

tdilv in the niQining on Mondaj, ihe same sort ot wcl and 
dismal ddj, German soldiers began lo drive the inhabitants 
out into the street, shouting strange words at them and pointing 
m the direction ol the \nllage soviet. On a small square where 
until recenlU there had been a hille garden with a statue of 
lamn, tom down and smashed bv the German*, a borixonlal bat 
non stood Tw o thin ropes with nooses hung from it 

Ever^bodv alreadi knew that they were going ^ hang 
Alexei Sviridov, a Young Commuolst League member whom the 
Germans had wounded m a harel grove not far from the village, 
and Klavdia Ushakova, a sdioolteather at the Mtdvtdovka c\ 
ementar) school who was captured while trying to catr> Alexei 
SvindoT of! to safely 

Pointing with their chms and shouting as though at cattle 
being dmen along a dusty toad to the slaughterhouse jn town, 
the soldiers preseed the people up closet to the horizontal bar. 
Tlie ram streamed down their steel helmets, down the wrinkled 
faces of women, down the cheeks ol children. The mud gurgled 
underfoot Nothing was heard but the faint outcries of villagers 
pricked by bayonets 

A truck drove up Tlie whciolisacher bareheaded and a* 
white as a corpse, her black coal unbut oned and her hands 
lied behind her back, was standing on « Tlie half dead Sviridov 
at her feel. He was a Cery, convi-’cing fellow, well liked in 
the village. There was hardly anything left of him after the 
torture*, he slumped like a sack of flour. Two officers followed 
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tJie truck: the tall German in glasses, carrying a camera, and 
llic good-looking one. Tliey were both smiling smugly as they 
looked about at the Russians. 

The truck drove up, turned around and backed up under the 
liorizontal bar. T^^•o soldiers jumped onto the truck. I'hen 
Klavdia Ushakova, opening her eyes mde aS though ^vith incoin- 
prehending astonishment, shouted in a low-pitched voice: 

“Comrades. I'm dying, wipe out the Germans, swear you 
will ” 

A soldier swung his palm over her mouth and at once began 
hastily and clumsily pulling the noose over her thin, cbUdisIi 
neck from the back. 

Still seated, AUncI Sviridov gave a hoai^e, heart-rending 
shout: 

“Comrades, kill the Germans! . . 

The other soldier struck him over the head and also began 
to pull on the noose. 

The people in the crowd were crying louder and louder. The 
truck jerked fortvard sharply. Klavdio Ushakova's legs dragged 
forward, her body pitched back as though she 'Were falling, and 
tlien she s^vung free. She wag the first to hang on tlie thin rope, 
her bare head bent toward her shoulder, her eyes closed.... 

Pyotr Filippovich, the hurgomosier, stood on the spot where 
the truck had been. The crowd watched with horror as he re- 
moved liis hat and crossed himself. 

At dusk several days after the execution the Chief of Staff 
Stood in the designated place, in a thid:cl of scrub oak in a 
gully, waiting for the Gorshkov girl. Gorshkov himself came. 
The Chief of Staff trembled from head to foot as he looked 
at him. But Gorshkov merely squatted on his liannches and 
in a quiet voice began to give a detailed account of the exe- 
cution. 
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Tlie people realized tkal great martyrs, samU, had diparted 
from llns ivorld Their last challenging Mord» are still rinsing 
in e\pr)bod> s ears As for information, here it is . 

He then began to report more important information than 
the Chief of Staff had e\er dreamed of. For a long time he 
gazed \Mde-e\ed at Gorshko\ 

“Well, if jfiu’re Ijmg ...” 

In reph P)otr Filippovich onl\ spread out his palms and 
grinned, out of his hat he took a map on which the German 
petrol and mumtiom stoics were niaikcd with crosses 

‘Dont vou draw any more maps.” Yevtyukhov told hitOi 
pocketing the sheet of paper. ‘‘I forbid it moH firinlj Keep 
eter\thin| in your memory — and no papers’ And don't come 
here an> more j oursclf Send the girJ ” 

Gorshkov’s information proved exact Gcrroar dump? were 
blasted skyward one after the other The pale, taciturn Anna 
stole up to the gully almost every evening with infoTTnation both 
important and unimportant. One day she said in her u&nal 
grumbling, indifferent tone 

“Papa told me to tell you they’ve received new tommy guns 
and that he’s got the key to the warehouse now You’ll be the 
first ones (o get them Come tomorrow night, but he said you 
shouldn’t dare fire at the feeniries but only use knives ’* 

Pyotr Filippovich operated boldly and audaciously’. He 
Seemed to be mocking the Cermatis, to be demonstrating to them 
that the Russian is truly a cleverly contrived person, and that 
It was not for the shallow, liiuited German mind tn grapple with 
the “ober, inspired, sharp Russian imnd which often does not 
ever know the limits of its own potentialities 

Both officers were confident that they had found a quick- 
wilted person as loyal to them as a dog to its ma<ter They hved 
m constant terror* under their very no=es army stores burned 
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down and trains ancfc wrecked — and jusl those trains \s'hicli ivere 
carrying troops or ^peciaily important freight; it never would 
have occurred to them, for instance, that a good half of tlie 
rifles, tommy guns and revolver? received in crates from ^Varsaw 
were already gone, and that carefully sealed crates loaded with 
sand had been shipped from Medvedovka to the front. The 
officer rrilb Thor's streaks of lightning on his collar never 
dreamed that the object of the attack on his house one murky 
night had been to steal for several hours his dispatch case, 
containing a map with extremely important notations. He him- 
self escaped rath nothing more serious than a scare when in the 
middle of the night the rvindowpane crasiied and something 
landed on the floor with such a blast that if he had not been 
lying on n low cot at the lime the irreparable would have oc- 
curred. He sprang out into the street in his drawers. Pandemo- 
nium spread through the village. Soldiers ran out of U\e huts 
shouting “Parlisanen!*" and firing into the darkness. Two sentries 
with slashed throats lay near the officer's porch. It was morning 
before he realised that his dispatch case was missing. Later on 
Pyotr Tilippovich brought U toeetlier with a little suitcase and a 
muddied uniform — he had found llies e articles in a vegetable patch 
nearby; the parlis-ans had evidently dropped them as they fled. 

Pyotr Filippovich’s burgomastership cost the Germans dear- 
ly. But finall)- he was caught — because of a petty thing, or 
rather, because of his overbearing wTath against the Germans. 
He stole a rubber stamp and a letterhead, look a German type- 
writer from the ^rarehouse. and drove over to ilie village of 
Staraya Buda. tvhere the partisan detachment of \’asili ^^asilyev- 
icli Kozuhskv operated. The director of tlie school wrote him 
out a pass in German to enter the town and army headquarters. 
Although YaslH Vasilyevich knew German well, he made a 
mistake in a case ending. This was Gorshkov’s undoing. He was 
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fJelaineH and sent back to AledvedmLa togetlier vulh the forged 
pass Neither the tall office^ nor the good looking one could 
gra-p such unfathomable Russian insidiousness, but later they 
became enraged now e%eTythiiig was clear.,. 

This happened at a lime when the Red Army had broken 
through one of the sectors of (he Genuan front and was driving 
the Germans out of \iUages and hamlets The partisans were 
the first to enter and occupy Medvedovka. On the street Yevtyu 
khov was accosted by Anna; the girl's hair was matted with 
earth and twisted as though b) plica; her face was drawn 
dusty, aged , her dress was tom at the knees 
“Are you looking for my papa’” 

“Yes, jes, what’s the matter with him’” 

“The Germans burned down our hut and killed mama and 
brother They tortured ray papa four dajs; he’s still hanging 
alive, come on ” 

Walking as though in a trance, Anna led Yevtyukhov to 
the former Gorshkov house with the tin roof. She turned and 
with difficulty parted her lips to say 

Don’t j ou think an) thing — my papa didn’t tell them a w ord ” 
Gorshkov, clad only in his iinderpanis, hung from a cross 
beam in the cow shed, his feel were blue and slack; his sagging 
body was covered with wells, his arms had been twisted hcliind 
his back, and his ribs protruded— a hook had been fixed into 
his right chest, and he hung from the cross beam on a rib . 

When Yevtyukhov called some men and tried to lift him to 
lighten his auHering*, Pyotr Filippomch, evidently delirious 
muttered 

“Nichevo We’re Russians” 
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Mikhail Sholokhov 


. . You cannot defeat an enemy 
viibout bavini; Icamt to liate him from 
the boRom of j-our hearL’’ 

fOrrfer of the Dag of (fie People's 
Commissar of Bcfencc of (he U^S.R. 
J. Stalin, Uaa i. J9J2.; 


IKE MEX, trees also fulfill llieir individual destinies 
i tsarlitne. I have seen a huge tract of v.oodland 
cut do^^u by our artilleiy fire. Here, cjuile recently, 
tile Germans, driven out of ihe village of X.. had entrenched 
themselves, thinking to make a prolonged stay; bat deatli morred 
them down together tvllh the trees. Under the felled pine trunks 
lay German dead, their mangled bodies rotting among the living 
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green of ihe ferns, and all Ifie te'inous fragrance of shell splin* 
tereii pine was powerless to drown that gliflingl)-sickl), pungent 
stench of decaying bodies. E\en the earth lUell with its dun* 
coloured scorched and bnille-edged shell holes gave off, it 
teemed the odour of the grate ... 

SilenlU inajeslicall), death held swa> in that clearing made 
and ploughed up hj oUr shclU, but in the tery middle of the 
clearing stood a solitary sd\cr birch that had sur^^^cd hj some 
miracle and the breeze swayed its splinter-scratched boughs and 
ivhi»pered in ihe shiny and gluey young Ictjiea 

We were walking through the clearing The young orderly 
just obcad of me touched the birch trunk lightly and asked with 
sincere and affectionate astonishment: 

“How did you manage to come through it, my sweet?" 

But while a pine that u hit by a shell falls as though mowed 
down hy the wind, leaiing only a bristly slump coring pine tar, 
the oak meets death otherwise • 

A German shell htt the trunk of an ancient oak growing on 
the bank of a itatnelrss streani. The yawning, jagged wound 
sapped the life from half the tree, but the other half, bowed by 
the explosion lowarcU the water, tenved manellously in the 
springtime and burst into luxunant leaf And to this day, no 
doubl, the lower boughs of that mutilated oak bathe in ihe run- 
ning water while the upper still stretch out eagerly to the sun- 
light their firm, c1ii«elled leases 


Tall, rather stooped, with something of the kite in his Ugh, 
broad shoulders. Lieutenant Gerasimov was sitting at the 
entrance of the dupout, ghring os a circumstantial account 
of today’s action, the enemy tank attack repulsed by his 
battalion 
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His lean lace Avas calra. almost indlffercnl: his inflamed 
eyes scrcvvcd up Avearily. He spoke in a cracked bass and from 
time to time interlaced his big knotty fingers; it u'as curiously 
out of keeping with his powerful frame, his manly, strong 
face — this gesture so eloquent of mute grief or profound and 
painful reverie. 

Suddenly he ceased speaking and a change came over liis 
face: his iswartliy cheeks paled, the muscles twitched in the hol- 
lows beneath the cheekbones, and his ej'Cs. gazing steadilv be- 
fore him, lit up witli suclt fierce, unquenchable hatred that I 
involuntarily turned to follow his gaze. Tlirec German prisoners 
nvere crossing the woods from the forward fringe of our de- 
fences. escorted by a Red Army man in a summer tunic 
bleached bj* the sun. his trench cap pushed to the back of Ins 
head. 

The Red .■Army man trudged on at a leisurely pace, rhyllt- 
nnoally swinging Ids rifle, the bayonet flashing menacingly in the 
sunliglit. And the Germans too plodded on leisurely, unwillingly 
dragging their feet shod in low liools caked tnih yellow 
.mud. 

As he reached the dugout. the German prisoner, tvho walked 
in front — .an elderly man willi lioHow checks overgrown witii 
thick brown stubble — cast a glowering, wolfish glance at us, 
then turned sharply away and adjusted the helmet atiaclied to 
his belt. Lieutenant Gerasimov sprang to his feet and barked 
at the Red Array man: 

“Wliat are you up to? Taking ’em for a stroll? ! Now then, 
get a ino\-e on and more sprightly!*’ 

He evidently granted to add something else but lost his 
breath ivilh indignation. Turning sharply, he ran down into the 
dugout. A senior lieutenant who was present volunteered a replv 
'to my inquiring, astotiished glance. 
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■ Can t be helped,’ he said lo an undertone “It’s hu nerves 
He \'as taken prisoner by the Gerinans— didn t jou know ? Ttou 
ought to talk lo him sonietiiiie Went through an at'ful lot there, 
and naturally he cant bear the sight of a Ine German after 
that— yes, a live German He doesn’t mmd looking at dead ones. 
I’d say, he even gets a certain satisfaction out of it, but let him 
only catch sight of prisoners and he either shuts his eyes and 
sits there pale aa death, or turns away and clears out 

The lieutenant moved nearer to me and dropped his voice 
to a whisper “I went into action with him ivvice He’s as strong 
as a horse, and you ought lo see what he does.... Ive seen a 
lot in my time, but the way he lays about him vvith butt and 
bavoiipt — 1 tell yon there’s semethinjj lernfyine about it*’’ 


That night the German heav’y artillery kept up a disturbing 
fire At regular intervals a dull rumble was beard in the dis- 
tance, followed 0 few second» later by the metallic whine of a 
shell in the starry sky overhead; the whine vfould rise lo a pitch 
and gradually die away till eomewhere behind u3, in the direc- 
tion of the highway, crowded in the daytime with trucks bnng- 
ing up ammunition to the firing line, there would be a spurt of 
yellow flame and an explosion like a thunderclap. 

In the intervals between the shells, when silence fell on the 
woods, we could hear the thin whine of the gnats and the 
diffident croaking of startled frogs from the neighbouring 
gw’amp 

We were lying under a haxel bush and Lieutenant Gerasimov 
was leisurely giring us his story, beating oQ the gnats with a 
twig. 1 give the story here as far ae I can rememher it 

“Before the war I was a tnechanic at a factory in Western 
Siberia. 1 was called up Ia«l year — ^ihc ninth of July, 1941, lo 
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be exact. I’ve got a lamily. a wife and Iwo children, and then 
thcvi-’s my father, lie’s disabled. Well, my wife, naturally, cried 
a bit when she saiv me off, and told me, ‘Defend your couiitr}- 
and your folks to the last. Lay down your life if need be but 
ivc've got to nin ihrough!’ I remember I laughed then and said 
to her, ‘'STio do you tliink you are, my wife or the family agi- 
tator? I guess I’m big enough to know myself irliat I’m about, 
and as for ivinning through — we'll wring it out of the fascists 
by the throat, don’t you worry.’ 

“My dad’s made of tougher stuff, of course, but I didn't get 
off without a bit of parting advice from him cither. ‘Remember, 
Victor,’ he said, 'the Gerasimovs are no ordinary family. You 
come of a line of workingmen; your great-grandfather worked 
for Stroganov; our family’s been turning out the country's iron 
for hundreds of years, and you've got to be like iron in this tvar. 
Tiie government ^ve have is of our own making, it kept you a 
commander of the reserves before the war broke out, and you’ve 
got to let the enemy have it good and hard.’ 

“*We will, Dad,’ I said. 

“On the way to the station I dropped in at tlie District 
Party Committee headquarters. Our Secretary was a drj', matter- 
of-fact chap given to reasoning and I thought to myself — well, 
it my wife and my old man simply couldn’t resist giving me 
some parting advice, this fellow- will surely never let me go 
ivithoul a half-hour speech at least. It turned out just the very 
opposite. ‘Sit do^vn. Gerasimov-,’ be says. 'It used to be the 
custom in the old days to sit doiwn for a minute or t^vo be- 
fore taking a journe)'.’ 

“V’e sat quietly for a bit, and then he got up and I sa^v 

that bis glasse.s looked sort of blurred Well. I thought to 

myself. ^\•on(Ie^s are happening today. And then he said, ‘There’s 
nothing much to say. Comrade Gerasimov. I remember you 
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when >ou were ju>t so high, a lop-eared joungitcr weanng a 
I'ltjneet 8 red lie And I remeinLer \ou alterwardi a? a 'ioung 
Communist league inemKer, and Tie known >ou as a member 
ol llie Parti now Shoi. no mere) to those German 

swine' The Part) organization has confidence in jou’ For the 
first time we kissed each oilier— and somehow that Secrelarj 
didn t seem such a dr\ old sUck as before. 

“And I came out of the District ComniiUee building cheered 
and inoied b% the affectionate waj lie treated me. 

‘■jM\ wik. too. pul me in a more cheerful frame of mind. 
\ou can well understand it’s not a particularl) cheerful business 
for anN mans wife — hanng to see her husband off to the 
front \^en, and mine also got a bit up^et. she vaitted to *3' 
eomethirg reail> important but ever)lhing liad gone clean out 
of her head The tram was just pulling out and she tan along- 
side. wouldn’t let go of my hand and kept on repeating* 

‘■‘See >ou look after yourself, Vitya, and don't catdi cold 
out there at the front’ ‘Good hea>cn5. Nadya,’ I said, ‘what do 
you take me for? 1 shouldn’t think of catching cold It’s a very 
healthy and even temperate climate out there.’ And I fell sad 
at parting with her and at the same time chccrcd by the sill} 
hilt sweet things she Said And then a quiet anger at the Germans 
took hold of me ‘Since you were tbc first to start, oar treacher- 
ous neighbours — ^ou'd better look out,* I thought ‘VTc’!! gi'® 
you the drubbing of your life’** 

He was silent for a few minutes, Iwening to the spasmodic 
exchange of machine gun fire on the forward fringe It cea-ed 
as suddenly as u had begun 

* Before the war we used to gel machinery from German) 
When I was assembling it, I remember, I used to exarnine e\eTV 
part fne or six tunes, turning it over and looking at it from 
Cl cry side There was no doubt about il, skilful hands bad made 
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those machines. I used to read books by German writers, and 
somehow I'd got into the way of respecting the German people. 
True. I used to think at limes what a shame it was that a people 
so gifted and industrious should stand that abominable Hitlerite 
regime. . . . But that, after all, was llieix own affair. . . . Then 
tlie ar broke out in Wcslcm Europe. . . . 

“And so I was on mj* way to the front and I couldn't help 
tliiiiking: their army's not a weak one and they're pretty strong 
oil the technical side. when you come to think of it, it’s 

reallj' interesting to cross swords willi an enemy like tliat and 
lireak bis ribs. We ivereii’l so simple either, in 1941, I must 
admit I never looked for too much honesty in this adversary of 
ours — you can’t expect an>*thing of that sort vrhen you’re dealing 
with fascism — but I never thought we’d have to fight such a 
downright unprincipled gang ns tltc Germans actually turned 
out to be. But we’ll come to that later on 

“Our unit reached the front at die end of July. Early on 
tlie morning of Uic lwenty*sevcnlli we went into action. At first, 
being new to it, it was a bit terrifying. They made us a bit 
uncomfortable witli their trench mortars but toivards evening 
we’d got the hang of things, knocked them about a bit, and 
dislodged them from one of the villages. We rounded up a 
bitnch of them, about fifteen men, in that engagement. I remem- 
ber it clearly as if it had only just happened. They were brought 
in looking frightened and pale. My men bad cooled down by 
then and each brought the prisoners wlial he could spare: a pot 
of soup, some tobacco or a fag, odicrs treated them to some 
tea. And they clapped them on the back and called them ‘ca- 
marade.’ WHiat are you fighting for, caniarade,’ and all Uiat 
sort of thing. 

“One of our fellows, a man with years of service behind him, 
watched this touching scene and said. ‘Chuck slobbering over 
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these friends of jouxs. Here thej*rc all “coniarades Wait till 
you see what they’re doing l>d)ind their own lines, how they 
treat our wounded men and civihatis/ Well, his wotda 
were like a bucket of cold tivater on our heads. And Uien he 
walked off 

“Soon after that out troops launtdied an ofiensiie and then 
we did see what they were doing villages razed to the ground: 
hundreds of women, children and old folks shot; mutilated 
corpses of Red Anny prisoners, women and girls, some only 
children, raped and then brutally murdered. 

“One case in paittcuUr atuclc in my mind: it was a girl 
of about eleven She tnust have been on her way to school when 
the Gennans caught her, dragged her into a potato patch, raped 
and then killed her. There she lay among the crushed potato 
tops, a chit o! a gicl, a mere child, with her seboohhooks lying, 
all around spattered with blood . Her face was fnghtfulf 
gashed with a aabre She was suli clutching her open school* 
satchel We covered the body with a cape and stood about 81*- 
lenlly for a hit. Then the men went away just as silently. But 
I lingered on, wluaperiug over and over again, in a sort of a 
daze ‘Barkov and Polovinkin Physical Geography Reader for 
Junior Secondary and Secondary School.*’ It was the title of 
one of the books lying there in the grass. A book I knew.. 
Because my own Htllc girl was iu the fifth form. . . . 

*Thia was near Riizhin At Skvin we came across a gully 
where the Gennans had tortured captured Red Army men to 
death. You’ve been in a butcher shop, haven’t you^ Well, 
that 11 give you an idea of what the place looked like. . • - 

‘TTie bodies hung from the boughs of the trees growing in 
the gully. The arms and legs had been hacked off, and half 
the skin flayed off.... The bodies of eigbl more men lay m 
a heap, at the bottom of the gully. And there yon couldn’t make 
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anything out. It ^^■as just a pile of slaughtered flesh. Arid 
slacked on top of it. like dishes one fitting into the other, were 
eight Red Army trench caps. . . . 

"You see, I couldn't even tell you all tliat I've seen. There 
are no words to describe it. You have to see yourself. Anyhow 
ifs about. time we changed the subject,' and Lieutenant Gera- 
simov said nolliing for a long time. 

"Is smoking allowed here? ' I asked. 

‘ Yes, of course, but don't show a light,"’ he replied in a 
hoarse voice. Then, lighting up himself, he went on: 

"You can easily understand that after seeing all the Ger- 
mans have done \ve've become pretty savage ourselves. It was 
only to be eirpected. Every one of us realized lliat ne -weren't 
dealing witli humait beings but with foul Leasts drunk :s'itli 
blood. It was apparent that die Germans killed, raped and mur- 
dered oiir people wid) the same thoroughness and precision 
diey had once applied in making their machines. After a tv'hile 
\s‘e had to fall back again, but we kept on fighting like devils 
all the time. 

“Nearly all die men in my company ivere Siberians. But 
ws put up a stubborn figlil for every inch of Ukrainian soil. 
JIany a man from my parts was killed in the Ukraine, but the 
Germans had to pay a heavier price still. Yes, %ve ^vere losing 
ground but rve let them have it hot just the same.” 

He look a fe>v puffs at liis cigarette, then uent on, and now* 
there as'cs tenderness in his voice. 

‘Tine soil in the Ukraine, and die nature is lovely too. 
Every \-iIlage. every hamlrt, seemed near and dear to us. illaybe 
it‘s because ive weren’t stinting our blood to defend them, and 
blood, tliey say, is thicker than -e-ater. ... .A.nd whenever we 
had to withdraw from any of those villages our hearts ached, 
ached like llic very dickens. It bnrL hurt devilishly. Here ive 
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^>erc EiLanclonms a place, and wo eimplj could not look each 
oilier in tlie cnc 

“ Little dill I think at the tune that IM ewr he a prts 
oner of the Germans Bill Uiat'a ashat It-ippered 1 tsas v\oundcil 
ill Septemlier for the first lime, but I 6ta)ed on tvilh my c®™ 
l>ain And on the iwcnly-firsl I Mas Mounded for the second 
tune in the fighting around Dcfusovka, Poltava Region, and 
taken prisoner 

“German tanks had broken through on our left flank and 
their infantry came pouring into the breach Wo vere surround- 
ed hut Me fought out May through That day my companj 
suffered particularly heavy losses We repulsed two tank attacks, 
set fire to and crippled ‘ix of tlw enemy’s tanks and an ar- 
moured car and laid down about a liundred and twenty Hitlerites 
m a maize field. But at tins point they brought up their mortar 
baUeiies and "c were obliged to abandon the height which 
we’d held from midda) till four o’clock It had been hot since 
moining Not a cloud m the sky and the sun Lla*mg down llH 
jou felt you couldn’t broathe Sliclks uerp: coming over thick 
and fast and, I remember, wc Merc so thirsty our lips Mere 
swollen black and I was issuing orders in a hoarse croak that 
I didn't recognize as my own voice Wc were crossing a ravine 
when a shell burst tiglit in front of me 1 saw a pillar of black 
earth and dust — and — that was all One shell splinter went 
through mj helmet and a second got me m the right shoulder 
“I don't remember how long I lay there unconscious, but 
the tramping of feet brought me to myself Raising my head, 
I saw that I wasn't lying where I had fallen. My tunic was 
gone and my shoulder had been roughly bandaged I had lost 
my helmet, too There was a bandage rnund my head but it 
hadn’t been properly fastened and the end hung down on ray 
chest It flashed through my mind that my men had carried 
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me off the field and bandaged me on the »vay; and It ivas them 
I hoped to see ^vhen, after much difficulty, I raised my head. 
But running towards roc were not my men — but Germans! It 
was the tramp of their feet that had brought me back to con- 
sciousness. 1 could see them perfectly clearly now', just as thougli 
oil a cinema screen. I groped about me: neither revolver nor 
rille nor even a liand grenade were within reach. Someone — 
jirohably one of my own men — ^had relieved me of my arms and 
map cose. 

“ ‘So this is llic end,’ I tlimiglit to myself. What else was 
I thinking at the moment? If you want to use my story for a 
future novel, you'd heller fill in ihe gaps yourself. To tell the 
truth, I hadn’t time to ihink of onylhing just then. The Ger- 
mans were close at hand and I didn’t want to die lying down. 
I simply didn’t want to. I just couldn’t meet the end lying 
down, you understand? So I made a terrific effort and got up 
on my knees, touching the ground with my hands to steady 
myself. 

“By the time they reached me I was on my feel. Yes, I stood 
there, rather groggy, and terribly afraid that my knees would 
give ivay any moment and they’d finish me off ivith their 
bayonets while I’d he down. I can’t recall a single face now. 
They clustered around me talking and laughing. ‘Kill me, you 
blackguards!’ I said. 'Kill me and be done with it, before I 
fall.’ One of them hit me with his rafle butt. I fell but managed 
to get up again. They hurst out laughing and one of them 
waved liis hand as much a® to say; get a move on. I did. 

“My face was caked with blood from the wound in my 
head, and blood ivas still flowing from it, ‘w-arm and sticky; 
niy shoulder ached, and I couldn’t raise my right hand. I re- 
member now that all I wanted was to Tie down and not go 
anywliere, but still — I went on. ... • , ■ 
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“No, I certamh didnt 4\ant to die, and e\en less did I 
want to sia) a iixiaoner WitU mucli efTorl, fighting down 
di2^meos and nausea, I }>|odded on; so there was life in me 
>et, and I could still n)o^e. Bat oh, how tlurst tormented itie! 
Mj mouth was parched and all the time I kept putting one 
fool in front of the olhir a sort of black mist seemed to he 
billowing helore my eyes I ^^as on the verge of unconscious- 
ness but I went on, ihinking to myself ‘As soon as I get a drink 
and a hit of a rest, I’ll make a dash for it*' 

“All of us who had been taken prisoner were assembled 
on the fringe of a grove and lined up. They were men from 
a neighbour unit of ours From my own regiment I recognized 
only two Bed Army men — from the 3rd Company Most of the 
prisoners Viere wounded 

“A German lieutenant demanded in broken Russian if there 
were am corniiiissars and commanders among us Nobody an* 
Rwered Then he snapped out. ‘Commis'ara and officers — two 
pates forward march*’ Nobody budged 

“The lieutenant paced slowly m front of the line and picked 
out about fifteen men who looked more or less like Jews He 
adkcd each of tlmm, ‘Jade’’ and, without waiting for an answer, 
ordered the man to fall out The men he picked out included 
not only Jews but Armenians and Bussians who liapptned to 
ho swarthy and liaic black hair They v\ere led off a little dis 
lance away and «hot down before our eves with tommy guns 
Tlieii we were submitted to a rather perfunctory search, and 
deprived of our wallcLs and other personal belongings I "a? 
never m the habit of carrying my Party card in my wallet' it 
vtfas in an inside pocket of my breeches, that’s why they over- 
looked it. Men are queer creatures, when you come to think 
of 51. I knew for certain that Ufe hung on a thread, that 
even if I wasn l killed when I attempted to escape, I’d be sure 
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to be killed on the road because I’d lost so much blood that 
I wouldn’t be able to keep up with the rest. And yet. when the 
search was over and I knew I still had my Party card on lue. 
I rvas so glad that I actually forgot all about my Uiirst. 

were lined up and driven off westward. A pretty strong 
guard kept llie roadsides, in addition to a dozen German motor- 
cyclists. We \\'ere kept going at a quick pace and my strength 
rvas ei)bin" fast. I fell twice, but each time I scrambled to my 
feet and rvent on because I knew that if I rfayed do^m a minute 
longer the column would pass on, and I would be shot then 
and there in the road'vay. That was what happened to a sergeant 
just ahead of me. He'd been iv-oundcd in the leg and could 
hardly drag himself along. He groaned terribly and sometimes 
even shrieked with pain. We'd gone about a kilometre tvhen 
he cried out: 

“ ‘No, I can't stick it any longer! Good-bye, comrades!’ and 
sat do^vn in the middle of the road. 

“The others tried to give him a hand but be slumped dorvn 
again on the ground. I reraember him like someone in a dream 
— his drawn, pale, youtbfui face, the knitted brov>'s, and eyes 
^^•et tdth tears. The column passed on. He tvas left behind. I 
glanced round, and saw a man on a motorcycle ride up close 
to him and, without getting off. pull out his revolver, shove it 
against the sergeant’s ear and fire. Before wc reached the river 
the Germans shot sever.vl more Red Army men who fell behind. 

‘'And then \vc came in sight of the river, a wrecked bridge 
and a truck thal’d got stuck at the side of the crossing. And 
right tliere I fell f.ice downwards. Did I faint? No. I didn’t. 

I just measured my length in the road. My mouth ^\•as full of 
dust. I ground ray teeth in furj*. I could feel the sand gritting 
benveen my teeth, but 1 couldn’t up. My comrades \vere mar- 
ching past me. ‘Get up quick!’ one of tliem said in a low voice 
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as he passed, ‘or ibey'll do )OU in* 1 started to tear inj mouth 
apart with my fingers and to press hard on my eyeballs so that the 
pain would rouse me and help me to get to m> feet again 
“The column had pasted on and my ear caught the swish 
of the motorcycle wheels coming towards me. Somehow I did 
manage to struggle to my fed’ Without glancing at the motor- 
cyclist, and staggering like a drunkard. I forced myself to reach 
the column and fell into line somewhere at the hack Crossing 
the rl^er, the tanks and trucks stirred up the mud in the water, 
but we drank of it greedily— 'that warm, brown slush — and it 
seemed sw-eelfr to ua than the purest spring water. I splashed 
my head and shoulder with it That refreshed xne and m) 
strength came back. Now 1 could trudge on in the hope that 
I would not drop and be left lying m the roadway . . 

“Hardly hod wc left the mcr behind than we met a col* 
umn of German tnedtom tanks. The dnver of the leading lank, 
seeing that we were prisoners, stepped on the gay and droie 
foil liU into our column The front ranks were mangled and 
crushed under the treads. The moioTcycIi«ts and the rest of 
the escort roared with laughter at the sight, bawled something 
to the tank crews, who had popped their heads out of the 
hatches, and waved their bands Then they lined u» up again and 
drove us along by the side of the road. Oh yes. they’ve a queer 
sense of humour, the Germans, there’s no doubt about it, .. 

“That ercniDg and night I made no attempt to escape, as I 
reahied that I wouldn’t he able to do it — I was too weak from 
loss of blood. Besides, a strict watch was kept over us, and any 
attempt at escape would have failed. But hovf I cursed mpclt 
afterwards for not havmg made the attempt’ Next morning we 
were driven through a villagewhere a German unit was staUonf d 
The German infantrymen trooped out into the street to look 
at us, and our guards made Us go through that village at the 
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double. They ^vanled lo humiliate u? belore the German sol- 
diers ^vho 'vere just coining up to the front. And we did it at 
tlie double. Wlioever lagged behind or fell was shot on die spot. 
By evening rve had reached the war prisoners' camp. 

“Tliis was the yard of a former macliinc-and-lractor station 
ivell fenced off w'ilh barhed wire. Prkoners were huddled inside 
shoulder lo shoulder. We were banded over to the camp guard 
and they drove us inside with their liHe butts. To call that camp 
hell would be saying nolliing at all. For one thing, there was 
no latrine. Men had to relieve themselves where they stood and 
then sit or lie in filth and slinking pools. The breaker men 
never got up at all. ^Te were given food and water once a day — 
that is to say, we got a mug of water and a handful of rsiv 
millet or mildewed .Minflower seed. Nothing else. Some days 
they forgot to give us anything at all. . . . 

“After a day or two heav^ rains set in. The slush and mud ^vas 
up to our knees by now. In the morning the men. drenched to the 
skin, steamed like horses; and the rain never ceased. . . . Several 
dosen prisoners died everj- night. We were getting \veafcer and 
tveaker for want of food. And my wounds troubled nic a lot. 

“By the sixth day I felt that my head and shoulder were 
much ivor«. The ivounds began lo fester and smell. Kext lo 
the camp there were collective farm stables, ^^•herc seriously 
wounded Red Amij- men were lying. In Uje morning I went 
over lo tlie corporal of the guard and told him I wanted to 
see the doctor, as I had been told there was one with the vs ound- 
ed. The German NCO spoke Russian quite well. ‘Go to vour 
doctor, Russian.’ he replied. ‘Hc*s sure to help you right awav.’ 

“At that time I didn’t understand the sneer, and made my 
way to the stables. 

“The airny doctor met me at the door. He was a finished 
man. I could see at once. Thin to the point of emaciation, he 
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\'as already hall out of liis mind with all he had gone tlirough 
The wounded la> about on manure litters, suffocating with the 
ahunnnahle stench Tlieir wounds were crawling with maggots 
and those of the men vibo were still able to do so, dug them 
out with their flngernaifa and sticks . . . Beside tbem lay a pile 
of dead prisoners that no one had time to clear away. 

“‘See that’’ the doctor said ‘So how can I help you? I 
hasen’t a bandage or anything Clear out, for God’s sake Take 
jour dirlv bandages off and sprinkle nsbea on the wounds 
There's some fresh ashes at the door,’ 

“I did as he advised The German NCO met me at the door. 


He was grinning broadly ‘Well, how was it’ Oh, your soldiers 
haie a splendid doctor Did he give you any helpl’ I wanted 
to pass him without speaking but he punched me in the face 
and shouted 'So you won’t answer me, you swine** I fell, and 
lie kicked me in the chest and head until he got tired. I’ll never 
forget that German as long I live, never. He beat me up 
several times after that loo As soon as he’d catch sight of me 
through the barbed wire, he’d order me out and start healing 
me ulenlly and methodically . 


“You wonder how I stood it oil’ Before the war, and be- 
fore I became a mechanic, I worked as longshoreinaii on the 
Kama, and I could carry two sacks of salt, a hundredweight 
each, at one lime Yes, I was prHly strong, nothing to complain 
of, and in general I have a sound constitution. But the chief 
tiling was— r didn’t want to d,e, my will to resist was strong. I 
had to get tack to the army to fight for our countrj— and I did 
get hack eventually, to avenge myself on the enemy to the full! 

From that camp, which was a sort of evacuation centre, I 
was transferred to another about a hundred kilometres awav 
It didnl differ at all from the first one the same tall posts 
wuh barbed wire around them, and not a bit of roofin- over 
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the prisoners' heads — nothing. And the food was just the same, 
except that occasionally instead of raw millet wc got a mug of 
cooked mouldy grain, or they would drag iti the carcasses of 
some dead horses and let the prisoners divide the meat up among 
tliemselves. ate so as not to die of starvation and hundreds 

of our men died of it Then, to make matters worse. Uie 

cold vreather set in; in October it rained without end, and there 
■\rcre frosts in tlie morning. We suffered cruelly from the cold. 
I managed to get a tunic and a greatcoat off a dead Red Army 
man, hut even these didn’t protect me from the cold. 'vere 
used to hunger by then. 

“Tlie soldiers tvho guarded us were well-fed — fattened on 
whaf lliey were stealing. They were all tarred with the same 
brush. A choicer selection of scoundrels svould be hard to find. 
Their idea oi entertainment ran on the following lines. In tlie 
inoviiing a corporal would come up to the barbed wire and 
amiounce through the inicrprcter: ‘Rations will be given out 
no'v. Tlicy’II bo issued on the left side.’ 

“The corporal would leave. Every man able to stand on 
his feet would line up on the left side. And then we’d wait — 
an hour, two hours, even three. Hundreds of shivering, living 
skeletons standing in the piercing wind. Standing and waiting. 

“Suddenly Germans would appear on the opposite side. 
They’d throtv pieces of horse flesh over the barbed tvire. The 
■^vholc famished crowd would stampede across to the other side. 
There would be a regular scrinamage over the muddied bits of 
horse meat. 

“The Germans would roar with laughter. Then ihere’d be 
a prolonged burst of macliinc-gnn fire followed by shrieks and 
groans. The prisoners would rush to the loft side again. The 
ground would be streivn with Idlled and wounded. . . . The lanky 
first lientenant — the superintendent of the camp — would then 
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approach Jh<* barhcJ accompanietl Lj ihe interpreter. Scarce- 
ly able to control bin lauphler, he tvould eay : 

“ ‘It s been reported lu me tliat a il»*graccful scene look 
place during the (li’tnbation of rations Should this occur again 
I’ll iia\e all of you Russian Bwruie shot donn without mercy 
Clear anat the killed and wounded!* Tlic German soldiers 
crowding behind the oRlccr would be spljlllng their sides laugh- 
ing Thi« was the «orl of ‘uu* they were fond of. 

“In silence we dragged the dead away from the camn yard 
and buried them in a gully nearby. . . . 

“In that camp too they beat m regularly with their fists, 
sucks and rifle butts Sometimes they beat us out of aheer bore- 
dom, Romelimes for amusement My wounds were beginning to 
hcul, then they opened again either from the constant damptie&s 
or the bealinf, and the pain wa» unbearable But I stood it« I 
lived through it all, etill clinging to my hope of delivery.... 
We slept on the muddy ground, they wouldn’t give us e\en a 
bit ,of straw. We would huddle clo«c logcllicr and lie like that. 
And all night Uie fid-eUng would go on those who were at 
the srery bottom, in the mud, would freese and those who were 
on the lop would be just as cold 'fhere was neither sleep nor 
rest, only bitter torment. 

“So the days went by as in an evil dream nfld wnlh every 
day I grew weaker. A child could have knocked me down. 
Sometimes I looked with horror at my skinny, withered arms 
and wondered: ‘How shall 1 ever get out of here?’ And how 
I cursed myself for not having attempted to e^ape at the be- 
ginning! If they'd have killed me, I would have been spared 
all this ghastly torture 

Winter came. AVe cleared away the snow and slept on the 
frozen ground. Our numbers were dwindling steadily... At 
last it was announced that m a fw days we were to be sent to 
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work, ^'e ail briglitcned up. Hope stirred in everybody's breast, 
faint enough, but still a hope lhat somehow we might get a 
chance to escape. 

Tliat night it was very still and frosty. Just before daybreak 
•we heard the booming of arliller}'. The people around me woke 
to life. When the rumble of guns came again someone cried 

“ ‘Comrades, it's our troops — attacking!’ 

“What follo^ved is well-nigh inconceivable. The whole camp 
ivas on its feci, even those who hadn't been able to get up for 
days. All around you could hear feverish whispering and stifled 
sobbing.. . . Someone near me was crying, just like a woman. . . • 
And me loo. . . . Me loo. . . .” 

Lieutenant Gerasimov’s voice broke as lie raid this. After a 
short pause he pulled himself together and went on in a quieter 
voice: “The tears rolled down my cheeks toe. and froze in the 
chill wind. . . . Someone started to sing Uic ‘International’ in a 
feeble voice: it :vas taken up by our cracked, piping voices. 
The sentries opened fire on us svith rifles and tommy guns. An 
order ^vas snapped out: ‘Lie down!’ I lay fiat, pressing my body 
into the snow, land cried like a child. But they were tears of 
pride as well os joy, pride in our people. The Germans could 
kill us, unarmed and enfeebled as we were tvith hunger, tliey 
could torture us to death, but they hadn't been able to break 
our spirit and never -would! Tliej^d got hold of the wrong kind 
for that, I’m telling you straight!” 


1 dicbi’t bear the end of lieutenant Gerasimov's storj- that 
night. He received an urgent summons from headquarters. We 
met again a few d.ays later. Hie dugout smelled of mildeiv and 
pine-tar. He was silting on a bendi, leaning forward, his huge, 
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bonv \vn«l5 resiing on his knees, (iis fingers inlerlocVed 
I Igoked at luni it occurred to jnc that it was prohably in the 
prison camp that he had got into the halnl of sitting like that 
for hours, wth his finders interlocked, silling silently, lost m 
gloomy, oppressive, fruitless raeditaunn . . 

“You want to know how 1 managed to escape’ This is how 
It happened Soon alter the night when we’d heard the guns, ve 
were put to work building fortifications The frosts had been 
followed bj a thaw It was rammg Vie were marched ofl in a 
northetlj direction from the camp On the mad we had a repeti- 
tion of our previous march men dropped with ethaostion, were 
shot and were left there . 

“One of the men, b> the way, was shot by a German NCO 
for picking up a froien potato Vit were crossing a potato field 
The man in question, a sergeant, a Ukrainian named Gondnv, 
picked up the blasted potato and wanted to hide it The NCO 
aaw him. Without a word bn went up to Gonchar and shot bin 
in the back of the head The column was ordered to hall end 
lineup again ‘All this ts German properly'’ the NCO explained, 
indicating everything with a sweep of his arm ‘Anybody wbo 
touches anything without permission will be shot'* 

“On the way wc had to pass Uirough a village The woraen, 
directly they saw us, came out and threw us pieces of bread and 
baked potatoes. Some of ns managed to pick them up, others 
didn't' the guards opened ftro on the window of the houses and 
we Were ordered to quicken our step But the children — there’s 
no frightening them' ITiey ran out into the road a good 
way ahead of tg, and left the bread there so we could 
It up as we went alor^ I got a great big boiled potato, I 
remember. I shared it with Uip man next to me We ate it, 
skin and all, and I’m sure Tve never tasted anything <o deli- 
cious in my life' 
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"The forlifications y\c were pul lo work on were in a woods. 
The guard Mas streugthened and we were given spades. But iL 
wasn’t of building iheir fortifications that I was thinking; I 
wanted to destroy them! 

“That same evening 1 made up my m'md: I scrambled out of 
the pit we were tiigging. grasped the spade in my left hand, and 

went up lo the guard I had noticed that the rest of tlie 

Germans ^vcro some distance away, near a gully, and except 
for the man who wa.s keeping watch over our group there tvasn't 
another guard anywhere near us. 

“ ‘Look, my spade’s broken.’ I muttered, going up lo the 
soldier. For an instant it crossed toy mind Uiat if I couldn't 
nraster enough strength lo knock him down at the first blow 
I was done for. The Gcnnaii must have noticed something in 
Toy face for he dropped his shoulder to unsling his tommy gun. 
Tiicn 1 hit out wltii the spade and caught him full in the face. 

I coulduT get at bis head because he was wearing a helmet. 
Still, I had enough strength left to hit him hard, and he dropped 
on his hack without a sound. . . . 

“Now I bad a tommy gun and three clips. I tried lo run. 
hut saw that I couldn't. I hadn’t the strength and that \vas all 
there was to it. I stopped, got my breath and started oG again 
at a slow trot. Tiie woods on the other side of the gully was 
thicker so I made for that. I can’t recollect now how many 
times I fell, got up, fell again.... But I was getting farther 
away ever}- minulo. Sobbing, breathless with wearinejs. I ^vas 
making my way tliroHgb a thicket on the otlier side of the hill 
when- far behind me I heard lomn^-gun hursts and slionis. It 
wouldn't be so easy to catch me now. 

“Dusk would be falling soon. But if llic Germans did 
come upon my tracks and get near me — ^vell I would 
keep only my last cartridge for myself. Tlmt thought buoyed 
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nif up, and I slowed do^m and began to nio\e more cau- 
Uousl) 

‘ 1 lut night I spent jn thft s»ood« There was a village about 
hjli a kilometre av.a\ but I svas atrasd to go near it for tear 
of bumping into liie Germans again. 

‘?sext tla^ I was picked up by some partisans. I stayed in 
their dugoiil for a eouple of ivccks till 1 got stronger At first 
the\ were rather suspicions of me. in spite of the faa that 1 
shovtcil them m> Partj card I’d managed to sew it into the Im- 
ing of mj cent white in the ramp But afterwards, when I began 
to take part in their opemiions, their altitude toward me changed. 
It was then; that I opened iti) account of the Germans I’> e kilted, 
4iid I coniirue keeping that account very carefully; the figure* 
arc gradually mounung, nearing a hundred ' 

“In January the partisans led me across the lutes I Vas 
about a month in the hospital 'they got die rphnter out nf my 
shoulder there, and as for the rest of my ailments, the rhenma. 
turn I'd got in the camp and so on — well, th«t will jUft have to 
ivail until the war is over Then I was sent home from the hospi- 
tal to convalesce I was a week at home. 1 couldn’t stay there 
any longer 1 just got a vcainmg to be bach, after all, my place 
IS here, to the vct> end” 


We said goodbye at ih® entrance to the dugout. Gazing out 
thoughtfully over the sunlit forest clearing. Lieutenant Gerasimov 
said 

• And weve Icamt to G^t the leal proper way, and to 
hale and to love War is a wheUione that sharp ens all emotions 
A ou d think that love and hate couldn’t he placed side by side. 
A'ou know the old saying The stellion and the tiimd hind— 
never m one liamess bind ’ And here you ran see them hamesaed 
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a«t3 puUiji^ well lojsclhcrl Bitter hatred is wliat 1 feel for the 
Germans for all ihcyVc done to my country and to rne. and at 
the same time I love my people with all my heart artd i ^vant 
them never to suffer imdrr the German yoke. Tliat's uliat makes 
me, and all of its for that matter, fight so savagely; it's just 
these l^vo emotions, emhoilicd in action, that will lead us to 
victor}'. .-\iid while love of country is cherished in our he.irts, 
and will ho cherished until those hearts cease to beat, we carry 
our hatred on the points of our hayoiicts. Forgiie me if it's 
rather aii claboraU; way of expressing if. hut that is wiiat I 
tliink.” eoiiehnlvd Liculi'nnnt Gerasimov, And for the first 
lime since we met he smiled the candid smile of a chhJ. 

.And now for the fir.-t timo I noticed that this Lieutenant of 
thirty-two, whose grim face hore tracts of the harrowing o,\pcri- 
cncc he had been through hut ulio was still sturdy as an oak. had 
dazr.lingiy white hair at the temples. And so pure was that hoary 
whiteness won through great suffering, thoi tJic white thread 
of n spiders wch clinging to his trench cap was lost against 
the temple, where I could not distinguish it. try ns I might. 


10— u:4 



Alexander Fadeyev 


Earthquake 


-,^^1 T WAS IN 1920, wfaeD, ID accordance with the al' 

II uiisllce concluded with the Japanese command, the 
units of the hlantime army group w ithdretf beyond 
the neutral zone, thirty kilometres from the railway The Second 
Separate Vangou Battalion found itself in the village of 
Olkhovka deep in the taiga bodewoods, tvhere it was to set up 
winter quarters and supply dumps in the event of a renewed out 
break of partisan warfare 
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Augusl came. The -WKiler quarters and storehouses had long 
been finished but the battalion had received neitlier food nor 
other supplies. It appeared to have been utterly forgotten. For 
a month the men liad been Issued no more than a handful of 
millet a day. 

It was then that it ivas decided to send two section command- 
ers, Fyodor Maigula and Trofim Shutka, to the nearest valley 
where there was food to adc for aid. 

Maigula and Shulka rvetc Southern Ussuri men. born in the 
same village and of the same age to boot, stalwart and tall as 
aslitrees. They were friends, besides. Maigula rras given to 
dreaming, and tvlicn not on duty, he would lie for hours in the 
grass rvatching the clovids sail across tlic sky, the sunlight play 
on the tree trunks, the shadows fall and the colours change in 
the morning, at noon and at eventide. Sbulka, on the other hand, 
had on inquisitive mind; he liked doing tilings and whatever 
he put his liand to he did well. He was as nimble and jolly as 
his name.^ 

To start them properly on their waj'. a local tiger hunter 
and partisan named Kondrat Frolovich Serdyuk undertook to 
lead them to tlie creek that was to guide them through tlie sur- 
rounding bogs, Serdyuk was an old man as tall as Peter the 
Great but far broader in the shoulder, with a red beard so thick 
. and so incredibly long that it became a landing joke that he 
had to brush it aside before be could answer a simple cal! of 
nature. 

For tigers the old man had a soft spot in his heart, but no 
respect, calling them simply “cats.” In Ids lifetime be had 
trapped no less than thirty of them alh'e; tliore was “no count- 
ing,” as he put it himself, the number be had killed. The live 


Shutka is Russian for “jest.” 
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Ugers ht sold to a firm called Konst {or delnery to Gcnnan 
tncnageries, and the dead* to Oiiac'c mcrchanU for use in mak- 
ing medicaments 

Kondrat FrolcvicVa body and face were cotered «ith scars 
and his right lorearta bore the deep marks of a tiger's teeth 
Once iMlh hii tvio sons he had traded a tineas ^ith three ado- 
lescent cubs For three ssedcs they had pursued the beasts* pr®- 
lenttng the tigress from slallung her prey. In tbe end the cubs 
dropped from exhaustion Hating off the dogs the tigress 
holered around in the vSeinh), but the hunters rould not get a 
bead on her. Hy twilight two of the cub* were securely bound, 
but the third tias still at large In the excitement of the chase. 
Kondrat Froloncli blundered on the adult animal in the dart 
and lakmg her for the cub, sprang at her flank with a rope m 
bn hands with such force that the old tigress was thrown off her 
four feet; he realized his tnisuLe onl) when the ligrcas'' h3J*d 
teeth flashed oo top of him and a taeage roar all but burst Id* 
eardrums There was nolhmg to do but tlmist bis arm a» deep 
as he could into the tigress’ mouth; snarling and rbolnng, the 
beast sank its teeth m the arra while Kondrat Frolovich’s sons, 
unable to shoot lor fear of hitUng their father, look turns a* 
beating the atumil on the head with their Winchesters until 
the rifles were in splinters Hie old roan himself finally mxnased 
to sink bis hunting kmfe, with his left hand into the tigress’, 
heart 

Kondial Froiovich, who had no one to talk to for months 
oa end when he was out on the trail, liked to talk when he bad 
company, and all the way he kept up a steady flaw of comerso 
Hon in hia slow, deliberate manner. 

It began with Maigulft a'kiag- 

“Ho. oomo 5oo’,e no, GrmOpa? p„»7 

nerce animals, aren t they?" 
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“Why should I fear them when I know Uiey re more afraid 
of me?” replied the old man. "Of course, our hunters like to tell 
you how they were attacked by a caL or maybe a bear, but most 
of them are tall stories, you know. Hio most savage beast doesn't 
want to get mixed up with man. He goes after you only 'rhen 
there’s no other way out. I IcU you. man's the most savage beast 
in the taiga.” 

Kondrat Frolovdch now went on to discuss men. of trhom he 
turned out to he of the worst posable opinion. 

“People aren't savage only toward the beast, but toward 
each other, and themselves, loo," the old man said. “About 
t'venly years ago I was a guide to an expedition; some educated 
colonel was mapping these parts. Once he told me: ‘Now, Kon* 
drat Frolovich, you are as simple ns a child, even your eyes are 
the eyes of a child.’ ‘The eyes haven’t got nnything to do rvith 
it. vs‘hct> there’s a vulture in my heart’ says I. ‘No.’ says he, 
‘you're a good tnan. and all because you Hw close to iinlure.’ 
Saya I, ‘Nature doesn't make tis good. Maybe it would if ive 
simple folks were its masters; but as it is we’re its slaves. On 
weekdays 'we pull up stumps until we swoat blood, and to relax 
on Sunda)'a we sndll vodka and by CTOning we're cutting each 
otlier up. No, it's misery and hatred wc get from nature, not 
goodness.’ ‘Noiv look at tlic Golds.’* he s8)'s, ‘they’re as ivild as 
they come, hut they live ns naturally as children; don’t you 
agree there’s something fine and noble about ihciu?’ ‘Sure there 
is.’ says I. 'but that’s because they observe the laws of brother- 
hood; nature for them is a cruel steprootlter and they fear her.’ 
We left It at that. True enou^, we live poorly, very poorly. 
And no matter how hard we try to better things, they keep on 


* Tlie Golds, or Nniiai, arc a tribe of the Tungusic-Manchiirian group 
iixliatiiting the Nanai Districl. Afarilimc Se^on. 
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going the old vaj. Maybe il’s an earthquake folks need to shake 
them up a bit, to turn the whole world upside down Perhaps 
those who were left would start living in a new way. Out of 
fear, you know,” the old man added, and fixing the two young 
men with hia grey eyes, he smiled. 

They reached the creek and sat down in the shade of a cedar 
to have a hile before parting After the meal, Kondrat Frolovich 
broke the silence suddenly. 

‘‘I don’t envy you fellows You’ve a terrible road ahead of 
you You know what this taiga is? It’s dead Neither bird nor 
beast dwells here, and the wind never reaches this far. Only 
silence, and what silence!” 

He removed his cap and listened, and bis eye* grew animaV 
like. Maigula and Shulka also raised ihcir heads and listened.^ 
The forest rose m front of them like an impeneirablt wall 
Not a leaf stirred, there was not a rustle, not a breath 
of wind, only the famt babble of the creek. The young men 
looked at the old roan, then at one another, and being yroung, 
burst out laughing. 


* 2 * 

True enough, the forest was so dense that the aun rarely 
penetrated its depths For thousands of years it had stood there 
unchallenged Ferns the height of a man stood all around iH 
sculptured immobility The air was damp and oppressive The 
ground was covered with rotten, rooss-grown trees that had 
crashed with age Now and then NIaigula and Shutka sank into 
the debris to their Waists. 

They pushed on. talking of one thing and another. At first 
they talked because they were happy to be away from the bore- 
dom of Olkhovka Then they talked because jt \,as frigblening 
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to be silent; so incorapreliensible was the stillness that envel- 
oped them. - 

That night they sat long at the campfire staring into the 
flames. 

In the morning Alaigula went to fetch ^^■ater for tea. He 
^valkcd down to the creek and was bending over to dip his 
canteen into its surface when he stopped short v.'ith a shudder. 
A rotting, mouldy tree stretched across the creek, and in the 
tree, stariiig straight at Afaigula, an enormous boa constrictor 
lay coiled- its flat, round head resting on the convolutions of its 
body. Its coils were studded with emeralds and in its eyes, nov' 
fixed on Maigula, ivere two pinpoints of gold. Everj-tbing >vas 
silent, only the creek babbled faintly. 

Witlt trembling bands Maigula dipped the canteen into tbe 
^rate^ and returned to the camp barely able to restrain himsoU 
from breaking into a run. At first he wanted to get his rifle and 
go back to kill the snake, but he could not bring himself to 
do itj the thought of reluming to the creek filled him with 
horror. 

That night, to their own surprise, the young men quarreled. 
Shiitka began to build a fire, and ^lalgula told him not to. He 
did not tvant a campfire for fear that the leaping flames svould 
expose them and all the weight of the gloom and silence ^vould 
come do^vn and crush them. Bat Shutka knew that it ^vas always 
safer in the taiga with a campfire. 

They began arguing, unaware that they ^rere speaking in 
\vliispers. 

‘It’s Warm enough as it is,” Alaigula hissed. "Let’s iM-ap 
ourselves in our coats and go to sleep.” 

“IlTI be safer with a fire.” Shutka hissed in repl)-. "Wbat 
are you afraid of?” 

Maigula resented this accusation of cowardice. 
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You re the one ^ho’s afraid lo be wuhout a fire." he coun 
tered ‘ It's quite warm enough as it is ** 

“I wouldn’t ha^c believed U of you*” Sbutka grew angry. 
*It II be safer with a fir^” 

The\ did huild the fire after all, but they ale llieir supper 
without looting at one another, and when they lay down lo 
sleep. It was not side by side as the night before, but on op* 
posite sides of the caropfire In the morning they got tip with 
swollen eyes and tempers on edge. 

All day they avojded meeting each oilier’s eyes and were 
silent for fear of a quarrel That day they left two high hills 
bchmd In the evening even Shnlka made no effort to stall 
a fire 

“So we’re quits,” Maigula wanted lo tell him “Maybe Tou’ll 
adnut you’re scared now’’’ 

But he did not want lo confess lo his own fears; besides, 
he was afiaid Sbuika might build a campfire out of sheer stub- 
bornness, and then it would be even more ternfving for both of 
them 

^Trapping iheraselTcs in their greatcoats, they lay down 
apart, and spent a restless, sleepless night straining their ears 
like wild animals for the slightest sound 

In the morning It appeared that Maigula had left the hatchet 
at the spot vrhere they had camped the day Ireforc, and the quar- 
rel was on again 

“1 didn’t know vou -were as big a fool as that’’’ Shutka 
sputtered 

Maigula looked at him with eyes black vnth hatred and said' 

“Y'ou’re ihc one who strapped up the packs. . . . You 
strapped them up’” 

Now they were utterly repulsive to one another Shutka 
thought that Maigula ale loo much (surely the food would not 
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last to the end of the trek), and that his lips were thick and ugly, 
and that he 'vas lazy and left eveiything for him. Shulka. to do; 
building campfires, and cooking, and washing the mess tin, and 
t}-ing up Uie packs. As for Maigula, he was no\^’ certain that 
Shutka merel)' put up a jolly front while actually he tvas a 
ctaily, hsae creature. And he kept recalling that at home the 
Shutka family had had a rcpotation for thievery. 

They no longer spoke to one anotlier. Their hatred gre^v 
from day to day. hut they both feared a shotvdotvn. The)' w'ere 
afraid that if they came to grips and one of them tvas killed, 
the survivor ^vould perish in this terrible forest from fear and 
solitude. At night titey lay apart wide atvake, somehotv jnsnag* 
ing to snatch some sleep in the daytime. It seemed that they hhd 
been on their way for on age. And when one eveninc. exhausted 
to the point of dropping in tlieir tracks, tlicy climbed to the top 
of Velvet Pass, notorious for its steepness and wildness, they 
could hardly believe their eyes: the open starry sky spread 
overhead, they felt the wind in tlieir faces and the taiga lay far 
below, dimly t-isible in the starlight. 

Barely able to wail for the morning, they began the descent. 
Just as the)- reached another brook, a loud tshirring in an alder 
grove made both leap aside, frightened by the suddpji noise 
after so many days of silence. With unbelieving eyes Shutka 
and illaigiila ivatched a covey of partridges emerge from Uie 
bushes. 

Tlie forest gradually thinned out and by noon tliey had 
reached the sun-batlied r-alley. A meny ri%-ulet barred their wa)-. 
Beyond at lay nheat fields under a deep-blue skv. In the dis- 
tance women ivere reaping the grain. 

The young men stripped and plunged into llie water. For a 
long time they splashed in the cold stream, snorting and .'milin" 
to themselves. Finaliy Shnika spoke up; 
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‘We made u after all, A?” And he laughed. 

For the first time in days they looked each other in the face, 
and each noticed the other had lost v?dght and grown yellow, 
Maigula fell sorry for Shulka, and he blinked and turned away. 

' 3 

The Suchan Regiment i»as stationed m the valley, and by 
a roundabout route it sent food to the Vangou Battalion 

Then partisan war broke out again and lasted until 1922, 
itfhen the last armed Japanese was expelled from our country. 
Shutka and Maigula as well as Kondmt Frolovich Serdyuk 
fought to the end of this war 

When the war was over, Kondrat Frolovich returned to 
Olkhoika and resumed his tiger hunting, only the beasts he 
caught went to Soviet instead of German menageries Shulka and 
Maigula went to school 

Anollier twelve years passed. 

Now Kondrat Frolovich and Shutka and Maigula, all of 
whom had started out m life from obscurity, were eminent 
people known all oier the country. 

Kondrat FroloiicVa tigers could be seen in the menageries 
and roological gardens ol Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov and 
Tbilisi And the children who came to tee them kneiv they had 
been caught b) the famous Ussun hunter Kondrat Frolovich 
Serdyuk, collective farmer of Olkhovka village. 

Shutka had become a builder of railways. He laid track in 
the Urals, m Karakhslan, m Khibrny and in the Caucasus Many 
of the people who traielled along b« roads had ne\er seen a 
rail.., Iclore, V.guU, KazaUt!, Kanl.ans, InrgW AnJ al 
lha r.,1 terminal, the trareller, eauld ,ea placgitea o[ honour 
on .Inch among oilier nain« r.., that ol TroEm Shulka 
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In ihe lueantime Maigula tad learned to paint pictures on 
canv as. His paintings were e:dubit6d in Mosco^v, Baku, Gorlovka 
and iilagnitogorsk. Everywhere people said his canvases helped 
Bring up men and women in lie spirit of the new life. 

in tile autumn of 1934 Maigula left on a trip to iiis birth- 
place. 

He did not recognize these parts he had known so well. For 
hundreds and thousands of kilometres along the old Ussuri rail- 
way a second track iras being laid, and crews of ivorkers trere 
busy at intervals all along the line. Night after night Maigula 
could not tear himself away from die coach t^’indow as he 
watched the headlights of tractors moving in the fields and 
listened to the roar of engines rise above the noise of the speed- 
ing train: it was the auturon ploughing season. 

Tlieie ^^*ere a great many troops at the stations. The men 
were well clothed and shod. During one long stop Maigula 
•sratched some troops drilling. The drill ^»€nl very ^rell. 

Over the vast expanses of the taiga airplanes coursed their 
ts'ay. Notv and then their powerful roar mingled ^vilh the noise 
of tlie train and the shadowy of aircraft crept over the yellotv 
collective farm fields and the blue waters of rivers and lakes. The 
airplane had hecome as much a part of the familiar landscape 
as meadnw larks and pigeons. 

Maigula looked at all this with moist eyes and lliousht: 
“That is the land roy father, my brothers and I worked so hard 
to clear, the land wc drenched trith our sweat, tears and blood. 
Now people have begun to live well on this land.” 

Hjs emotion reached the peak when the train pulled in at 
the station whence the Vangou Battalion had once nithdratin to 
Olkhovka. Maigula sprang out of die coacli on the platform only 
to run into Trofim Shutka; he was wearing blue breeches, the 
Order of Lenin shone on his chest, and his bare feet ^vere ihru.'t 
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into a pair of slippers, a sure sign he Incd right there at tht 
station 

"Hello, Fe(l>a,” Shutka said, just aj if it had iiecn onl) a 
few hours and not tv, cite jeors «ince they had last met 
“Where’re you bound for?” 

‘•\^hat are >ou doing here?” exclaimed Maigula 
They showered each other with fpieslions without waiting 
for an answer, they kissed and shook each other hy the ghoul- 
d*.rs Tliev were suH strong and husky, though Shutka hod g®"* 
completely Laid, with only hushy ginger eyebrows standing 
out on his face, and Matgula’s hair was as grey as a heascr’s 
pelt 

At last Maigula managed to explain that he was on Ins w^ay 
to visit the old folks, and Shoika that hd was building a new 
railway here It occurred to Maigula that his folks, who had 
waited for him twelve whole years, could sery well wait for a 
few more days, and he took hn luggage off the tram- 

* 4 • 

The railway Shutka was building ran through the very same 
lifeless forest where fourteen years before he and Maigula might 
have killed each other had they not been afraid to do so It 
had been laid almost as far as. Velvet Pass, whence it was to be 
continued to the very sea ' 

Could either one of them have thought when they stood under 
the surry eky on the crest of Velvet Pass that one of them would 
some day do away with it once and for nil? Yet that was what 
had happened, Shutka Was preparing to blast the pass wide open. 
He had planted into it twenty,«ix carloads of ainmonal-~a blast- 
ing job bigger than any since men first appeared on earth- Tlie 
mountain ndge famou* as a landmark throughout all the«c ports 
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had been stuffed high exploave and now it stood there 
ready like a pie \faiting lo be eaten. A chap had come along 
with two cameras — a big one and a small one — lo photograph 
the explosion, so that everybody should be able to see it 
later on. 

In tile evening Siiutka, Maigula and tbe cameraman set out in 
a closed rail car along the road Shntka bad built, and by morning 
they u’crc in Olkhovka. Tl»ere they intended to pick up Kondrat 
Frolovich. 

In Olkliovka the annual income was just being distributed 
among the collective farmers. A string of wagons laden with 
grain tvas moving down the dusty %-illage street — fifteen of them, 
witli si.x or seven sacks to each. This was the grain collective 
fanaer Ivan Pnitikov and his family had earned tJiai year. 

Behind the siring of carts and followed by a group of col- 
lective farmers came a fivc-piccc band, ^'o two of the instru- 
ments kept time so that it was impossible to march in step, 
but for all that the sun glistened gloriously on tlic brass, the 
bunting on tiie carls waved merrily in the wind and everybody 
was ill high spirits; 

Vnion the carts reached Pnilikov's cottage, the chaimiBn of 
llie collective farm board hurried ahead to open the gale and 
the Iiand bleiv harder, each horn still keeping its onm time. Tlie 
Prulikov family, sixteen people in all until the children, poured 
out of the cottage. The head of the family, a short, slight man 
ivith a pockmarked face tliat looked like a thimble, ran out to 
the gale, stopped in his tracks and pressed his fists against his 
chest. 

The coiieclive farm chaiiman produced a paper and read out 
llie number of ivorkday units the Prutikovs had to their credit 
and how- much grain ivas coming to tlicm. But Ivan Prutikov did 
not hear ivhat the chairman was saying; he only stood there 
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with tis small gnarled hands prised lo his chfist and routter* 

mg 

“for me’ All that for Die?” 

He IV as so dazed by this sudden wealth that everybody, his 
own children included, laughed at him. The cameraman pulled 
out his smaller camera from jls case and aimed it at the string 
of carts, the hand and Ivan Protikov himself As lor Maigula, 
he stood aside wiping the tears from hia eyes and thinking hoW 
hard it would he to convey all this on canvas; in. life everything 
was forever changing and moving ahead but the result on canvas 
was invaiiably static. 

They found Koiidrat Froloncli at home. The old man was 
sitting at tho table peering at a school globe through his speC' 
tacles, he wat holding it with both hands and turning it from 
side to side the way a doctor turns the head of his patient while 
exmtning an ailing throat or eye. 

“Well, well* Look who’s herel” he said, removing hw 
glasses, as the newcomers greeted him from the door 

Kondrat Frolovich still had his powerful frame. Only his 
beard had grown grey and he liad tnmnied it down lo a third of 
what It had been so as not to frighten children in the dark. 

“See how distinguished looking he’s become,” Shulka said, 
winking at Maigula. 

“I can afford to be distinguished, you know,” the old man 
responded gravely Then, poking a huge finger at the globe> 
he continued" “I was just ihinkuig how much water there u on 
our planet. A great deal indeed Cot to build submarines ” And 
he spun the globe around so that the great seas and the con* 
tinents merged into one hazy whole. 

It was evening when lliey set out for Velvet Pass They did 
not make much speed for the rails here had only just been laid 
and were not properly fastened. 
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i^Iaigula could not iinci a single familiar landmark ail along 
the route. Where the raihvay ran the dead forest had heen felled 
and razed explosives nnlil only jagged stumps ^vere left 
jutting out like decayed teeth. The rail car noiv plunged into 
a gloomy gorge, notv crawled along a railway embankment so 
high that no matter on which side yon looked it seemed to be 
running on the brink of an abyss. Tlie creek \va= still there but 
its banks too ivere bare. Wooden bridges spanned it tvhere the 
railway crossed. It would have been useless to look for llie spot 
where Maigula bad seen the hoa constrictor. 

It was quite dark when they stepped down from the car 
and set out along the dirt road running parallel to the unfin- 
ished track. Campfires built around the barracks and tents 
ahead cast their glow through the galheriog darkness; the rail- 
way builders ^s•e^e having their supper. Up Use road a truck 
stuck in the mud roared, its headlights cmting sharply into the 
night. 

“I’m afraid they’ve scared your rigors away. Grandpa,” said 
Maigula. 

“That's all right. I guess my day is just about over,” Kondrat 
Frolovich replied in a level voice. 

5 »■ 

Velvet Pass ceased to exist the next morning. Maigula and 
the old tiger hunter >valched the explosion two kilometres away, 
behind a shelter on top of a low lull aSording a r iew of the 
pass and the yello^v-and-blue taiga all around. Tlie chap with 
the big camera mounted on a tripod also installed himself on the 
same hill. 

First they saw people running bari; and forth on the hare 
hills nearby, and heard Slnitfca CTvearing at someone for all he 
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was worth Then the hustle and bustle ceased, the people looh. 
co\cr and everything grew verj quieL 

Suddenly the vast nia'^s of Vehel Pass rose slowly into the 
air and where the ndge had been a heavy black cloud swiftly 
mounted skyward At first it went up like a pillar and then 
slowly mushroonjed out At last |he sound of the explosion came, 
the air blast struck the observers, and boulders were seen flying 
IB the cloud of dust and smoie. 

The explosion was nothing like a gunshot or a clap of 
thunder, it was rather a dull sublerraneun rumble that filled 
all space and passed through the earth m waves so that Maigulu 
and Kondrat Frolovich not only beard it but felt it mth their 
whole being Rocks hurtling from the cloud like cannon balls 
smashed trees at the very foot of the hill where Maigula and 
Koiidrat Frolovich stood The air was filled with a crashing and 
whistling in which the beat of horses' hoofs, the rat tat tat of 
air hammers and llie swish and whine of some gigantic whip 
seemed to mingle Some of the rocks actually fell on the hill, 
and one buried itself deep in the ground a metre or two from 
the cameraman But with sweat streaming down his face he went 
on turning the crank of Ins camera 

When it was all over, a greywh-yeliow fog, thickest at the 
site of the explosion, hovered for a long Ume over the locality 
Then the fog dispersed and the sides of the pass were seen to 
have spread out and m the centre there yaimed a deep gash, 
through which the blue sky showed abov'e the chaos of boulders 
and rock massed at the hollom 

Around what had been Velvet Pass the forest was reduced 
to matchwood, and the vicinity lay bare but for a layer of grey 
dust, rocks and splintered tree trunks Even on the slopes of 
the hill where Alaigula and Kondrat Frolovich had taken cover 
many trees bad had their crowns sheared off 
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, ' The most interesting thing of all happened on the third day 
after the explosion. A sedate, grey-haired old man Avho turned 
out to be a professor arrived at the construction site. He was 
the director of a seismic station that had registered an earth- 
quake in this area, and had come to investigate the causes of 
the tremors. For a long lime he would not believe that it was 
Trofim Shutka ivho had made the earth quake, but uhen he did 
he was as happy as a child. 

The professor was given a sack of cedar cones as a present 
and sent home in the rail car together with Kondral Frolovich. 
The two hit it oil rerj' well, and as they peered out of the car 
u’indoivs on the way back, the two greybeards looked so much 
alike that you could not tell which was tlie peasant and which 
the professor. 



Seif'll Scrpcypv-Tnfn^hy 


The Or.o Docron 

* 1 * 


W y'jiF.N THE otD SURGEON, Vtpll nn towarrl his sev- 
^ 'W 'w I’ntifs, cniereil the Iio^iiital in his usual iinhiirneil 
' ’ ' manner lhat morning of June 22, fliej said lo him 

“Ivan Petrovich! Have >ou Iicard^ has broken out!” 


He had not heard, because he did not keep a radio He saw 
the con«lernation on the faces about him; he saw that everyone 
lias greatly unset. 
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At first he could not guess eren with wiiom u'C could he 
fighting. His heart began to palpitate and he poured himself a 
glass of water. 

Then his W'ife came in. She was also a doctor, a tJierapeiitisl, 
also old, with much grey among her thinning dark hair. She 
glanced at him anxiously llirongh her glasses and said: 

‘'Do you know wlmt 1 heard on my’ way to the hospital, Ivan 
Petrovich?” 

“Yes, I do, Nadezhda Gavrilovna,*’ he answered. 

The solemnity of this' form of address was not dictated by 
the unusiialness of the moment. They simply were used to calling 
each other by their first names and patronymics. 

“I think it is very, very had,” she said, looking at him 
scnTcItingly through lier glasses. 

He nodded and echoed: 

‘■Very'.” 

After that strange things happened, and happened with a 
speed they could not have imagined. 

The totv’n in tvhicli they lived was situated sci’eral liiindrcd 
kilometres from the western borders, but every day as tiiey looked 
at the map they observed bow noticeably the distance dwindled 
between their town and the line of the front. 

“If they continue at this rate, Ivan Petrovich. . . she said, 
and somclioiv could not finish the sentence. 

He tried to be perfectly calm as he smoothed his long, silver, 
professorial hair, combed with sncli meticulous care from right 
to left, and he answered confidently: 

‘'Wll stop them, Nadezhda Gavrilovna. We'll stop 
them.” 

Since the town stood on the sea, German landing troops were 
expected from the very first day of the war. For that reason, 
posts were hastily brought from the vin^ards and driven into 
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Uie loose blue gravel of the Iwach to support barl>edwlre 
cnianglenicnls. 

The weather was utterly calm «ben the) did this The sea 
laj like a mirror But two days later a north easier arose, l3«hing 
the surf against the beach and quickly tearing down the barbed- 
wire entanglements, ao that the crests of the heaving waves were 
decorated with lacy convolutions of wire and bobbing posts 
Then, when the sea had pla)ed enough with them, it hurled them 
back upon the shore, where they lay, a heap of posts and wire 
as priokl) as a porcupine Bathers hauled them olT the beach so 
that they would not interlere with undressing and entering the 
»ca After that, the posts were driven into the ground bejond the 
beaches, out of reach of llic waves. 

Everyone began to dig a slit trench beaide his house as a 
shelter from shrapnel Oermaii bombers were also expecteil to 
appear from the •ca, from the shores of Pumanla. 

The professorial appearance of Ivan Petrovich waa due not 
only to his halo of white hair, but to his stately carriage and 
hi» manner of looking at people end speaking wab tbem 
Although he lived in a town surrounded by vine)ards, filled with 
wine cellars, and having a wine shop on every corner, be never 
developed a weakness for wine, though such a weakness was 
somehow common to surgeons 

Onte his wife said to him, “You never have headaches, Ivan 
Petrovich, and your memory m as good us ever. In general, you 
show no symptoms of sclerosis of the brain “ 

To which Ivan Petrovich replied, 

“Speaking of sclerosis of the brain — today I asked our denial 
technician Pnlulsky if he was thinking of going aw ay, and where, 
in View of the fact that the Germans ate getting pretty close 
What do you think he said^ *I’m not going anywhere’ ‘But if 
the Germans get here after all?* I asked ‘WTiat of it’’ he said 
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‘Germans indeed! Do you ihink I don't fcno^r -iihat the Germans 
are like? I guess lliey have teeth too. ^Tiat difference does it 
make to me ^^■hoEe teeth I fix?’ ‘You mean to say you really 
intend to stay here?’ I asked. ‘I sure do.’ he said. ‘Right here! 
I’m even anxious to get a look at the Gennans!’ What do you 
think about that, Nadezhda Gavrilovna? Wouldn’t you call that 
sclerosis of the brain, eh?” 

“No, Ivan PetroWch,” she ans^vered with conviction. ‘‘That’s 
not sclerosis. Tlial’s pure villainy.” 

» 2 * 

The more apparent it becomes lo a person that he U depart* 
ing this life, the more attractive appear all his surroundings. 
Everj’ day throAvs some new light on that which has long been 
fomiliar. As he obsen'es the things lo which he has grots'n ac> 
custoiced. they suddenly shine with so bright o light that he 
closes his eyes with the pain of his happiness. 

This is true of healthy old age. Tins was true of Ivan Pelro* 
^'ich, for he was a Iiealthy old man. 

Whenever Nadezhda Gavrilovna wanted to assure herself that 
the muscles o! his heart were not ginng way. she would place 
her stethoscope to his breast, listen carefully, and invariably say: 

“Your heart's all right. Keeping up with your birth certi- 
ficate. I might say it’s even a bit younger.” 

In these eWdences of solicitude for him and for others ^shich 
Ivan Petro^'ich observed in the wife with whom he had lived for 
ihirty-ax years, he also found something new, and sometliing 
deeply moving. He ^^■as even amazed that he had not fully appre- 
ciated it before. 

The house in ^vhich they lived — and had been living for a 
long time — some tivcntv- j-cars, in fact — stood on a hill. It was 
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iiccesjary to climb a /ligbl of «tone slejis in order to reach it 
from tlie streel But neilber of llieni found any discomfort in 
tins as >et 

“And once >ou gel there — up on the hill — the air comes to 
you firsthand — as delicious as a pineapple'” I\an Pctrovicli 
often said 

That v.as bocnu«e m the summer time light hreezes vcrc 
drawn acro«a iheir hill, from sea to mountain, and from moun- 
tain to sea Naturall) the oic here was much fresher than in 
the streets helow 

It seemed to Ivan Pctro\ich that e\en the tea roses which 
he grafted onto the wild ro«<i hushes in front of their house were 
particularly fine He loied to “perform operations” On them, 
cutting the hushes down Into the desired form in the spring and 
fall They were of a variety that could be made lo bloom right 
up until January 

Once he performed an operation on a stray police clog which 
hfld been run over by a machine Tlie dog hod been only bruised 
and lacerated by the impact and by sliding over the rough 
ground, which left gravel and bus of cinders Imbedded in us 
fle'b Tlie dog recovered and remained with the doctor They 
called It Balfa — “Ralfislika” for endearment, “Fishka” and 
“Pisha” for short 

A year later, Nadczlida Gavrilovna brought in a puppy from 
the yard Tlio puppy was Fisha’s «on — round as n hall, and so 
fiull) that they immediately named him Fhi(T} — “Fluff” for short 
Tliereafler they lived together at the hou’^e — Fislin, the pure- 
blooded police dog, and Fluff, her hybrid offspring — and their 
life together was most felicitous 

Ivan Petrovich used to say, when speaking about Fisha. 

“Just look at her eyes, Nadezhda Gavniovna. Just like human 
eye® It even makes you feel queer to look at them." 
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“Site's so smart!’* answered Nadczhda Gavrilovna. “And wliat 
a nose! Fvc tried to hide that stone from her in ten different 
places, hut she always finds it. Fluff is not so smart, of course. 
l)ul then he's simply adorable.” 

Ivan Petrovich was also very fond of Fluff, but lie im-lciidcd 
to be appalled by all his shaggy dark fur. and sometimes be 
would say to him, trying to he most scverct 

“py'o sir. )’ou’ve first got to prove to me that you’re a dog! 
Thai’s what 1 rvant! I have a fairly decent knowledge of zoology, 
but I swear I can’t figure out just what kind of animal you 
are!” 

Fluff would glance up inquiringly from where lie lay at the 
feet of Ivan Pctrorich end growl guiltily. 

Now. in the summer, the mountainsides were curly, like 
lamb's wool; liio sea was blindingly blue, though it was no 
longer calm; the red-tiled roofs added gaiety to the morning 
scene, as did tlie {itil-blown pink Mossoins of tbc Lenkoran 
acacias which were here called mimosa, and tlie winding Iic.ach, 
so soft to the eye. And it was tins, all of this, which old Ivan 
Petrovich realized tvas withdrawing from him. passing away, but 
passing awaj- little by little, with .n smile, like a loving mother 
learing the nursery where her children, worn out by tlie day’s 
romping, are falling asleep. 

Notr, all of a sudden these things seemed to be rushing a^vay 
from him. Everything became sombre and unfamiliar, and lliis 
strangeness rvas unpleasant and alaniiing. like a close flash of 
lightning to be followed any minute by a clap of thunder loud 
enough to knock you doum. 

The lightning of gunfire and the thunder of canuoiindes grew 
constantly nearer: the line of the front was appro.iching llii.s 
quiet town on the shore of the sea. The inhabitants kept filling 
bags ^vith sand and gravel from tbc Leach and hanling llicm 
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away in green trucks lo protect the buildings from bornhs. 
Companies of storm detachments were drilled in the squares 
and marched through the streets. The paper strips pasted on 
the window panes at the beginning of the war were substituted 
by strips of cloth, hut people in llie know said that even cloth 
would not help, they said that all the glass would fly, at the 
first bombing 

As soon as tw’ilight deepened into darkness, this darkness 
reigned until dawn Somehow the usual faint roar of the «ea 
became more audible in this darkness, and all the more inescap- 
able seemed that which was bearing down from the west like 
a flood 

^'hen they began raising funds for the defence of the country, 
Ivan Petrovich made an impassioned speech at a meeting and 
contributed his old gold watch, some sifter spoons, all Ins gov* 
erntnenv bonds, end a roll of btlls Then he and Nade^hda 
(ravniovna gathered all the brass utensils lo be found m thor 
bouse — the samovar, a basin for making jam, a bell, a mortar 
and pestle — and turned them in at the receiving station 

Every morning he asked his neighbours for the latest radio 
reports from the front and checked them on his map. Every day 
he read the newspaper accounts of IioW the Germans shot and 
hanged and tortured Soviet people, how they buried them alive 
in bomb craters and burned them alive in houses and sheds- 
“What IS happening’ Whal is this, I ask you’” said Ivan 
Petrovich to his wife “Has a whole generation of Gemians gone 
atavistic’ Do you call this a war’ No, this isn’t a war We’ve 
had wars before, we’ve even bad the misfurtune to live through 
some But to think up a wrar like thk you’d have to be eitHe-r a 
madman or a gorilla — probably llie former ” 

Nadezhda Gavnlovna nodded her head thoughtfully In 
asreement* 
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‘'Yefe, of cour?c. fliis is psycliosis on a mass scale. You know 
what it reminds me of? Of the %\itdi trials in the Middle .Age', 
when millions of “witches"’ were burned at the stake. Just 
imagine it!” 

“But the men who burned tliem were gorillas!" 

“No, they weren't. The}- were madmen loo. only tiny were 
dressed up in the robes of holy judges." 

“The inquisitors? Of course the inquisitors were gorillas 
and not human beings. But — but — what i« the mnclusion to he 
drawn? The only conclusion to l>c drawn is that n certain part 
of mankind falls victim to a psychosis making them dangcroti* 
to humanity ns a whole. A world war muet inevitably follow. 
That's natural enough. If uc don't defend oiirscUes from the 
insane, they'll he sure to wijic out everybody else. They s.ny quite 
openly that it’s only our territory they m-ed. and not our jrt o* 
pic. That’s the way they think — •and the way they net’. But yn\i 
jiifl wait a hit. my fine fellows! Chickens nro counted in the 
autumn! It’s already taken you longer to get iicre ihnti joii 
c.vpeclcd. We’ll .*cc what our .'mliiinn has in store for you!’' 

«= 3 

And autumn w.-is approaching. Incidcnlnlly. in these part' 
atiluiiin wa.s distinguished from summer mostly hy an nbutuhinrc 
of fruit, and this year brought an exceptional liarvrst. 

Farmer.*, and g.irdcner.=. and fniit grower.* with good mem- 
ories recalled that during the first year of World X^'nr 1 there 
had .t1.-(i been an exceptional har\e.'‘l. and ibey tried to m-ikc 
mvslic deductions ihcrefrom. People did not know what to do 
with all the tomatoes, watermelons, and inusk-meion*. 'nicy did 
not bother to cha.«c the crows from the riiiening pc.nrs jii the 
orchards since they saw no po.s«ibiiily of ‘•riling or <loririg lliciu. 
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Formerly, Avhcn the grapes tvere npeiimg, people would »alk 
thiough the Mney^ids with raUlcs to scavc awa) the thrushes— 
heauirful gong hircl:> in the early spring, l>ul vicious marauders 
■n ilie □iiliinm Now the black and grey thrushes were allowed 
to niercilesslv steal and «potl the npeamg duelers 

\o one krew what to do with the wine which sIocmI in the 
cellars in ihonsaiids of huge barrel*, and now the time bad conic 
to press out new Muscat, Alicante, Don Pedro, Murved, Saperavi 
In an> case, heavy axes x\ere placed alongside of the barrels m 
order to quickly knock out the bottoms and let the wine run out 
on the ground if this became necessary. 

Large schools of grey mullets appeared near the shore, 
followed b> schools of preying dolphins, but no one pul 
out to catch the dolphins, for the fi-hermen had all been 
called up 

One day Ivan Petrovich chanced to meet 3 ucrlain Wald m 
the street, a man ten years younger than Ivan Petrovich, but 
already retired on pension Walds nerves always seemed 
un«trong, and he was never quite sober. He was tall, bearded, 
very modestly dfe«std, and gliarp-ionguprl in expressing biS 
opinion# Since he was ruptured, he always walked slowly and 
with a cane, bui he glanced with contempt on everyone 

He called himself an arli*!, trying to ju-tify the title by 
accepting orders for portraits But bis porlraiU were always 
rejf^led It was known that he bail once beeii a notary public 
in MakhachKala, but for some tnicdcmeanour had been tried 
and sentenced to a term of one and a half years It was even 
said that during the civil war he had been an agent of the While 
Guard*, and that his brother had been executed os a spy by 
the 1«arivt government 

He would send complaints about everyone to Moscow, where 
lu« nephew waj a lawyer, More ihun 
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resulted in investigations, so that people ^^•e^e afraid of Wald, 
and even paid him for portraits which they ne\ er hung. 

By biackmailing his landlady, Wald not only lived in her 
house free of charge, but even managed to be fed at her expense. 
He often came for treatments to the hospital, for he had a 
passion for discovering nil kinds of things the matter with him. 
That was how Ivan l-*clrovich happened to know that he was 
called Fyodor Vasilievicli. 

When the doctor met him this day in September, he addressed 
him by that name, but Wald suddenly tecretved up his eyes 
contemptuously, jerked up his beard and stuck out his lower 
lip: 

“Wilh your permission, I must make a slight correction: 
not Fyodor Yasilievich, but Theodor Wilhelmovicli!” he said 
very loudly and distinctly, even glancing triumphantly from 
riglit to left to see tvliellier anyone beside this “quack” had 
heard. 

He had not used the word “quack,” but Ivan Petrovich felt 
in the very pit of his contracting stomach that this tvas exactly 
the opinion held of him by the new-found Theodor, who for 
so long a time had been Fyodor. 

Wald's head in his old straw hat shook like that of an in- 
veterate drunkard, but lie looked about him scornfully, even 
witlieringly. 

This was insulting to Ivan Petrovich. It made him say in 
sonic amazement: 

“Hoiv is it tliat they haven’t shipped you onl of here. I’d 
like to know?” 

“Ship me out?... Me?...” 

Wald broke into a shrill laugh, suddenly went lioarse, 
couglied, spat on tlic ground, and rasped: 

‘"Ship me out? It’s roe who’ll do the shipping if I please!” 
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Ivan Petrovich turned away in shocked surprise and continued 
on his way, repeating to himseH* “Is he crazy, or simply a 
rascal"^ Maybe he’s both” 

Bui Theodor Wald stood leaning with both hands on his tall 
stick, his beard up tilted, lus eyes following Ivan Petrovich 
triumphantly, his worn yellow hat and duty white shirt standing 
out vividly against the blue background of the sea 

* 4 • 

At last the first German bombs v»ere llirown upon this town 
which boasted no lactones The planes came from inland, rather 
than from the sea as had been expected at the beginning of 
the war The line of the front was now quite close, heavy war 
machines kept thundering through the streets, shaking not only 
the panes of the windows, but the very walls of the houses 

Just at this time the sea suddenly rose with unprecedented 
force The pier was old The heavy rails by which it was sup- 
ported had long since rusted away at their foundations, but this 
had been unnoticed Instead of the usual sand and gravel, the 
surf hurled whole rocks up on the shore, and the waves beat 
against the pier so violently that it collapsed Along with the 
pier, collapsed the hopes of many who had been waiting for a 
ship to dock and take them oway to some shore of the Caucasus 
The sea roared, the earth roared. 

Now the people were leavii^ the town on fool if they had 
no means of riding They went directly east along tJie shore, 
carrying as many of their most essential possessions as they had 
the strength lo carry. Tlicy harried along-crying, carrying 
bailies, dragging children by the hand, driving cows before them 
or trying to harness these frightened beasts to clumsy hand- 
made carl*. . . . 
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Had the sea engulfed the shore and flooded the vineyards 
and orchards of this valley, the population Mould have fled just 
as precipitately, but not so far — only to the liills. Now they 
did not know where to go, or where to call a halt. 

At ever)' bomb-bur^, even though it was far away from tlie 
lull on which they lived, Fisha and Fluff would run for shelter, 
just like the people, but not in the slil-ircnch in the yard ^^‘ith 
its make-shift roof and its floor made muddy by rain, but under 
the porch of the house, where they’ would remain for the entire 
night. No one taught them to do this — they thought of it them- 
selves. 

The ivine barrels in the cellars were uncorked, hut the \vine 
flowed out so slowly that it was necessary to resort to the axes. 
Tlie cellars became flooded with wine; people waded knee-deep 
in tvine, going from barrel to barrel. All tlie drunkards were 
draivn to the cellars, about which the very air had become intoxi- 
cating. Tiiey came with pails and jugs and bottles and cried: 

^‘How is It possible to throw away such riches?. . . Let us 
have at least a pailful. How can you let it all run out on the 
ground? Despots! Spoilers! Just one little pailful!” 

But armed guards stood at the cellar entrances, from which 
issued only the dull thud of barrels being broken and the 
pungent odour of ^vine to tickle the nostrils. 

Every day brought new patients to the hospital, and all of 
them were surgical cases: people who had been seriously injured 
by bomb-bursts, by falling buildings, by fire. Already there ivas 
no more room in the hospital, but it was impossible to turn 
them away. It became necessary to send home almost all those 
who had been in hospital before the bombing began, and those 
who were able to ^valk, left of themselves. 

Many of the doctors also left:’ not all at once — one after 
another they disappeared unnoticed. Finally the entire hospital 
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slafT consisted of only han Petnwich, iS'adezhda Gavrilovna and 
ilir^^ or four old nurses 

The I'ounded groaned and pleaded for aid with mine, feceri-h 
t)e3 It was difFicuh to help them, but thej could not be left 
without an) care at all They could not be abandoned 

Before the wounded b^an coming in, Nadezhda Gairito>na 
had tried to prepare for a joumc) bj packing a feir things in 
two old suitcase* But the more things she stufted into these 
suitcases, the more things she diicotered which were absolute!) 
essential and rerjuired packing in other suitcases or baskets or 
bundles When people live in one place for a long time, thev 
accumulate a great man) possessions. 

^adezhda Gavnlotna had decided that she must somehow 
restrict herself to only those two siutcAses, but when she tried 
to lift the smaller of the two, she found it was impossible. And 
when she thought of Fuha and Fluff who would have lo be 
abandoned to tlieir fate, site said to herself resolute!) : 

*‘You can’t act like a pig even m regard to dogs’" and she 
set about unpacking the bags 

As she helped her husband perform operations and change 
the dressings on the wounded, Nadezhda Gairilovna forgot about 
her plans lo set out for some mdelimte destination. People were 
suffering, and eiery effort had to be made to save their hies 
Ihis was the first consideration, the Germans came second. 

And when, one evening, the streets of the town were filled 
with troops retreating to the east and the radio announced to all 
TCmaining inhabitants tha\ the Soviets were withdrawing and 
the town would be occupied by the Germans in the morning, 
Ivan Petrovich and Nadezhda Gavrilovna sLa}ed right on in the 
hoopUal for the rught. 

Tliey did not go to bed, thot^h they were tired from the da)'s 
wort. Thej couU not have slept for n seconef loo great were the 
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cliaiigcs taking place in their lives. At the same time, they 
were possessed liy a great calm, as though the death sentence 
Jiad finally been pronounced and no remission could be ex- 
pected. 

Only once Nadezhda Gavrilovna asked: 

“What is going to happen to us, Ivan Petrovich?’’ 

Ivan Petrovich replied with a sigh and a shrug of his shoul- 
ders: 

“Well, after all, we’ve lived our life. ... I can only wish 
everyone as long a life as we have had.” 

After a brief silence, she asked him again: 

“But if they should torture us before killing us?” 

“Torture us? I'm sure I don’t know why they should torture 
us,” replied Ivan Petrovich llioogUlfully. “At any rale, our 
troops may be coming back in a day or two.” 

« 5 

The first thing tliey noticed about the Germans tras the pos- 
sessive manner in which the latter entered the hospital. For more 
than Itventy years, no one had entered with such a possessive 
air as was displayed by these long-legged foreign-looking people. 

Their translator proved to be Theodor Wald, tvho had become 
intolerably important since being appointed assistant burgomas- 
ter. He had changed his worn straw hat for a black felt one, and 
his dirty white shirt for a grey cliecked coat. 

The three oITicors whom he accompanied bad scarcely glanced 
around the rvard rvhich they entered when Wald turned to Ivan 
Petrovich, and nodding to the patients m bed, rasped through 
clenched teeth : 

“Throrv that rabble mil of here- German soldiers are to oc- 
cupy the wards now.” 
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“What am I to do with people can’t e\en get out of 
lied’" asked Ivan relrovicli with moie surpiise than mdjgna- 
tion 

“Its no concern ol mine what jou do with them,” replied 
Wald superciliousl) “Thoee are my orders, and there’s nothing 
further to say* Poison tliem if you want to W’e have no need 
of cripples ” 

Ivan Petrovich erehanged glaiu.es with Nadezhda Gavtl- 
lovna The dark rims of her glasses stood out sharply against 
the pallor of her face. 

The senior officer requeued that they show him tlie operat- 
ing room When they entered, he asked m what condition the 
instruments were and even had the caimet opened so that he 
miglit inspect them 

The glass in most of the windows was broker, and had 
been replaced hy cheesecloth to keep out the flies which were 
particularly numerous now, m the autumn AU this was 
noted by the senior officer, before whom Wald bowed ingratl 
alingly 

When this officer ordered Wald to see that glass was restored 
to all the windows by the fullvining dayr, Ivan Petrovich realized 
that the decision to turn their clinic into a Ccritian army hospital 
was irrevocable 

The officers did not remain long, and as they left, Wald 
repealed his order to clear the wards The surgeon, his wife, 
and the old nurses spent the rest of the day trying to distribute 
the patients Some ol tlieni were taken home by their families, 
others by neighbours, but there were a few, and those the most 
seriously injured, for whom no place could be found. Even if 
they had been removed to a shed in the yard, as Ivan Petrovich 
had thought ol doing, there would have been nothing to feed 
them, and so they were left in their beds 
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ToAvard evening \N'a!d returned with two tvorkmen and l\»’0 
large ivooden boxes filled with glass taken from llie ^\-incIo^\-s of 
houses. Ivan Petrovich imagined that when he tvas alone with 
Wald, without the Gernian ofCcers, he could somehow talk Ititii 
into finding a place for the remaining patients. But Vi'ald said 
haughtily: 

“^*e have no use for them, or you either! Gl-I out of hero! 
The quicker the belter!'’ 

Ivan Petrovich took a last look at the injured, shook liis 
head, and left the ward. 

He took Nadezhda Gnvrilovna by the ^rni and went liomc. 
Nadezlida Gavrilovna felt very weak, complained of her heart, 
nnd had difiiculh' in climbing the stone steps — up tlicir hill. 

0 * 

That night was a nightmare for the old doctor and ids wife, 
even though they spent it in their oWii home. Lite in the evening 
one of the old nurses came and told them that the Germans liad 
“thrown tlic remaining patients into a truck like a pile of logs” 
nnd hauled them oiT to “llie dump.s” outside the town. 

“nte hnitesl . . . The gorillas!’’ said Nadezhda Gavrilovna 
in horror. 

“What else did you expect of them?" asked Ivan Petrovich. 

Outwardly he appeared to l*c perfectly calm, hut as soon ns 
the old wom.in left, he Iwgan going through liis medicines. 
Either because he was nervous, or because the stub of candle he 
held gave very little light, he had difTicully in finding what be 
was looking for. and kept mullcring, ‘‘Hm-tu!... That’s 

str.ange Wlierc could it be? *’ At last he found it nnd 

phiced the bottle to one side, then, after some hesitation, in his 
side pocket. 
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lu the morning a German corporal came for Ivan PetrO' 
vich. escorted not by Wald Uus lime, but bj tbe dental techni- 
cian Pnluuky, a dark, fidgety person, with on unnatural smile 
constantly pasted on his thin, effeminate face 

“Well, Ivan Petrovich, you v*cre very wi^e to remain be- 
hind,” he began with animation “They are asking you to come 
to v«oik at the hospital. HI do the teeth, you the rest They’ve 
invited me too, can you believe it’” 

“To vvork^ To do vhal son of wotk’” asked Ivan Petro- 
vich uncomprehending!) 

‘Well, for goodness sakes' Your own work naturall)— sur- 
ger) — not to scrub floors*” 

•T heard that they had already taken the patients away,” 
began Ivan Petiovich, but Prilolsky inlemiptcd him eagerly* 
“On the eonlrarj, they’ve just brought ibem— several officers, 
about thirty soldiers Pin telling you those Gentians sure know 
hoiv to do things’ Come on, let’s go!” 

“All nght, Nadezbda Gavnlovna and 1 vail come in a 
minute” said Ivan Petrotich finniy ‘You go ahead, and we’ll 
follow ” 

“But I promised to bring you along.” 

“I’ll just have a glaSs of tea and we’ll come” 

“‘Promised to bring us’ How strange’” said ISaderhda 
Gavnlovna indignantly “II we want to gO We’U go by our- 
selves, hut if we don’t Want to go, how nan you ‘bring us’’ On 
a rope, perhaps’” 

“I give you my word that we shall come immediately,” said 
Ivan Petrovneb, looking intently at Pnlotsky. 

^\nd Prilutsky went off with the corporal who understood 
not a word of Husaian, and therefore had been Standing by 
silently, even sleepily, struggling to keep his white lashes from 
covermg his dull eyes 
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“I don’t understand,” said Nadezhda Gavrilovna. “Yesterday 
that rascal Wald literally threw you out of the hospital, and 
today you give your word to that Prilutsky who is also a rascal 
that you’ll come back. Do you really mean to. . . 

“Wald!” snorted Ivau Petrovich. “He was only irjing to 
show his autljority. But every army has need of surgeons. There 
are never enough surgeons during a war.” 

His tvife looked at him incredulously. 

“Do you reallj’. . . .” she hegau ^ain. 

Without giving Iter an opportunity to finish, he took her 
in his arms, kissed her, and whispered in her ear: 

“We’ll have to go because we have no hypodermic syringe." 
Then he look the bottle from his pocket and showed it to her. 

She understood. Her eyelids, reddened by two eleeplcss 
nights, fluttered and became moist, but she nodded her head. 
They left the house quietly, so that the dogs should not think 
they tvere'going far. They walked down the street solemnly, arm 
-in arm, looking intently at all that dicy passed: at die sea, blue 
find bright and wide; at the dark blue ribbon of the beach, now 
unpleasantly spotted by the figures of a fe^v German soldiers 
working over some kind of machine; at the distant, mountainous 
shore ^vith it^ ts'hite houses surrounded by Lombardy poplars; 
at the ruins of houses they passed and at the shattered glass 
glittering at their feet. . . . 

They bad not delayed long at home, bat Prilutsky and the 
■corporal were coming down the street again, apparently to 
fetch them, for on seeing them, they turned back. 

“Notice how anxiously they are wailing for us,” said Ivan 
Petrovich cheerfully. 

“Waiting for us. Well, what of it?” replied Nadezhda Gavri- 
lovna under her breatli. Then she added in a stronger voice, 
■‘Well, what of it? Let them wait.” 
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Thej Mere met in llie jaid ol die hopilal b) one of tbc 
officer* who had Mailed the hofpilaj the daj before. Be*ide him 
Mood Pnlolskj, beaming obsequioosl} 

The officer retnQ\ed ihc cigarette from hn mouili and #ald: 

*‘Morg<n!" 

I\an Petrotich pretended not to understand this brief saluta- 
tion. but neterthele*-. he ra^ed hts cap slight1> 

The husband and wife passed through the doors they had 
entered thou*artl* of times, and as usual donned white smocks 
I\an PetrOMch immediately went |o the cabinet containing 
surgical instruments w-hich was open, although no one was in 
the operating room lie considered this a stroke of pood luck, 
and in spile of hij nerrou'nee*. he quickly found the little 
nickel box containing the syrinye and slipped it Into his 
pocket, glancing significantly at hi* wife She lifted her browis 
comprehcDdingl) 

When the officer, now without Pnlut*ky, appeared in the door 
leading from the operating room to the ward. Ivan PetTON*li 
had the appearance of a man eager to work in the field which 
was his speciality. 

* 7 * 

Latin IS a language common to medical people, and for that 
reason, in spile of the fact that he Ijiew little German. It an 
Pelrovieh could speak quite freely wiUi the young German 
surgeon with whom he examined the six seriously wounded 
patients in the officers’ ward. 

This Gmaaa surgeon writl, the long, horsey, ordinary face, 
for some reason showed respect for Ivan PetroMch, even going 
so far as to call him “Herr Professor.” Perhaps this was bemuse 
of Ivan PetroMcVs imposing appearance, or because PnluUky 
had sung hu praises, or simply because the German lacked self. 
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confidence, having had verj’ liUle practice in his profession. 
However it was, he willingly accepted all the prognoses of his 
Russian colleague. 

All the wounded officers had to be operated immediately. 
Tills ivas confirmed by Nadezhda Ganilonia, whose glasses and 
grey hair won her, too, a certain amount of respect from the 
Germans as the “professor’s” assistant. 

According to Ivan Petrovich, two of llie six officers ivcrc 
practically beyond hope. His opinion about them was expressed 
in the single ivord ‘'malum," and the grievous expression in the 
eyes of the German surgeon indicated that he agreed. The order 
ot operating on the remaining four bad to be decided upon, and 
when this was done, Ivan Petrovich look the unlabelcd bottle 
of medicine and the syringe out of his pocket in a calm. busU 
nesslike manner. 

Nadezhda Gavriloma followed his every movement, and 
when she cought his slight nod, she went over to tlic window 
is'itli him and held out her right arm. bared to the elbow. 

Ivan Petrovich filled the syringe and made an injection in 
the arm of the woman with whom he had lived all his mattirc 
life, the woman who was dearer to him than anyone or any* 
thing else on earth. 

His hands trembled, but he made a supreme eflorl to over- 
come this trembling. Then he handed her the bottle and tbo full 
syringe. Seeing that she hcsil.atcd. he made the injection in hi? 
arm himself. 

All tliis look no more than two minutes, yet he fell lliat 
lu's strength ivas failing, that he ivaiited to sil dmin, ci’cn to 
lie down. He saw tlial Nadezhda Gavrilovna had already sunk 
down on one of the while hospital stools, that her face liad 
paled, that her hand was pressing her bc.art and tliat she was 
looking at him with wide, motionlcste eyes. 
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Then he gathered all the energ> that still remained m him, 
drew up a second stool, sat down beside her, placing his head 
on her shoulder and letting the bottle and sjringe slip from his 
Angers 

At this moment, the German surgeon ^vho had left a few 
nunutes before returned with an officer and gome orderlies to 
carrj the first of their patients to the operating room. They 
stopped in astonishment Then the surgeon rushed for the bottle 
lying at Ivan Petrovich’s feel, smelled it, and said fearfully 

“Venenum’” 

The strong and quiidv-acttng puison, which gave oS a faint 
but characteristic odour, had alread\ stricken the old doctor and 
hiS wife to the floor 

In the dead man’s pocket they found a piece of paper con* 
taming the few words “Better death titan a life of infamy!” 
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Friendship 


' BEN ALL tlic ships had sailed, all ihc ]>latic£ taken 
ofi',and the year's Brstsnotc. still (soft and fliifTy, had 
fallen on the icc-lockcd hay. the .-Vrclic ether grew 
quiet and peaceful, the wireless operators licnved a sigh of relief, 
and, for the first time in three months. Stepan Timofeich took a 
look in the mirror. He look one look — and stood there aghast. 

“It’s red. . . he muttered, dazed- and shoved the little glass 
right under his nose. 

No doubt about it; the beard was red. 

In the bustling days of the Arctic navigation sea.soii. Stepan 
Timofeich had had no lime ather to shave or to look in the 
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mirror Like the rest of the opcralora at ihe wircle>s centre, 
lie liad been at tlie station da) and JiigVil, sleeping beV^veen 
Matches doubled up on the narrow bench m the batter) room, 
Mith Ills uniform jacket ior a pillow After a Itnv hours the) 
Mould be coming to wake him again, he would dip his head 
in the fire brigade’s barrel of ic) tundra water, snort like a 
Malrus, wipe hia whiskers, nnd lake over his watch; sit down 
comfortablv b) his desk, put on the earphones and lay Ins 
thumb on tlie key 

He had a ‘‘nasiy” job. Post Ko 3 — Communication with 
Vessels 

A multitude of ships scudded oier the Northern Sea Houle 
lliai summer icehreakew, s’eamers, Dicscl driven veveela, lum- 
berships, the hydrographer's ‘'eggshells” lugs with convoys 
of barges and lighters, whaleboats, schooners, eipedilion 
ships 

To Stepan Timofe.ichk dismay, all of them had wireless 
stations, all had accumulated a big collection of mail, business 
and private, all needed weather forecasts, all demanded imme- 
dmie contact with the moinland, all were nervous and m a 
hurry- all got annoyed and vented ibeir annoyance on Stepan 
Timofeich, the sole repreoenlalive of the world they were an- 
xious to contact 


The vessels each had theit own vammunicauon limes, but 
these tsere far leo ,he.l ,)» «p„,o„ „[ ,I.e„ 
tors, bored s.ilb jnaclion m llieir shacks, and the fello,,, verc 
forever tr, mg to Smiiggle through more than ttieir quota to 
olepan Timofeich 

■'iMarn5>a, Marusja." u hydrograph.eal boat’s operator 
banged out .nsrstemfy, bent on Itansm.tUng the retond mote’s 
ardent meaage “Arctic regards nnd red-bot kisses, i.liich not 
even the ice all round can , . 
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“Go to hell, you and your MarusyaP’ Stepan Timofeich 
exploded. “Got any business messages? You haven't? Then I'm 
closing down.'' 

Bnt tlierc 'vas no quelling the operators afloat. They were 
a stubborn, wilful lot, and Stepan Timofeich had no end of 
trouble with them. The forei^ lumber ships were [he greatest 
nuisance of all. A mere scrap of ice somewhere way off on the 
horizon would set their captains in an indescribable panic; tliey 
ivould demand an icebreaker right away, urgently, immediately, 
tsitliout a moment’s delay, and bombard him tdth radiogram 
after radiogram. 

You had to be meliculously polite with these foreigners — 
diplomacy, foreign exchange, the honour of the station, and all 
the rest of it — and. gritting his teeth, Stepan Timofcicli tvould 
dutifnlly take dotvn the panicky messages, and only shrug ilia 
shoulders in his rage. 

Nothing to be done about it — these weren't Russians, not the 
breed that's used to taking risks, and not accustomed to dealing 
with pack-ice. 

And here more of that nonsea<c would come crowding out 
of the ether — dot. dot, dash, dot, dash — ^“Marusya, I think about 
you. love you just the some on the seventieth parallel.*’ 

But a really extraordinary racket, one you couldn’t comp.irc 
\rith. anything on earth, was raised by die ships crowded nearby 
in the roadstead. Their call-signals were ear-splitting, they -all 
wanted Stepan Timofeich at once, all banged out something they 
meant him to hear, all j.^mmed one another — and this whole 
cacophony, this hysteria of sound, the squeaks and squeals 
. and irhistling. the mad hullabaloo without rhyTiie or reason 
burst upon Stepan Timofeicli's poor ears. 

He ivould fling the earphones on the desk in a fur)’ and 
shout to the di&palclier; 
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“Can’t stand any more of it, Yemelyanich, do wliat you 
like . A regular madiiouse’ They must have gone potty, the 
•rthole blooming lot Let them have the traffic cop.” 

The imperturbable Yemelyanich would switch on the “ra- 
diomilitiaman,*’ which promptly and politely drowned out all 
stations with its greater power, and announced suavely jn ihe^ 
dispatcher’s sarcastic voice 

“Hullo Kindly observe traffic regulations in the ether. Not 
all at once, if you please Icebreaker Sadko will call now We 
are listening on soandao many metres You through^ Chrono- 
melre next, the wavelength vvill be 

But now all this was over, all the slops had sailed, all the 
planes taken ofT, and Stepan Timofeicli was staring m the glass 
at the surprise of a ginger heard 

“A tegular villain' A bandit from the Bryansk forests, large 
as life' And ginger loo Why on earth ginger’ Where’s the 
logic of it, tell me that?" 

He spent quite a while stroking and smoothing this unex- 
pected decoration on hts face, and decided finally that his 
appearance was not villainous at all, but rather heroic, if any- 
thing An old salt A veteran of the Arctic. Or even, it you like, 
Stenka Razin Ihs full name had been Stepan Timofeich too. 

Reassured, he shaved the stubble on his cheeks, combed 
out the beard, gave his whiskers a twirl, winked in the mirror 
and headed for the messroom 

Next day already found him on a new job He was detailed 
to the old station — the “rest-cure.” the dispatcher said with a grin 

This venerable Station, one of the oldest on the whole Arctic 
coast, and with a fine record of service, was getting to the end of 
its days All the equipment had long been replaced; actually, 
the only old thing left about it was the time blackened vialls 
and the smell of garlic and petrol clinging to them 
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Yet there the oid lady was, stUI going strong, blithely send* 
ing out her call-signal and senicing a whole area as she lived 
out the remainder of her days — all the little tvinlering posts 
close in that were oil the beaten track. Like an old nurse look- 
ing after tlie little tots. 

Stepan Timofeich sat down at the desk, pulled out his pipe, 
got it puffing and took a look around. He was all on his own 
in this empty old shack. It was quiet here, a bit melancholy 
and umvontedly lonely after the new station. Over there, you 
had a cro^vd all die lime — fellows bending over their sheets of 
paper at the desks under the green lampshades, keys rattling. 
lape*machine rattling, typewriter rattling, the announcer roaring 
into the mike and the phone ringing incessaotly. 

In this old place, on the other hand, silence reigned un- 
broken, just as it had done ten years ago, he supposed. He 
couldn't help feeling that if he looked out of the window, he 
might very ivoll see a hear, still unafraid and drawn here by 
the smell of a solitary dwelling. 

He actually did glanc« out, but ail he saw through the 
lightly frosted panes ivas the slender radio masts and the grey 
outlines of the houses. He laaelicd, put down the pipe, took 
a look at the time-table, then aiudously at hfe watch, and reached 
for the key. 

And at once the silence and solitude were gone. The ivorld 
came to life, spoke up, made noises in the earphoma. The dots 
and dashes formed quickly info letters, the letters into Avords. 
It happened quite automatically, without any conscious effort 
on Timofeich’s part, the process had so long been familiar. It 
was not dots and dashes he heard, but complete words; he 
guessed the endings when the words were long, and kne\v Avhat 
the next word would he, just as if he heard a man’s voice and 
intonation. 
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The ether ivas peopled wuh nelcume fAimliar \oices Tjmo 
{eich recognized the operator at the other end bj his ivay willi 
the key, as jou know a mau by his writing, a painter by his 
brushwork, a craftsman by his vvorLmanship No need for hini 
to ask who It was He called iheiu by their names at once — 
they were all old pals Some he knew personally, from ha\uig 
been in the same wintering crews or had drinks together ashore, 
others only by radio, from past encounters m the ether. 

Now he hailed them again, parsed the time of the day, 
sparred willi one or the other as friends will, He had noisy 
confabulations with them, took down their weather reports and 

mail — and the room was quiet as eter, with only the timid 
chirruping of the key and the scraping of the pencil on 
paper 

But what you could not bear or make out m the mysterious 
chirruping, you could read in Timofeich’e face It frowned and 
smiled by turns, changing all the lime concern and laughter 
and sympathy, knowing ctpectaiio and alarm chafed one an- 
other across his kindly, mobile features. News of joy and strid- 
ing, of a wintering crew’s successes and of Ioyc — of sickuea?, 
death and recovery — news of a good trapping expedition or of 
the birth of a son — all passed through Stepan Timofcich’s bands 
The world Ined in his earphones The world loved, suffered, 
ailed, gave hirth, built stations, fought and conquered— and it 
took Stepan Timoleich into all these secrets, sharing with him 
its joys and sorrows 

“Maruaya, Mamsya, how’s the Imle one and how’s your- 
self^ he would lake down, and smile fondly, “Station meteorol- 
ogist il! requires urgent attention” And he would frown an- 
xiously “Inform methods presersuig Polar bear’s meat ” And 
he would shake with soundless laughter, the smoking pipe bob- 
ting m his han5 
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That day all the stations showed up on schedule, he ex- 
changed mail with nil of them and got through in time ivith the 
lot — all except one. 

Nadezhda Ba)- was not to he raised. This was a ne^v and 
minor outpost. It had been set up to fill some gap in the meteor- 
ological iietAvork. Somewhere between hvo important places 
there remained a Dank trbich drove the breather experts to de- 
spair. Tiicj" claimed that it was here of all places, at Nadezhda 
Bay. that tlie cyclones broke and weather was made, /is a mat- 
ter of fact, they used to say that about any place tvhere there 
■\\’as no meteorological pc^t. Anyway, the post \ras established, 
-ksid now it had failed to show up at the appointed hour. 

Tirnofcidi called and called, but all in vain. “UKL, UKL.” 
ho keyed, aggrieved, but UKL was silent. He lost his temper 
finally, and entered in the log: “UKL not to be raised.” 

In the evening he reported to the dispatcher: 

“No UKL today. Operator NG, I guess.” 

“Tiiere you are.” the dispatcher look him up. “Sending these 
NG's to the .\rctic! Is this where they belong? How many times 
have I said....” Hus was the dispatcher's hobby-horse: he 
could go on about it for hours. 

The next day UKL didn’t turn up either, nor the three days 
after that. Tiniofeich raged, fumed and brandished liis pipe. 

On the fifth day, UKL “trotted out” into Uie ether and 
himself called the centre. Timofeich replied with a shot^er of 
abuse. 

“Tiliere have you been these fiTC dayfe? Where’s the melco. 
you so-and-so?’’ That, translated from the language of dots and 
dashes. waS roughly what Timofmeh fired at the Nadezhda 
operator. The fellmv sou^t to excuse himself: 

“Alone.. .. I’m all alone Thin^ out of gear had 

to get them fixed myself. Sorry. Comrade.” 
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ile wa5 humble and contrite, as was proper for the operator 
at a tinj ptfct wlien addressing the all-powerlul centre, and 
Timofeich’s wrath was appeased^ 

“GA Let’s hare it,” he kc}t.d, and gunned at the idea that 
flashed through his mind I’ll make him sweat as o punishment 
“GA (aster Step on il You’re not dead, are you?” he ines* 
saged, and burst out laughing. “Come on, my lad, come on!” 

'fhe tapping that came tn reply was a knock-out — clear and 
(asit, the tisiesl he’d ever heard 

Timofeich was flabbergasted “Obo’ Must be doing dO,” and 
he started taking jt down hastily, afraid he mightn’t keep up. 

All the meieos that had piled up m the five da^ s were dis- 
posed of in half the apportioned tune. “He’s a first-rater, ” Timo 
fetch iidmitted, os a matter of fact, be felt mighty pleased with 
himself for managing to get it all down. 

He had nothing for NaderMa. so he thought he’d use the 
remaining time to get acquainted with the fellow. 

"You new?” he queried “Don’t seem to know >our fist" 
"Yes My first winter.” 

“V;Tiat*a your name’” 

“Kolyvanov ” 


“Mme’e Timofeich— at least, thatS what they call me.” 
"Pleased to meet you Timofeich ” 

“Afraid they’ll call me Stenka Razin How . Developed a 
beard, you tee A ginger tme” 

“Raziii’g was black ” 

‘Well, mine's ginger,” 

“Dye It ” 

“I might.” 


Pleased with the acquamtance. Timofeich decided that cour- 
tesy required, and the lime still allowed him, to treat his new 
friend to some music, to dispUv h« act, «« the. 
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“sparks” up in ibe Arctic. So lie tapped out “Toreador” — his 
regular act, his countersign, as it were, his “trade-mark” in the 
•ttlier. When he ^ras through, he waited— \vould the Nadezhda 
fellow he able to make relom? It isn’t everj’one tliat can make 
music on a fclegraplj key. But now came the sounds of a rhythm 
being keyed from IS'adezlida. It was Mozart’s “Turkish !March.-’ 
The fellow had good taste. And a good hand with the key. Timo- 
fejch seemed to have heard that hand before somewhere. He 
tried to recollect, but gave it up finally. “KoJyvanov? No. Don’t 
luimv anybody by that name.” 

That rvas hoA'' their friendship began. UKL nou- showed up 
punctually, and the two men would hail each other and change 
pally banter in bettveen business. Of course, these confabs, ts-bich 
•had now become a dally feature, were ver)- different from the 
talks friends have over tlieir bser on a night out, or perhaps at 
Jiomc, puffing aivay at their pipes with their legs stretched out 
under the table. Tliey were fragmentary', brief, condensed. Five 
hundred kilometres lay bet^veen the two men. Tbc duration of 
llieir talks was limited rigidly by the schedule. They would have 
perhaps a minute at their disposal, or two or three at the oul- 
■side; but e^'en that was quite a lot for operators who could 
do 30 tvords a minute. Sometimes tlie conversation ^^•ou!d have 
to break off in the middle of a word; tire time would be up (the 
job came first, of course), and Timofeicli wouldn’t get a chance to 
reply to some joke Uie other had made. He ■rvould go about 
smiling the rest of ibe evening, pondering the next day’s joke, 
polishing it up. For men have no use for a lot of gushing and 
sentimental declarations. There’s more real warmth and feeling in a 
good salty joke. And they could really feel it wanning their hearts. 

Ever)' day the Nadezhda fellow would ask: 

“How’s the heard?’" 

To \v'hich Timofeich invariably replied : 
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“OK Thrnirg on jr»ur prajers Getting long — and black” 

‘Trted putting shoe polish on it?” 

The mall for Nadezhda Ytas neier more than scanty. Timo- 
feit-h altead} knew that there Here only two of them Uiere: liis 
pal Kol)-vanov, and Savmtsev, the meteorologist For SavinUev 
there were messages fairly often — from hia mother, from Lida, 
whom Timoleich gathered to be his girl, from felloHs he knew. 
The messages were cheerful and bantering Sivmtsev replied 
promptly, also in a tone that was perhaps eaaggeratedly cheer- 
ful, e\en a trifl» pompous And as the whole correspondence 
psa^ed through Timofcich's liands, he could picture distinctly 
what Kolysanov's mate was like He could just sec him: one 
of those young, very young boys, a good, healthy lad. with an 
open face not unlike a giH’s, eager, jmpulsne, adoring his 
Uniform and -the braid ©o bis sleeve— one of those nice roman* 
lie YCL bojs that are so wild nowaday^ to get up North, the 
kind that imagine a bear behind every pile of ice. dream of 
adventwT^s and hcrovu deeds and ate mortified to find there ate 
no adventures Out of his long experience and knowledge of 
men, Timofeich gleaned all this between the meagre lines of the 
radiogrsois to and from SavinUev. and he had no doubt of the 
portrait’s accuracy. 


But never once was there in the post box labelled UKL any 
mail for Kolyvanov, ijor did KolyvaQov ever send messages 
of hia own The thing surprised Timofeich. it troubled him. 
He knew only too well how important, how vital it was out 
here to get word from home at the tight moment 

Timofeich vras a goodheatied, fussy chap lie pictured at 
once how his pal must be freUmg without news, pacing with 
ong strides up and down the cabin, glancing impatiently at his 
watch as he waited for his «-hedule-t,mc, and hmerlj disap- 
pointed when nothing tame, though pride kepi h.n, from a«kin- 
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If thercd be just one message for him, ^dn‘t matter if it 
was only skimpy. It really would be nice. Yc/u could pull his 
leg a bit first, keep him guying. Couldn't make him cut capers, 
of course, as mess-mates do to the ludey felIo%r tliat gets a radio- 
gram. But be ivould have to bang out his “Turkish March” — 
absolutely. As a ransom. And then you could let him have his 
precious message, something lilm “Vasj'a, darling, I love you.” 

But no message ever came for Kolyr-anov. One day Tlmo- 
feich actually went over to t!»e new station himself, hunted 
through the log, and rilled the mail-packet on the desk to make 
sure nothing had been mislaid. But there ^vas nothing. And, 
worried and depressed, Timofeich that day keyed in place of 
his usual greeting: 

"Nothing for you today, old man. But tomorrow. . . 

‘Tb not expecting anything,” the Nadezbda operator replied. 

“How’s that?” 

"Haven’t got anybody.” 

"Your mother?” 

"She’s dead.” 

“And the Vidfe?” 

Timofeich tvaited a long while for an answer, but the time 
was up and finally, after sending out “QRX — till loniorrow." 
he ^t to calling another station. 

At any rate, he realized that it was no use asking Kolyv'anov 
about his 'vife or home. And he felt sorry for the friend •'vhose 
face he had never seen, but now for sooie reason visualized as 
pale, d^a^^•n, suffering. 

He knew that Kolj-vanov often remained alone, quite alone 
in the place. Savintsev would go off trapping, scouring the local- 
ity, seeking adventures and deeds of derring-do, hoping to dis- 
cover a neiv bay or at least some bit of a cape or promontory 
ihat hitherto had remained unknoum. Kolj-vanov would he left 
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by himsflf in the log cabin, handling both the radio and the 
meteorological h-grh, cooking the tiwals. feeding the dogs- And 
still tlieie would be a lot of time on his hands and nothing 
to do Hith it Timoleich could imagine him brooding by his 
lonesome, looking out of the uiodost that si as half banked up with 
snon, yawning, dTinVing die tea he had just boiled on the primus 
stove, and sucking thoughtfully at a sugar-coated antivniny 
lemon And the dog would be tubbing against his knees. licking 
hi& hands “Has he got a dog, come to that’ Not a team dog. 
but a little creature of hi^ own. an indoors dog ... a pal?*’ 

The question bothered him, and the fn*t thing he asked tlic 
next time he called IIKL was 
“You at lea't got a dog’” 

Koljvanov didn’t uaderstand 
BK Repeat I don't gel you,” he keyed, and Timoleich 
fell rather a fool, he suddenly reilited it was a queer sort of 
question to ask 

"Doesn’t matter Let’s have the meleo I juM wanted to know 
for myself if you ve got a dog over at your place ” 

“Sure Nume o! Utmliol AITrelreiiat, lull,, Crtul nul 
of mine ’’ 


Api Tmolcch fell unspeulobl, rehered H„ cu.lomury 
JOVialitj returned lie even cent a Imie message lO Druzhok, 
inqufnng delerenlially alter h„ health Alter that he uooM 
often .sir about the dog and >oid It hu regards-.ll i„ th. 
or three nunute. they wuld l.„e left between business, for the 
private remaik. that don’t go do.n „ die log. 

Once in a while Kolyvanov would ash " 

‘How’s the weather over >our way?" 

Blirrard, f beheie,” Timofeich would rep[>, glaneinw 

thewitr' '■ '» 
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■’Same here. Blo\ving hard. All of eight point?. Td sav." 

“Feeling blue?” Timofeich would inquire sympathetically. 

“No, Fm OK.” 

But Timofeich knew belter. Blizzard, did( he say? bad 
business. He would look out of the wiidow and listen; the wind 
howled in the wires, rattled the roofing, banged the doors. But 
Timofeich would, once his watch was up, be going o^cr to the 
warm messroom, where there was cleclricily. company, music, 
the clicking of dominoeS on tlie table; and the fat cook, so 
spick-ahd-span in his while cap, would be serving him supper 
with a flourish and as like as not lopping off tlie porridge ivith 
a joke, fflifle the other man, over at Nadezhda. would bo silting 
alone, listening to the blizzard wailing outside, and wondering 
— should he risk going out to the shed for another lot of coal, 
or climb into the sleeping-bag, head and all, and snooze off that 
way? Timofdch had spent winters in places like that himself— 
he knei\' all about it. And he felt more strongly draivn 
than ever to the man at Nadezhda Day, a man ho knew so 
well, yet didn’t know at all, a man so utterly alone in the 
world. 

“Kolyvanov, Kolyvanov.” he would mutter. “Seems I did 
hear tlic name some lime.” But where and when, he could not 
recollect. 

The November 7lh anniversary came round, and a storm, 
a veritable storm of congralulator>' messages broke over the 
Arctic coast. They showered onto the desks in such profusion 
that you might think the whole country lind no thought that clay 
except for the men up NorJh. 

Timofeich received a lot of congratulations too. From home, 
from relations, from his friends. One message — totally unexpect- 
ed — was from Sukhum, from old cronies whom he had long 
forgotten, hut who had ntnv recollected him. “Mel on vacation 
13* 
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tbcugUt of )ou old man comma of die old army dajs stop 
hobday gicttin^ vail be drinkiDg joor tealth.” 

Touched, Tiroofeich ttviaied llie bit of paper uncertainly in 
hia hands 

“Imagine,” he muttered “From Sukbuin I daresay the 
magnuhaa are m hlosaoco down there now Or maybe the peach* 
trees And yet they thought of me, believe it or not ” 

It waa tnth the message stiU in hu hands that he vent to 
lake over his watch U v,a5» nearly tunc for UKL. Tiraoleich 
reached into the locker and got out the little packet of radio* 
grams 

“Sa>inlsei,” “Savinisev, Nadezhda-” Another one forSasdn* 
Uer. SannUev again. 

"Hey’ What about Kolyvanov?” TlmofeJch nonderrd, 
alarmed “IttiT there anything for Kolyvsnov’” 

He vent through the packet again No, there vas nothing 

“Nothing on a day like ihu? Poor old boy ’ You certaislr 
are alone in the vocld” 

On a sudden impulse, he dashed over to the desk and scrib* 
bled down a radiogram in one go. “Nadezhda operator Kolyvunov 
dear comrade heartfelt greetings congratulations on day of Great 
October Rcrolulion vish you health and strength,” And he signed 
it, ‘Radiocentre operators ” 

Then he thought for a moment and added “88,” which 
in the language of. “sparks” the world over mean? “best 
wishes.” 

He keyed the radiogram eagerly, and at once came the reply : 
“Many thanks dear comrades your friendly message and Support 
give me strength am dowg my job confidently and shall do 
operator KolyTanov 88 to all.” 

That festive evening 'Iiiiiofeich vas unusually gay He told 
Ihfe boys about Kolyvsnov ^nd about the message be had sent 
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to him. They al! nodded approval, and even the ordinarily 
imperturbable dispatcher feaid, impressed: 

■‘That was a good thing to do, Umoleich. After all, eveiy- 
tliing passes through us radio men — ^and how ^uch mail do ive 
get?” 

All evening Timofeich carried these two radiograms around 
with bim — this one from Nadczhda, and the other, from. Sukhum. 
The one reminded him of the present, of the blizzard outside, 
of the lonely man fay the distant bay; and the other . .. the other, 

of bygone times of the old army days of machine guns 

on madly racing gigs ... of campaigns and marches. 

‘TCarialdn, Samoilov, Cbubenko.” He read the names under 
the message over and over again, whispering to himself. Karia- 
kin, Samoilov, Chubenko. The southern front’s wireless men . . . 
the boys.... Field headquarters — . Night.... Fields of lye 
around ... KariaWn ... Samoilov ... Chubenko ... Koljva- 
nov. . . . 

He felt suddenly that he bad remembered, bad found a clue. 
He wrinkled his forehead and pressed his £ngers to his temples. 

“Kariakin . - . Samoilov. ...” 

The first thing he recalled was. for some reason, the smell 
of cherry-trees ... of cherry-orchards in blosSom. .\nd the steppe, 
and the honey-smell of the grasses. . . . Jtoonlight . . . silvery . . . 
and the hamlets a misty blue . . . grls singing in the \'i!la|e . . . 

and guns thundering somewhere .And- he remembered a 

laddie in a brand-new Red .Army unifonn, snub-nosed, bluc-eved; 

and So young. The laddie had no ginger beard in those 

days. . . . And people didn’t call him Stepan Timofeich, but 
Styopa, just plain Styopa. Just ihroogh with the training course, 
the laddie %ras, and taking a waldi on his oi\ti for the first 

time He put on the earphones timidly. Kariakin — it 

was Kariakin — smiled encouragement, lent him a band. Swallow- 
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mg his fears, young Sl)opa sal eipettanl, pciitil m hand, with 
the blank befor^ him Tliere came the call-signal. It was Ska- 
dortk— headquarters— calling him He replied tremulously, and 
without further warning, a rapid tattoo, like a machinc-gun 
rattling, poured iJito his cars A whole cascade of sounds, letters, 
wordo overwhelmed him All he could catch was snatches, some- 
thing like “pT,” "cl,” "bi ’* He felt like crying out, “Wait a 
moment' I can’t keep up — ^have a heart — ^I’m new. The pencil 
hopped convulsivel) over the paper, registering his helplessness: 
“pr,'’ “cl," "bi ” KanaVitt— yes, it was Kariakin— saw and took 
pity on him. 

“Here, I’ll take U dowm” 

Crcslfallsn. Styopa crawled rather than walked awav from 
the desk He sat with his head down on bis knees, feeling abso- 
lutely crushed And througli the window came the scent of cherry- 
trees, of cherry-treea in blossom 

"That’s Kolytanov,” Kariakin told him “Koly\ano> at the 
key A real devil, he is No keeping up with him. It’s all I can 
do, and you’re new to the lob.’’ 

After that, Kolyianov m Skadovsk would ask every time 
before he started transmitting. 

“Who’s at the key^” 

And Styopa, recognixmg the relentless hand, would resign 
his place humbly to Kariakin or Chubenko, himself taking over 
another key instead^ How could he Lope to lake down Koly* 
vanov? 

And it became his dearest, fondest wish to outdo Koly ianuv 
Yes, outdo him NotHing less. 

All hi5 spare time he spent practising 16, 18, 20, 24 words 
a minute. But that did not satisfy hun 26, 23, 30. 

And at last one day, when Kolyvanov was calling, he did not 
abandon his place as usual, hot, gritting his teeth and flushing 
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with the strain, slarletl taking down tlie message himself. After 
a few minutes, emboldened by his snccess, he demanded: 

“GA, faster." 

And after another minute had passed: . 

“GA, faster still.” 

T^Tiat lie heard now was an unhroken machine-gun rat-tat. 
His pencil did not even race orer the paper — it ilew'. And still 
he demanded. “Faster, fasler.” The others ben! over biiu, looking 
on silently at the contest. And be sal there triumphant. At last 
he had made Koljwanov sweat. Yes. Koljwanov . . . Skado^'sk. . . . 
The southern front.... Silvery niooniight nights. And cherry- 
trees in blossom. 

But was it liie same Kol>Tanov? How, by what miracle had 
he turned up here? He of all men? Come to think of it, Stepan 
Timofeich had never set ey<s on him. Kolyvanov hud soon 
disappeared from the headquarters station. Styopa had been 
moved along with the Red .4rmy troops, on and on, post the 
hamlets in tlic steppe, on to the sea, on die heels of the retreating 
White armies. He had never come across Kolywanov again, 
either in person or in tlic air. 

Suppose it really w'as he? Talk about coincidences! 

The next day. ivhen it was lime at last to call UKL. Timo- 
fei ch asked: 

“You ever sened in Skadovsk?" 

“Yes. Wliy?’’ 

“Wliat year?” 

It was really the same Kolyvanov. Timofeich was pleased 
and thrilled past telling. 

“Wonderful.” he muttered. puiBng id his pipe. “Simply 
wonderful! To think of mceiing like that.” 

And indeed, they are wonderful, these meetings in the Far 
North. It’s a wonderful thing when piloU meet in tlie air, and 
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a Vionderful custom to salute by dipping ibeir 'Mng*; the chance 
encounters ol fr^ds at the crossroads of air routes arc won* 
deilul too vhon tliey nn into each oilier at some tiny unexpected 
aerodrome, oier a tin mug of black coilee b) a Llaxing hot stove 
in a little shack ol creaking boards, and so are the conversations 
of travellers b} a bonfire in the tundra v\hcn all the ncMs has 
been retailed, the pipes smokeil, jet the talk ‘moulders on and 
on, like the fire, warm and intimate — and over the fire, the 
broiling meat hisses, the snow crun^es around, and the dogs 
go nosing at one another. But most vionderful of all are lie 
encounters of wireless men m the ether, when, above the waihng 
and whistling of snowstorm*, tlie voices of two buddies find each 
other 

“And so weve met again, Vasja Koljvarov,” Timofcich 
thought, smiling foodly. “And where, ol all places’ In ihe 
ether of the AtcUc The south last Uroe — now iVs up notllv. Some 
country’ Some people it’s got! Look vihere )Ou and I have got 
ourselves, Vaaja Kolyvaiiov — where we have luanaped to meet. 
And 1 don’t even know what you look like Fair or dark, tall or 
short’ Talk to you every day. and the qur-er thing is, I don’t 
even know your voice Is u a baritone, or maybe an alto, or 
a bass’ Thy, if I met you in the «trwt, or in a tram let’s say, 
I’d pass by without knowing it was you And in the ether I 
lecogmaed you Well, hullo to you, old bo) How are thin^, 
anyway’ How’s life?” 

Now army reminiscences became Uie mam topic of the daily 
talks ihev sandwiched in brtween business The time allowed by 
the schedule was far'loo short, and they devised symbols and 
abbreviations, imenting a whole code of their own si they went 
along, eager to get more said Thej told each other of the ways 
they had gone after leaving the armv. Thwe were quite ordinary, 
piDsaic ways— yet they had led both to the Arctic land of 
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romance, for Kolyvanov still new and mysterious, while for 
Timofeicli it had been the ordinary thing for a long time 
now. After Skadovsh, Kolyvanov had serv'ed in a submarine. 
Then he'd been demobbed and had stayed on in the merchant 
fleet. Voyages abroad. The Baltic, the White Sea. Then, last 
autumn, he had suddenly decided to go out to a Polar station. 

What had made him do it? He did not say, and Timofeich 
didn’t ask. As it ^vas, that “suddenly decided” told him volumes, 
and he did not pry any further. In his own mind, that “suddenly 
decided” tvas linked with Kolyvanov’s total absence of mail; 
he sensed, witliout being told, a drama in the other man’s private 
life. He would never touch on it — but it made him feel more 
than ever for his distant and solitary pal. 

Their conversations now invariably began ts'itli: ‘'Remem- 
ber?. . 

"nemember Bar)ba, the headquarters clerk?” one of ttieni 
rs'ould query — and both would roar with laughter over their 
sets, with 500 kilometres between them, as they recalled the tow- 
headed clerk with lus foppish airs, and all the anecdotes about 
him. They didn’t go into any detailed reminiscences — just out- 
lined tlic framework, awakened forgotten memories by a single 
sentence, and then each, alone with himself, would go over ail 
the associations it called up, turning them over and over de- 
lightedly. 

Tliey rrould recall fellowS they had botli known in the army, 
episodes that lioth knnv about — tliosc that had been talked of 
at headquarters, at the radio stations, in the commandant's 
squads. It did happen sometime that some incident 'ras knoivn 
only to one of the two — they had served in different places, 
after all. had never e\’en met! The other would reply regretfully 
that lie didn't Tcmember that, and they would count the day lost. 
But there were so many acquaintances in common that this hap- 
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pen«d but seldom They now l»e3 m surroundings of their oun 
creating under grc> canxaa amid Ae sun scorched stejipes of 
iht Ukraine, the> la> on the fragrant clo\er by their field trans- 
mitters, bill j -cans rattling. Aey raced cner to Ac field kitchen 
for iheir share of bulterlesa porridge, and sseasoned it wiA a 
laugh instead The^ laughed and sang as only tarelrce )oulh 
can laugh and sing to tlie accompaniment of Ac aruHery cannon- 
ade And oier the ice-pack of the Arctic, oscr Ae nhite stlllnCsS 
of the frozen tnndfa, the hot winds of Ae steppes would blow 
for Aeni, and their soldiering jouA, resurrected and transmuted, 
scorched them with its hot breath. TTiey v-ould look forward 
impatiently to their neu meeting in the cAcr to say again, 

‘ Umember’” 

If for rimofeich. vuh all the good friends he had m the 
ether, a hustling, close knit bunch of jolly, congenial companions 
around him, and regular new^ from home, Aese talks wiA Kol)- 
tanov were a real jo), for Ae lonely ojan at Nadezhda A«y 
Were everything 

Timofeich gueased as much, and Ae rclahoyisbip was the 
riiorc precious tu him because of it He was Ac kind Aal give 
Dinrc than they take, Ae kind that do not look for gain in 
friendship, and when Aey spill out their last crumbs of tobacco 
for a pal, do not expect his last shirt in return It was the fact 
that he gare more than he look that made Au friendship with 
Kolyranov --o dear to him. And when he managed to remind 
hts pal of a few Ann} stories of Ae Skadovsk days, it made 
himself feel gooA He fcemed to see iHc sruile parting Ae oAet’s 
pale lips, s«*cmed to hear him laughing with delight He knew 
that now Kolpanov would be smiling for the rest of the day, 
that h\s black Aoughts wouW b« banished, and Ae night, Ae 
Polar night outside, would seem a bit brighter and more 
friendly. 
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And so, beUveen \vatdie5, lalks and jokes, the long Polar 
night melted a\vay at last. Kol}*A-ano\' was the first to report: 

“The sun came out over here today. How about your place?” 

“Expecting it tomorrow,” Timofeich replied, and congratu- 
lated liiin. 

The follotviiig day Koly\’anov inquired first of all •'vhether 
the sun had made its appearance, as if he feared that it might 
take to da\rdling or that the celestial mechanism might get out 
of gear and Timofeich be left sunless. Now Timofeidi, ■whether 
because of his long years in the Arctic, or because he lived in 
company, in a house lit by bright electric lights, cared but little 
if the narrow rim of llie sun had appeared beyond die hills or 
not. He replied that he believed it had. But by tlie intonation 
he guessed in Kol)^’anov’s question, even trithout bearing hiS 
voice, he could tell what the sun must mean to the man at 
Nadezlida Bay. And he congcatulalcd him again upon its coming. 

Everybody at tiic centre knew about Timofeich and bb buddy. 
They tivitted liim a bit, as people like to do in such \v'iiitering 
crows, but on tlie uholc they were rather nice and touching about 
it and "would often give hint regards for Koly%"anov and ask 
how he tvas getting on. 

And when one day in March Timofeich came off duty look- 
ing glum and upset, it did not take them long to guess that 
something must have happened to KoUwanov. 

“UKL didn’t turn up,” Timofeich said. 

“Hotv d'you mean, he didn’t?” the dispatcher queried. 

“Called him for ttvenly minute,” Timofeicli said, shrugging 
his shoulders. “Called him in the second watch, too, and the 
third. And notiiing, not a soimd. Head silence.” 

“Maybe it’s just a dead ^ot?” somebody suggested. 

“No. All the western section stations showed up. Reception was 
fine. I can't understand it. CanT make out what's happened to him.” 
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All lhat evening Timofeich ivortied And when UKL failed 
to replj in the night-time communication period, and in the 
morning too, he no longer doubted that something had happened 
to Koly>anov But what’ ^^hal’ 

“Majbe the batttiies ate )U5t tun down,** the others com* 
forted him “Or somethinga gone out of commiision ” 

“No He would have warned me We were just talking about 
It day belore yesterday. Only a hit back he gave his outfit a 
general overhauling ” 

'Well, then, maybe he’s ili..„ flu or something ” 

‘"Hiat couldn’t keep him away from the key,*' TmJofeich 
returned despondently “He*« a wireless man, through and 
through He’d have got to the key if he had to crawl Wouldn’t 
you’ Wouldn’t 1’ Noi no, this smacks of something serious. 
This—" but he would not admit even to himvelf that this meant 
some diaaaiec, ai before, he called UKL vvhen Uie schedule 
told him to and when it didn’t; and as before, he got no foply* 
He fell then a^ i{ he had for ever lost a friend, the bekl 
friend he had ever had And he didn’t even knovr his face, hia 
voice What could he reroember about him? .Only the dots ond 
dashes ihey had keyed As to what he was like— his fnend 
Kolyvanov — whether he was good looking or plain, clean shaven 
or bearded, what kind of eyes he had, how he laughed, smoked, 
brooded— he did not know any of ihe?c things. He did not know 
the vital detaiks that keep ih® picture of o departed friend in 
your memory, creating the illusion that he is still alive, is here, 
by your side Timofctch lacked even Uial illusion Dots and 
dashes— that was all he could recall about lus pal 

He puffed mournfony at bis pipe, took his watches, did his 
] 0 b, but he was thinking about Kolyvanov. "Whenever commu- 
nication time came, hope awakened again He would fiteh out 
the radiograms for Naderhda Bay— qu,te a packet of them had 
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accumulated by now — and set to work doggedly caiiing UKL. 
The allotted time would pass, and no sign from. UKL. Discon- 
solate, he ^vouid go through the messages before putting them 
back in the drawer. 

And suddenly he noticed among them one diat astounded 
him. “Nadezhda Baj' Koly\’anor,’' it said. Perhaps he had 
misread the address? No, there it was: Kohwanov. The first 
message in all that lime. He flashed a glance at the signature, 
and read “Galya.” 

“Galya,” he said out loud. “Galya!” 

“Vasya forgive me I was a fool come hack can’t live ^'.^th• 
out you Galya-” 

He rushed over to the key. Again he started calling UKL. 

•'Vasya, come back! Come back! Make some sign! Vasy^!” 
he whispered, banging away frantically. “There’s a radiogram 
for you. Galya loves you. Come back. Vasya! UKL! UKL! 
Vasrn!” 

But Nadezhda Bay was silent. He stopped, waited for an 
answer, called anew. He dianged tltc wave length. He pre.^5cd 
the earphones to his head, then flung them down and listened 
intently at the loudspeaker — hut all he heard in reply tvas the 
whistling in the ether. He did not give up, did not lose hope; 
he put his ear closer to the loudspeaker — lie wanted so badly 
to hear the reassuring dots and dashes, no matter hon' faint and 
unintelligible — hut all Tic heard was that ivliistllng, and it 
seemed to freeze his soul. He began to think he could make out in 
that ^vhislling distant, muSled groans and cries. "Help ! Help !” — 
and a tvhispered, “Old pal ! Old pal!" He was prepared to believe 
that he did hear it, that he heard anything under the sun — 
anything but dots and dashes. No, that he did not hear. His trained 
ear \vouId not allow him to deemve himself on that score. 

He returned home a racked, wom-oul man after his v,-atcli. 
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Flopped on his cot Smoked in silence The tobacco smoke 
enveloped the room Blue smoke , • 

That radiogram It r\ouldhave made Vasja liopp> Majbe 
he had been waiting for ft all through the long Polar night. 
And now it was beie, and Timoleich couldn't pass it on to lum 
Some of the othert looked in, look n seat beside him. 
“Nothing, eh’" they asked syinpalhclicallj . 

Timofcich shook his head furiously. 

“No newa la good news, the sages say,” the fellows com- 
lorled him “After all, Kolyvanov isn’t alone m tlie place. His 
mate would have sent word long ago” 

“How’ How would he have sent it’” Timofeich buiSt out 
“Through pigeon mail’ Or the Holy Ghost’ He’s not a wireless 
man ” 

Sn five more weary days passed— seven altogether that UKL 
had kept silent A plane came to the alalion, the first plane that 
year, a swallow heralding the distant spring 

The biight'blue bird raced over the ice In the bay, raising 
clouds of snow in its trail Out of the cockpit climbed a burly, 
ungainly, fur clad figure It look ofi the woollen mask that had 
protected Us face against the frost, and Timofcich saw that the 
pilot was young, blond and handsome In tbe reft room, be got 
out of hia furs, unwound the scarves that went round and round 
his throat and were tied crosswise behind hiS back, pulled off 
his frozen deerskin boots, Iii» shaggy stockings of dog's fur, has 
Hying suit, sweater and padded trousers, and Timofeich discov- 
ered that Qctually the pilot was slim and wiry lie looked 
hopefully at this keen young fellow with his weather-beaten face, 
a fellow that smelt of frost and petrol and great open spaces, 
a regular pilot of the line, one of the gallant lads that fly m 
any vseather on tloe nortliein lines, undertake to deliver anything 
anywhere, and cfack a joke into the bargain 
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• The pilot was liaving breakfast in the mc^room \v-hiie tlie 
^vintering parly liad dispersed to their rooms to read the letters 
he had brought. Timofeich approached him apologetically. 

“Comrade.” he ventured. “You feeling ... very cold after 
the trip?” 

“No, Fra not so had,” the pilot grinned. “Good coffee you 
have here.” 

“And you're in a great hurr)'? Or not? ’ 

“That’ll depend on the weather.” 

“Do you think . . . you could go to save a fellow, comrade?” 

The pilot gave him a wondering look, but made no reply. 
Then Timofeich told him the whole stor5' — about UKL, winch 
tvasn’t reporting ^v]^en it was supposed to, about Kolyvanov, 
the lonely wireless operator of Nadezlida Bay. about their friend- 
ship, about Galya, ivho had sent a message at last, about. . . . 

“But what makes you think something's happened to your 
friend?” tlie pilot asked sympathetically. “Maybe it’s simply that 
his transmitter is out of joint?” 

Timofeich shook his head unhappily. 

“No, something’s happened. I feel it in my bones. If a 
fellou'-pilot of yours, a real crackerjack pilot, look off from 
Dickson for Dudinka, let’s say, and if a day. two days, three 
days passed and he ivasn’l talher at Dickson or at Dudinka or 
at any of the stations in between, what would you say? That he'd 
taken ill? You know quite well, -there’s no such thing as a pilot 
taking ill in mid-air.... You would say something had hap- 
pened to your pal. And you'd go off to look for him. Right?” 

“Well, naturally.” 

‘W'^ell, and Fm a wireless operator. A first-class operator, 

I may say. And nhcn a pal of mine doesn’t sho^r up on schedule 
for seven solid days, I tell y'ou something has happened to him. 
And I beg you — I implore you. comrade — save my pal.” 
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The pilot got up atd paced the room m silence. 

“All rigUC’ he said finally, coming to a stop In front of 
Timofeich “Nadezhda Bay, did you say’ That’s tvro or three 
hours’ flying, heading straight irtcr the tundra. Wc’Il fuel up 
here — full tanks Take a doctor along. ^Te’H find \our 
pal Ahsoluiely. I’ll ha\e to get the sanction from Mosco\>, 
though ’’ 

“Moscow’ll sanction it,” Timofetch cned “It can't help 
sanctioning it Why, a man’s life is at staVe W’c’ll ask Mcteco-w 
right now if you like” He glanced anxiously si his watch “In 
fifteen minutes it’ll be iirne for direct contact with hloscow 
In an hour’s time we get Moscow on the telephone. I'll make 
out the request myself if you like. Well say ‘Man in danger 
Urgent aid needed.’ ” 

Moscow gate its sanction during the night (Timofeich had 
been waiting iii suspense at the radio station, smoking pipe 
after pipe, and when the radiogram finally came through, he 
rushed m search of the pilot, flourishing it triumphantly.) At 
dawn the plane w’lth the doctor on board was already on its wav 
westwards i<j Nadethda tn a pocket of the pilot’s flym? togs was 
Galya $ radiogram, sealed up m an envelope 

"That’ll be medicine for him,” Timofeich had said as he 
handed it over “Finest medicine in the world” 

He himself was staying pul at the station to keep in touch 
with the plane “Passed Kamennaya,” he Scrawled feierishh 
in the log. “Flying over tundra,” “Snowstorms” “Visibilitv 
poor” “Plodding through fog” 

“They 11 turn hack,” he thought in despair “VTill they really 
turn back'*” 

“ ••Pushing through fog 

“Visibility nil. . . 

* I to Cawgtif jw, bJizzaiJ ” 
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, . 5.10. Got clear. Now OA'er Cape Chortov Kamen." 

‘‘Got clear! Got clear!" Timofdch caTotlcd. “Those are men 
for you — the real hindl’’ 

His thoughts, feeling?; hope=, fear.s were all out there uo«'. 
on the ribbed blue ^rinss of the plane, with the two fur-clad 
men aboard, ^'ith tliem he battled forward tJirough the %vh!r]in 2 
snow, floundered in the fog. cUinbed, dropped again, hoped, 
despaired, yet continued to push on. Faster, faster! To the rescue. 
Hold on, Vasya. Vi'e^c coming. We're over Chotlov Kamen 

already ‘•5.40. . . . Over Kret Bay . . . 6.10 . . . over Tixie 

Bay . . . 6.40 . . . Nadezhda Bay in sight. . . . 6.45 . . . about to 
land. Will call you through UKL." 

About to land. Contact broke off. Ten weary minute? passed. 
Had they landed or not? ^'as everything all right? Another ten 
minutes of uncertainty. What were they doing now? Climbing 
out of the cockpit. Tramping over the snow to the cabin. . . . 
iilaybe tlicy’d landed a long way off. ... .Another ten minutes, 
that seemed like eternity. had happened? Why no Sign? 

UKL! UKLI Another ten raimites. The minutes dropped like 
raindrops off a roof, splashing and vanishing, evaporating. UKL! 
UKL! Wbat's happened to you? 

And suddenly— dots and dashes, clear, distinct. “LKL 
calling. UKL calling. Centre! Cculre! UKL calling. Audibility?’’ 

“OK. OK.” Tiniofeich replied happily. And he feit as if it 
were A'asya calling him. just like a week ago. Nothing had 

happened, he'd imagined it all Bui he listened to the lapping 

of the dislanl key. No, il wasn’t Vasya. That wasn’t his hand— 
7 iot Ills voice, so to speak, not bis characteristic manner. 

“Communicate ivealher immedialely starting return trip. 

“W'hat about the operator ... Vasya?*’ Timofeieb keyed, 
breathiess. 
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“He's alne’ So ie tj 

And now the plane was in tl»e nir. Kolj\ano% was an board 
of It non They were coming back here. 

. 9 10 . ncanng Tixie Bay . . 9 40 ... passed Krest 
Ba) . 

‘ Whats the matter with Koljianov?” Timofeich a^lced 

“In a bad \s ay .. out trapping ... alone blizzard IMust 
ha%e lost hia way .. a ridge . be fell o\er ... knocked his 
head concussion of the brain ... Wait a jnmute, I’ll see 

where we are . You listening’ Hassed Chortov Komen. ... 
SaTinlsev found him ... Splendid fellow ... didn't lose his 
head . hauled hirn hack to the cahin . . pushed on to the 
oearcst settlement .. sent a Nenets with a note for the doctor 
at BeU}a , We got there first, though.... Vneossdous 
now. Doc aajs . ” 

“What’ What do« be say?” 

“Says he's bad, but still there’s hope ... Mam trouble, 
uncomcioua all the time . Nearing the island See your fire, 
About to land . . closing down . . ” 

Tiinofeich dashed out bareheaded onto the porch and ^aw 
the machine circling oicr the ba>, its sunlit wings seemed to be 
madf of molten znelal, it hurt jour eyes to look at them 

W lieu he had got into his things and reached the plane, an 
excited crowd was already gathered around it, the fire was burn- 
ing itself out. youngsters carrying off the smouldering bits 
Tinioleicb elbowed his way through to the machine and saw a 
fur wrapped figure being Irfied gingerly out of the cockpit He 
rushed to help, they made room for him, as was only right, 
and, With two of the other operators, he carried Koh-\anov 
carefully to the hospital 

\fhen the sick man was dKCsled of his furs, Timofeich saw 
his old friend’s face for the first time 
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“So Uiats what you’re like — that’s whal you're like,” he 
whispered, gazing at the pale, sharply-cliiselicd features. lie 
saw temples touched with grey, deep, strong furro\\-5 on the 
cheeks, compressed lips. The eyes trerc closed. He \s-oukl have 
liked to see them — for some reason he decided lliey must be 
blue. Kolyvanov had no beard or moustache, but his cheeks and 
firm chin ^vere hlue ^^•ith the stubble tliat had gro^vn in tiie past 
^veek. And then Timofeich saw what escaped the 0305 of llie 
Olliers. He dii-ined llie strength and will-power of this nmn, lying 
unconscious before him. He understood cvcrvtliing. 

It ivas all there, in llsose blue checks. He had shaved cverj' 
day. doggedly, meticulously, alraid of letting himself go, of 
getting slack, unnen-ed. He had probably washed his shirts ever 
so often, changed his collar every day. made a point of seeing 
ho nei’cr liad n button missing. Had uo doubt established n cast- 
iron routine for himscU and stuck to it rigidly. He had wrestled 
witli himself, iritli liis gloomy tlioiighu, nilh his solitude — and 
had emerged victor from the contest. 

“So dial’s what you're like... tlmt's wlmt you're like....” 
Timofeich whispered, and scratched his beard. 

He spent all day in the ho.spilal, only stepping out ocr.’ision- 
ally for a smoke and a breath of the cold air. end hurrying 
back. Bulky and ridiculous in the white hospital coat over lii.s 
padded Jacket, lie sat by the sick man's bed, afraid to stir. The 
hospital smells of carbolic ncid and chloroform Iiolhercd him. 
he wanted to cough and sneeze, but he controlled the desire, 
afraid of disturbing the patient, of breaking the tnyslerioiis and 
evidently necessary quiet of the hospital- He sat there, glancing 
ncri'ously around him. The doctor and nurse were doing some- 
thing noiselesslj' by the bedside. They came and ivcnt. sound- 
less as shadoivs. while he kept sitting there, huddled on his 
chair, and looking, looking. . . ■ » ' - ' ' . ~ I 
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conjc-oasness returned slowl}, e\er so s1owl> to Kol>* 
\ano\, lie ^«a^' that lie «as lying in a strange loom ivhich he 
fvnaU\ ma-ic out to be a hospital He could not recollect either 
what uas the matter uitb him or how he had come to 3>e there. 

An unfamiliar hut \er> kiudl) face bent o>cr him, He saw 
a beard. A ginger beard And lie remembered 
‘'Timofeich,’ he whispered, and smiled wanly. 




The KET^;R^ of Satanau 

MiE srnM ot Satanan’s Tclum was told we by 
Rebrotskt, who la a Party official in Chukotka. 
Hie two of us spent a soIi4 month at the Mama 
Pylgina Suppl} Depot on the Behring Sea coast We were 
wailing for a steamer, and no steamer came 

In the da)time we weuld uander about the shore, looking 
on li«tl«sl> at the brown drov«« of cachalots at play in the sea 
(It had been amusing at first, then boring, then we liad got 
aick to death of it Never have I seen animals more stupid than 
these vsrt, blunt no‘ed iiion«ter>') The evomngs we spent 
sprawled on deerskins spread out on the floor, smoking, yawn- 
ing, plating dice 

By this time I Inew all about Rebroisicj’s first love affairs 
and the storv of his marriage, and "hat di'hes he fatoured. 
I have an idea that by now wc vtere devili-'hlj «lck of each 
other too. The last few evenings we ju»t lay there silent, each 
in Ills own comer. 

*'W#nl me lo tell jou the story of Salanau’" he asked all 
of a sudden one night. 

“Co ahead ’* 

"But first you'll have to hear, about Nam-Bok.” 
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“And u'hat may dial be?” 

He fished oul a tallered. well-thumbed book frooi under 
his pillow and read me Jack Londons stor^-, Nam-Boh the 
Unveracious. 

Here is the story of Najn-Bok. 

After ten years of roaming distant Seas. lie came back to 
tlie fires of his tribe. The Eskimoes shrank from him; lie had 
come from the Kingdom of Shadows, they were sure. Nnm-Bok 
told thenr of the things he had seen in the %vhite man's land, 
of the house made of iron that moved ivitliout paddles over tlie 
water, of the monster which was fed with fetone and in return 
towed men about. ... He told them of many sucli wonders. But 
the Eskimoes laughed at him and called bin] n liar; iron goes 
to the bottom, monsters do not feed on stone. And they cast 
oul Nam-Bok and drove him away in disgrace. There is the 
story of Nam-Bok, ns told by Jack London, Oie writer. 

And hero is the story of Satanau. as told roe by Rebrovsky 
at Maiita Pylgina on the Behring Sea coast in tliose weary days 
of our "forced landing.” 


The steamer came from tlie east. She anchored in liie road- 
stead, past the cliff, for the b.i)* nvaS'Slill packed uith.ice; the 
north wind had been blowing flic day before. Today a strong 
M'cstcrly breere was clearing the ice out of the hay. and the 
captain hoped to come closer in -by nighlfall and start unload- 
ing. He stood on the bridge, pulling at his pipe and starina out 
indifTcrciiCly at the long-familiar shore. 

An iropnlicnl tugboat darted' towards the steamer from the 
shoreline. Dodging adroitly among the floating blue and green 
icc-flocs. it nosed its >ray to the ship, and the man aboard 
clambered up the ladder, eager to gel the papers and the mail. 
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to Jiear the latest ne^vs. and even more eager to see some Iresh 
faces and ha%e a talk tvith somebod) different 

It ivas the first ship that )ear, and ever) body in the place 
swarmed out to meet it the winlermg party at the Polar 
station, the Chukchi trappers, their wi\es and children and 
•dogi They crowded on the shore, bustling; and babbling ex- 
citedly 

At last the tug came back She dug her nose into the vet 
sand, and the occupants jumped out- — men of the ship's crew 
jnd passengers, some of the wmlericg party. 

The last to come ashore was a man m blue oreralU, the 
pockets stitched on with a double line of vhjte thread You see 
•o\ walla hkc that in Alaska, at the Japanese fishing stations, and 
in Ibw country' — out in Kamchatka A kn.ipsack dangled on the 
jvMi’s back — all the baggage he had \S'ilhoul looking at any* 
body or speaking to anyone, be strode confidenlly up the bank, 
like a man who knew hw way about these parts, picked the 
driest stone he could find, sat down, and proceeded solemnly 
to pull off his boots From the knapsack lie brought out a pair 
of shoes, 3 bright red tie with a blue polka-dot design, and a 
bandanna to match, all this he laid out lovingly on the stone, 
stuffed the bools Into the knapsack, pul on the shoes and tie, 
tucked the bandanna into b» breast pocket and smiled, well- 
pleased with himself Then he headed for the people standing 
about on the shore 

He walked straight up to a huU knot of Chukchi and 
planted himself m front of them, a gnn on Ins face and legs 
impoitanlly wide apart 

Here I am back again,” he Said In Chukchi. “Here I have 
come back at lasL” 

Doieiia of eyes stared in surprise They did not recognise 
him, he realized, and it pleased him well He laughed again. 
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t!iru5t his chest out proudly, drew forth the bandanna and 
waved it about his face. 

“Who art thou, that thou speakest like real men?" an 
ancient bespectacled man asked in a quavering voice. 

“Oh, is it thou, Pelyaugyn?” the nmveomer laughed. “Who 
gave thee spectacles? And that ... is that Tygrenkau?” be ivent 
on, peering into the faces. “Is that .. . UlkuliTi?” He shifted his 
eyes from one to the otlier, while they looked on in bewilder- 
ment. “That is Icliel. . . . That is Kau-Kau. Thou art grown old, 
Kau-Kau, like ill-baked dough. Are tliese the children?” 

He recQgnbed only the old. The young ones were unknown 
to him. He eyed with disfavour two young iads in European 
suits. To his annoyance, one of Utem was wearing a tic; but his 
own tie tvas brighter and more handsome, and he felt better. 
He scanned the crowd, but did not find the person he sought. 
His face darkened. 

“^lio art tliou, who art thou, raan that knoweth us?” 
Dkutagju asked in wonder. 

The fetranger laughed uproariously. 

But Pelyaugyn, who wore the glasses, and so could see 
more keenly than the rest, ventured, after peering into the new- 
comer’s face: 

“Ehehl Is it thou, Salanau? Thou hast come back?” 

“Tes,” the stranger replied proudly. “I am Sataiiau. And I 
have come back.” 

“O, Satanau!” 

“Satanau has come back!” 

“It is Satanau!” voices called, and tliey all crowded eagerly 
about the man in the blue overalls. 

“But where hast thou been then, Salanau?” Pelyaugyn 
asked. 

“There. Beyond the feca,” Salanau motioned. “I have been 
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where none of joii has eser been For I ara a great man And 
he Uiumped his lusty breast 

They followed him in a flock to the \illage, and told the 
women who came running out, those that had not been down 
b> the shore 

“U 15 Satanau He lia> come back ’ 

And women, children, dogs — all joined the procession headed 
b) the man in the blue oscralls, who had returned at last to the 
fires of hi3 people. 

They gaio Satanau the place of honour by the fire, and the 
entire population of the settlement squatted around. A savoury 
smell of meat and seal oil rose from the cooking pots, and 5ata> 
nau did not wait for an invitation, but plunged his hand into 
the pot, fished out a huge chunk of meat, and gorged. They all 
waited patiently, for Satanau was doing as was proper: a man 
does nut tell his tidings until he has filled fus belly*. 

And he, for his part, plucked the fattest chunks out of tho 
pots, smacked his lips loudly as he ate, and cried boastfully, 
flushed with the food* 

“Yes. indeed Give tne the choicest pieces Give me liquor. 
Give me tobacco Now shall I eat the seal's liver Xilicre is 
Umkugyn, tint old liound^ Drive him away, 1 shall bea/innian* 
now, 1 have seen mighty sorceries out there, beyond the sea” 
* And all the Chukchi laughed, like men who can appreciate 
a joke. 

When Satanau had finished — and lie fed long and heartily — 
thev asked him to tell about the places where he had been and the 
things he had seen. lie lit lus pipe and opened impressively 
"You who are seated around this fire, my fellows and neigh- 
bours Tliou, Pelyaugym, thou, Tygrenkau, thou, Ukutagyni, and 


Medicineman. 
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all of you. Hear Salanau speak, he rrill tell you of wliat you 
^vill never hear nor see.” He wanted to continue in tlie same 
solemn, impressive strain, as he had l>een planning for ten 
years: but he could not sustain it, and the rest of his tale came 
in disconnected, boastful snatches. 

“Eheb! You! Chukchi men! Satanau is a great man indeed. 
He has been beyond the sea. Ho! Like the wind be rrent. . . . 
To Alaska :ritli the rvhalers. ho! Then Arnerica . . ., Frisco. I 
have seen :vonders.’’ He made great eyes and said in a whisper: 
“I have seen a bird on which men flew, and the bird tras made 
of iron, it was all iron, like this pot.*’ 

“0!” Tygrenkau kt out in astonishment. 

“That is a plane,” PeJyaugr n whispered under his breath. 
“We too have seen such a bird. Wc thought that it bad been 
fledged like a bird, in a nest, but they told us that men had 
fashioned it.*’ 

Satanau flashed an irate look in his direction. 

“Oho!” he cried. “Wlierc bast thou seen such a bird, old 
man with four eyes? Hast thou dreamed it?” 

“Here,” Pelyaugyn replied, and pointed towards the bay. 
“They come here often.” 

“But you have not flown on such a bird!” Satanau thun- 
dered. “No Cinikcha has ever flown on one. But I, oho, I! I 
^s•a!lted to fly on it, I did not fear, only it costs muck mone)' — ■ 
and ivhy throw money away?” 

‘"K'e liave. not flown,” said Ufcutagyn, “but Tywlyanto has 
flo:\Ti. He says it is good. He said nothing about money.” 

Tlie good-natured Tygrenkau felt it was poor courtesy to 
bandy words in such rrisc with a gu^ So he said pacifically: 

“Let Satanau speak, do not interrupt Salanau. He has seen 
more than we. he has roamed the eartli for ten years, ^vhile we 
have been sitting here by the sea.” 
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“Yes,” Saloaau cried “I h«e roamed tlie carlh for ten 
jears And 1 ha\e seen mighty sorceries. I ha\c come hack to 
tehow )ou great \\onders Send Umkugjn oma}, J sliall Lc sha^ 
man now,” 

They all laughed anew and said nothing, only the irrepres- 
sible Pel)aug>ii burst out: 

“But we have no rAaman.” 

“Then shall I be shaman” Salanau rose to his feet and 
scanned them all haughtil) “Who of you has hcen beyond the 
sea’ But I! Ho' Y'ou have seen the bird vv'liich flics, and jou 
think that you have seen everything’ Hoi 1 have seen things 
more wonderful ” 

“Tell us, then," T}grcnkau asked, and they all nodded 
friendly agreement 

“Eheh, eheh, tell us ...” 

“I have seen,” Satanau declared, resuming bis scat by the 
Are, “an iron slci^, drawn by an iron beast, and riding upon 
that sleigh were more men than there are on all this coast.” 

“Oho*” Tygrenkau exclaimed in surprise, hut the younger 
Chukchi whispered among themselves, and one of ihera said 
dilEdentl) 

“That is called a locomotive... ” 

“Yes, yes, we have seen a picture of it,” Pelyaugvn recalled 
‘It IS a plane, only without Wings It la a ship that sails on land 
instead of on the sea We have seen a picture of it, Satanau. 
So It IS true’ Some would not believe” 

“A locomotive,” the young Chukcha in European clothes 
repeated, plucking up courage “It goes by steam It has an 
engine ” 

“Boys should be silent wheU their elders are tepcaking,” 
Satanau muttered “Have the Chukchi no more men wise with 
age that whelps should set up a hark?” 
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“Speak, Salanau,’’ Tygrenkau soothed him, “the boys ■\vill 
be silent.” 

“I have seen,” Sataoaa said. looking angrily about him, 
“uhat no man has seen. Those who saw it died and those ^vho 
^^■iIl see it rdll die. I! I alone am alive. I sate linen stretched, 
while as snow and pure as snow. And the great shaman struck 
his gong, and shadows appeared on the linen. And all tvho \cere 
there to see it died of fright. Only Satanau did not die. He 
satv the shadotvs moving about on the linen, threatening men 
with knives and hissing like evil spirits... Oh! It tvas fearful. 
But I did not die.” .And he cast a proud look around him. 

Tile young Chukclii whispered together again; but Ukulag>-n, 
after an angry look at them, himself said: 

“We too have seen Uic linen and the shado^^■E, Satanau. Over 
there,” lie pointed towards the Polar station, “they have shotim 
us that wonder at holiday-times. And we too feared lliai we 
would die, but. . 

'‘I have seen,” Satanau cried, inlerrupling, “men speaking 
togellier when one was in a liouse on the shore and llie other 
on a ship in tlie sea. And they hear the voices, and I myself 
have spoken and heard. It is a wonder, men, o tvondcr, I say 
to you.” 

Everyone laughed, but none ventured to break in ivhen Sala- 
nau was speaking, wliile lie rushed on, afraid he iv’ouid be inter- 
rupted: 

“I have seen a lamp that bumS without oil, aud without 
kerosene, and irilhout wood. And I saw a box in -which glad 
spirits dwelt and sang. ... It was beautiful music, none of you 
has ever heard the like.’' 

But here the good-natured Tj^renfcau rose and made for 
his yaranga. The people looked in surprise after him. and even 
Satanau stopped and waited, puzzled, to see what would l!ap2>en 
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ncTt Soon Tjgrcnkau returned, and in Ins hands was on oblong 
box He stood It on the ground near the fire and said ho«pitabl> . 

' li will gne thee pleasure, Satanau. lo heai the music that 
thou iieard't bevond the sea** And lie opened the gramophone. 
‘ I ga'e two foxes for this box. And Uki]tag)n got one for 
nothinff.*’ he added regrclfull>. 

“Thej gate It to me because I am the best trapper,” Ukutagjn 
explained apologetically He wanted to say somellung more, hut 
at tins moment the gramophone started playing 

The soft Strains of an ArgeiUmian tango roje oter the tundra 
and floated out to sea Men and women h»lcned sipellbouml lo 
the jmjsic, they nodded their heads m time, their whole bodies 
s\'a\cd and they whispered 
‘Elieh’ Cheh' It u good ” 

Sweet music* It was born under loriid skies, but now' it had 
leapt into life on the shores of the icy sea by a emoky fire 
Proudlyi Tygtenkau turned the gramophone handle Salanau 
sot disconsolate in hjs place of honour He had dropped his 
head, and was staring down st the ground His eyes were dull,, 
his arms were limp, bis x%hoU figure expressed weariness and 
dejection The music died away. thftV nil turned to Satanau 
again, waiting for him to tell loore, but he sat silent as before, 
ev(S fixed on the ground For some teasoa everyone felt un- 
happy and til at ease. Ukuiacyn flung a bone savagely at the 
dogs fighUng hv his yaran^ Tygrenkau turned the gramophone 
handle helplcsslv It was qmet b) the fireside, only the idle 
seagulls soared siirillmg over the coast 

Then die crafty Pelyaugyn cam© up closer to the fire, took 
oil h« spectacles w.pcd them, planted them on the very lip of 
nis nose and said to Satanau* 

' “Thou hast roamed foreign lands for ten years, Salanau. 
While we Imve stayed here by the sea and ha^e hunted the wal- 
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Tiis and lrap23ed. Thou hast become a man idly roams the 
carlh, ^vlulc wc have remaujed what we \rere before. And -what 
hast thou seen that we have not seen? Thou dost not know the 
way to live, Satanau. no, indeed.'’’^ 

And Satanau stooped still lower under llie weight of this 
terrible insult; he made no reply, but merely drew bis head 
Still further down to his shoulders. 

Tlic good-natured Tygreukau felt sorry for him. He shook 
ills head and said to Pelyangjii: 

“Thou must not scoff at him, Pelyaugyn. He is a guest by 
■our fireside” 

And Ukutagyn too said: 

‘‘Satanau has done nothing to be scoffed at. Do not our 
young men go out to travel inland, and do not they then return 
as men of great wisdom to their scllleraents?” 

“But they learn when they go inland,” Feiyaugyn called 
shrilly, Ispitting saliva. 

“Perhaps Satanau lias learnt something loo,” fat Tygrenkau 
said paoificnlly. All fat people like friendly converse. 

“ViTint hast thou learnt, then, Satanau?” they all cried 
■encouragingly. 

But Satanau did not reply. 

“Mayhap thou hast learnt to cute sickness?” Ukutagyn 
asked. “The son of Rykkon of Wankatem lias returned from 
inland and iiors- he enres sickneSfe In the tundra. Mayhap thou 
canst cure sickness too? 

“No, I cannot,” Satanau replied in a low voice. 

“Or thou hast become., a- sailor like Ranau? He sails the 
seas and knoivs the engine as we know our dogs.” 


This is considered an expression ot great opprobium by the 
Clmkchi, among wiiom terms of abuse arc practically non-existent. 
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Salanau shook hiS head sori-owfuIi> “No '* 

“Tygrenkau knowa'” Tygienkiu called of a sudden, “lie 
will teach our children, like the teacher that haila from Chaw.” 

“That IS woman’s work,” muttered Ukulagjn, “and he Is a 
man ’’ 

‘No, I do not know how to teach children ’* 

The Chukchi whispered diSapproaingly among thcmsehes. 
Out Tvgrenkau had not >et abandoned hope of protecting Uie 
guest from affront 

“There is Tyil^anto,” he cried “He docs not teach children 
and docs not cure sickness in the tundra But he is a hig man 
in Chukotka, and he has sal %viih Sialm in a great house, and 
»poken with him about Cliukolka business Mayhap thou hast 
become a Bolshevik, Satanau’” 

Tile guest shook his head “No ” 

“But then thou carat cane bone, like VukioJ? They pay 
good money for that Or drive a motor-car? Then ihera are 
people who can speak across the air. Ancheno, the son of 
Tayuge, works at the station, they say” 

“No, I Cannot,” Satannii whispered 
Tygrenkau raised his hands jn dismav and said. 

\tell, then, thou wilt hum the heists on the sea, as thou 
didst before and as we do But iboo art not a great man, Satanau 
And thou must not put on big looks before us ” 

I wanted to be your Satanau muttered “I have 

seen many wonders beyond the sea...,” 

They all laughed mockinglj,, Tygrenkau even louder llian 
the re?t fat people are fond of laughing 

And, laughing, the trallyr Pelyaugyn spoke to him* 

Mthat land is it that thou hast roamed for ten years, Sata- 
rau’ Our young men loo leave to travel m tlm world They go 
to big settlements and learn there for many, for a great many 
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years. Then they come back to us, and they kno^v many tconders, 
but none of them wants to be shaman. What land is it thou halst 
roamed, Satanau, that thou hast leamt notliing? There is no 
such land, indeed.” 

And they all cried up: 

“Tell, tell us about that land, Satanau.” 

And he began to tell them about the land beyond tlie sea. 
He said that he had been in places where tliey caught fish; and 
there was a vast deal of fish there, he said. But Satanau had 
forever been hungry. 

“^^ly tvast thou hungry, then, Satanau, if tliere was much 

fish?” 

“Tlie fish there was not mine.” 

“Fish is his that calclies it,” said tite young Chukcha tvith 
suit and tie. "Whoever kills a walrus cats it. Is it not so?” 

"No.” Satanau replied with a wry smile. 

But the young Chukcha decided that he was lying. 

He told them how he had roamed the land and had sought 
work and had not been able to find it. He had come to fisheriels 
and farms and factories, bad bold out his strong hands, but 
they had driven him away, saying, “Not wanted.” 

“Thou wast sick, Satanau?” Tygrenfcau asked. 

“No, I was strong.” 

“Wily should there be no work for a strong man?” 

He hesitated, not knowing bow to explain it. And at that 
all of them decided that he was lying, and blushed tsntli fehame 
for him: a man should not lie — ^it is shameful. 

He tvent on telling about the strange land ^vhicli he had 
roamed for ten years; there was no note of bragging in his 
\'oice any more, nothing but weariness and pain. But the people 
gathered by the fireside could not understand his tales. The 
younger Chukchi decided that he was lying about the land 
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be\ond tbe sea — there wa.^ no sui^ land. Tlie older ones shook 
their heads and said, “Yes, there were such things, Uierc were 
such things once . But no\» thej are no longer. You are 
telling us about Mhal u«ed to be VTliy tsill )ou not tell about 
\‘hal there i« toda^ 

And the% all decided that Satanau ^as a har, and turned 
their back^ upon him The ivomen took the children away from 
the fire, that thei might not see and hear a man telling lies; 
the men dispersed little bi little. Satanau na& left alone. 

When the people anoke in the morning, they looked for 
Satanau that tber might feed him again; but Satanau ivas no- 
where to be found He had disappeared. 

And to thi> da) no one knoua vhat became of Satanau. 
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k ir leally warm day. The snow had 

|| held on late, hnl now it was melting fasL and 
JL quick black rivulets ran down the steep slope of 
the \-il!age street. The last tiling Colonel Protsenko noticed as he 
entered his billet was some of his men floundering across the 
street, their valcnJii'"- soaked and squelching. 

Protsenko went in and sank wearily onto b Seat, while Vasya, 
the medical orderly, got liis bed ready. He felt hot and cold 
by turns— the flu that had dogged him for ■;\-eeks today 


15— K24 
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seemed about to bnng him down finallj. Hc.j>ut lus iiand to 
his forehead, it was flaming. He stagsercd o»cr to the bed 
Vasja pulled off his boot* and rummaged tn bis Lil for Wfdi 

‘Walt o minute/’ said i*roi-coVo- “I'll Lake it tight nway. 
Get Gaozdea, will >au?” 

Vasja. who could always tell b) tJie mflfction in the colo- 
nel's voice where his medical auibority bcgoii and ended, obe- 
dientl) clo'cd the kit and went in 5<atch of a lied Atmj man 
to call Gvordev 

"nhen Major Gvordev, the divifiorts! quarleruiailcr. caise Ul, 
ProUetiko already seemed fa«t asleep, hu ejes •hut tight. But 
he opeactl thein injiantU on liearing the major click bia heclf, 
iiid stared down fixedly at hw boots Gvozdev, after reporting 
orrivol, looked dow-n at the boot* too, ptozled to knov* wbal could 
have attracted the colonel’s notice. There seemed nothins virong 
with the boots Still looking down at tliem. Prntscnko proeWtf*'^ 
to ask questions He did not rawe his voice, end u*cd the formal 
eecofid person plural — both of which, as far oa Gvozdev kne"r 
boded no good 

‘‘BooU arrived’” be inquired 

’‘^ot yet. Comrade Colonel," said Gvozdev. “Tlic trucks are 
bogged down over b) Kurmoyarskaya TheyTl be here the day 
after tomorrow ” 

‘ Arc you aware what ibe men arc wearing uj the meantime?’ 
ProUenko asked. 

“Yes, Comrade Colonel IWenii," Gvozdev said. “We'll get 
the bools here by the day alter tomorrow." 

* If they’re net here by tomorrow,” said ProUenko, “J’ll 
have you and your whole outfit wearing tvlenkt yourselves the 
day after. And if they’re not here by the day af ter tomorrnv* . - 
For tile first time, protsenko looked up at the major, arid Gvoz- 
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dev dropped liis eyes involunlarily before that look. “Those 
arc ne;v soles you’ve got, eh?” 

“Yes,” Gvozdev said, reddening. 

“Good soles,” the Colonel remarked. “Tlial’ll be all." 

Gvozdev went out. Prolscnko dosed bis eyes again, sivallowed 
down listlessly some tablets Vasya gave him, and continued 
to lie there motionless, his jerky breath alone betraying that he 
was not asleep. Teeth denched, he thought with mortification 
that his men. who in these two montlis had covered 600 versts, 
ivere now tramping in wet valenki, with no place to get warm 
or even dry. That was one of llie incidental expenses of the 
drive, one of the things which nobody was to blame for, when 
you came to analyse it, but whicli were intolerable all the same. 
They were driving .shcad so fast that the supply columns couldn’t 
keep up, nor the kitchens; Utey would eat next to nothing for 
two and three days on end, and Itad long forgotten all about a 
warnt-up with vodka. And now this thaw. ... He could picture 
perfectly the tracks stalling on the upgrade by Kurmoyarskaya. 
and no power of man capable of hauling Uicm out; and at the 
same time, he knew it was Gvozdev's duty to devise some super* 
human tvay of getting it done, because done it had to be, and 
•also because this tvhole drive was a superhuman effort, and if 
die men tvere capable of it, then Gvozdev had to be capable of 
it too. Here he thought of himself, and tried to blame himself 
for having slumped into bed now. instead of going out to his 
regiments. But no, he really couldn’t have gone; half an hour 
ago. talking to Colonel Shepovalov. his second-in-command, 
he had all but collapsed, and had kept upright only by clutching 
at the windscreen of his jeep. He must stay in bed this one daj', 
otlienvise he ivould simply peg out. Besides, it occurred to him, 
his would be a sorry division, aitd himself a sorry commander, 
if he couldn’t take his eye off things for one day. A year ago. 
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he reckoned, he couldn’t h«\c alTordcd to uen for a day; but 
nov he could. He had gi\en all ilie orders, and after all, Slicpo 
valov knew Ins job, and die Tcgunental commanders too were 
capable olTicers, and he had mapped out, doiv-n to the last detail, 
what they had )o do in these HI hours in order to take the town 
tomorrow 

Vasya the orderly, gently raising his head, pot n compress 
round his sore iliroat and propjicd hun up against the pillows. 
“Higher,” PTotfenko asked 
Vasya raised him higher 
“Let's ha\e the map,” said Prolscrlo 
Vasya opened out the map and held Jl vertical before Prot- 
feenWa cy« The red and blue arrows and fembcirefes danced 
upon it, ond Prolsenko, thinking that the map shook in Vasya*# 
hands, commanded 

“Hold It up properly.” 

Bill the anow, and saint circlea kept on dancing, and final, 
ly Prolsenko tealited that it nas the (oicr and steknesa making 
him see double He opened and closed his 1)0, emctnl limes, 
.hilled hu head aboul on the pillim. and finally hit on a posi- 
tion in iihich Uic map didn't dance ony more Yes, eieiylli'lng 
tvu the way n .hould be he was itKning his dilision onto the 
byroads left of the town, oulllanking the Geimans as usnni, he 
meanl to dislodge them from the heights and push ibrongh hv 
moving to the we-lem end of the lovni, giving the eastern end 
He go-hy. As far as he could tell, his regiments should be 
starting the p„.h on the height, 1, 
tar homb bursts seemed lo bear « oat 
It Was getting on towards evening 

“What's the iimeO’’ P,olse„k„ ajhcd He would often ask 
Vasya the ume, just to give h„„ 
togo handsome waid.-, b„, 
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was asking simply because he hadn’t the energy to lift his eyes 
to tile watch on his wrist. 

“Five,” Vasya said, standing motionless at the foot of the 
bed, his eyes fixed unliappily on the colonel. 

“Shepovalov’s first despatch should be here by seven,” 
Prolsenko estimated, and in his impatience felt like counting 
off the two hours in minutes, as he used to do ivlien he ivaS a 
boy: one, tivo, three, four, five, and so up to sixtj' — one minute; 
and tiien start all over: one, two. three, four, five, and up to 
sixty again. He did start counting, but right aM'ay the figures 
got muddled and seemed to caper about before him. 

It was half an ‘hour before he opened his eyes again, not 
sure ivlicther he had been asleep or unconscious. Vasya was 
standing as before at the foot of the bed. gazing doivn at him. 
In his eyes was an wiger anxiety to do whatever the colonel 
might require. He stood there. long and lanky, his great hands 
lying helpless on the bedrail. lie had done all he could — fed 
Prolsenko all the pills he could, put on a compress — and now 
he ^^•afe tormented by the knowledge that be could do nothing 
more, that he w'as powerless before the sickness that held his 
colonel in its grip. But then he was the colonel’s aide too. 
That dated back to the time he liad swum Uie Don last summer, 
with Prolsenko, badly wounded, on his back. Tlie colonel had 
brought him and many’, many othei^ out of the enemy ring and 
when, on the very tlireshold of liberty, with tlio Don already 
before them, Prolsenko was hit, Vasya had risked his life to 
ssove the colonel. He had stayed on with him ever since, had 
never parted from him. folicneing him around \sith a tommy 
gun, shielding him from danger, real and imaginary, and at 
the same time believing implicitly, deep dorm in his heart, lhat 
next to Prolsenko he would be all right too, and that, no matter 
\vhat happened, Prolsenko would pull through both the division 
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and Vfcja hnmeH From men like \aa)3, who had known him 
a long lime, ever since last J«*', aaJ "ho belieicS in him 
uUmI), Frotsenko denied confidence %\tien things were blackest. 
Tbeir faith la lum "’^*1 menied, bw at the sanie tune n 
was just tins faith that, many a tune, bad led hira to take bold 
risks, in the connction that he, in whom th«e men had such 
complete m his turn "ouM not err in judsrnenl and 

would be right m running the nsk 

Now Vasj-a was standing bj lus bed, and there "as some- 
thing solid and reassumig about his familtar figure “We se been 
through plenlj together, sure enot^h,*’ Prouenko found himsel! 
ihinkuig And this bad daj would go b) too, tomorrow would 
come, and tien the day after— ond so until the end nf th** 

And whalcTcr else night happen, both of them would eotue 

through both be and lht« boj Va<)a, who was standing before 

hun now 

“Maybe you’d like a drmk. Comrade Colonel?” Vasya asked. 

“No,” Proteenko said, and closed his cy® again, ‘‘^ake me 
up when the despatch comes” 

Imslead of the despatch, howercr, it sras Captain Markushev, 
commander of the training battalion, that awakened Iilm a 
quarter of an hour later by bursting into the room. His cap was 
awry and his sheepskin coat open, with hand-grenad® bulging 
out of the pockets. 

“Comrade Colonel,” Markoshw began, panting “Comrade 
Colonel, the car’s ready, get out while there's time Tlie Jem' 
panzers have broken throngh. They’re getting near the Tillage 
now, near headquarters ” 

“.'iame as in Kalinniloso?” the colonel asked contemptuous- 
ly, looking hard at hlarkusher 

Kaliun’iko'o was the one Tillage during the whole dnie that 

Protsenko’s division had allowed the Germans to recover, after 
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a surprise panzer attack a monlh ago. It ha<! been recaptured 
only the following day. with heavy casualties, and its name had 
become a b>^\'ord in the divigon — a reminder of a nasty re- 
verse. Markusliov too iiad fallen slioit of the mark that time and 
retired from the village; and so the coloners present remark 
about Kalinnikova got him on the raw. 

“No, Comrade Colonel,’' he declared. "It rvon’t be the 
same as in Kalinnikovo. Wc won't go this time. Even if ihey 
get all tlie ivay to this street, vre’ll bum them out, every last 
one. Only you please get into the car and move at least as 
far as that homestead. They’re liable to break in here, you 
knotv.” 

“You just keep tliem out,"’ Said Protsenko, “and there’ll be 
no need for me to move anywhere. I’m sick and I’m not doing 
any moving. And now do what you like: let them come or keep 
them out, ^vhichever you please.” And he turned over on liis 
side, face to the wall, giving the captain to understand both 
that he ivasn’t going to budge and that the intervietv tvas 
over. 

Markusltev knew by past experience that once the 
colonel tvaa through talking, it was no use trying to continue 
the conversation. He stood about for another moment or hvo, 
then stalked out Avith the long stride of a man whose mind is 
made up. 

As soon as he was gone, Protsenko turned over on his back 
again. He felt belter lying that way, and had turned on bis side 
solely to impress the caplmn that nothing very much Imd hap- 
pened, and that panzers nearing the village weren’t reason 
enough for him to leave it, or for the captain to come bursting 
in 'rith his sheepskin just anyhow and his pockets crammed full 
of hand-grenades. If Protsenko had tried at that moment to 
analyse his feeling^ and had harked hack a year or a year and 
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a half, he would have lold htmself lhat a jear before, and sull 
more so eighteen, mondts ago, he could not have turned over 
calmly and gone on lying there at such a piece of news he either 
U'ould have moved to the homestead, aa suggested, o^, more like- 
ly, woald have gone forward with Markushev tO fight oil the 
panzer attack himself In any case, at that time Such a panzer 
attack, even if already a familiar thing, would still have been 
something terrifying, and he could not have stayed quietlj vvbere 
he was to await the outcome Now he could. In fact, he v\as 
convinced that there would he no fighting in the street beneath 
Ills windov\s, lhat the panzers would be stopped and set alight 
before they got any further than the edge of the village, and 
that U would be the doing of ilus same Captain Markushev, who 
had came running to him in such a stale not because of the 
tanks, but because Prolsenko was sick, and as such appeared to 
Markushev a« somethmg easily hurt and fragile, which should 
at once be taken out of harm’s way. 

Now the fiounds of fighting close at hand were making their 
way into the bouse Prolsenko turned again to face the wall; 
opening his eyes from tim« to time, he listened, trying to tell 
by ear what was happening The firing would die down, then 
flare up with new force He could tell by the reports that both 
guns and antitank rifles were firing, and at both ends of the 
village A full year ago, at the end of last winter, Prolsenko had 
managed to conquer that excitement of the attack which made 
him fling m right away everything he had The Geinians had 
taught him some sound lessons in those days on the ’western 
front, they would go for hia denuded rcar-lini* and, on one 
occasion, had pretty nearly wiped him out complete with his 
whole staff He had proved an apt pupil, and now it always 
gave him satisfaction to think that at the crucial moment of an 
action, faced with all eorl* of surpri'C’v and counicrattneks, he 
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ahvays had something in hand that could be flung at Uie last 
moment onto the scales of militaiy' fortune. 

True, this year his diviaon had more both of guns and of 
anti-tank rifles — hut it wasn't that. In the old days, no matter 
hotv many he had, he still could not restrain himself, and 
ahvays Sent them into action a little earlier than absolutely 
necessary. Notv be had developed a keen instinct for that. Now 
he could tell, by a sort of sixth sense, between real and seem- 
ing necessity. That tvas why, at this moment, he was calmly 
certain that the village was protected with everjihing needed 
to fight off the panzer attack, and that Markushev must fight it 
off, and that he had heen right, a quarter of an hour ago, in 
turning his face to the wall instead of interfering, hy ghing 
orders of liis otvn, in the details of the action — In the tvork of 
his subordinate, tvho ought to do the job himself, trithont his 
assistance. 

In an hour it gretv dark. The sounds of nearby fighting had 
died away, there remained only dull, distant shell-bursts over on 
the elevations, tvhere the rcciments were engaged. Captain 
Maikusliev came in, less hastily than the first time. He had run as 
far as the porch, but had paused for breath in the passage and 
used the time to remove the Sam Browne from his tunic and 
adjust it over his sheepskin. He found Protsenko lying just as 
he had left him. 

ProUeiiko asked, without turning his head. 

‘’Beaten them off,” Jlarkushet’ reported. “Knocked out four 
of the panzers, Uie rest turned tail- One gun's been squashed."’ 

“Beaten them off.” Protsenko repeated. Only notv did he 
turn to look at Markushev. 

The captain was standing at attention, tvith his sheepskin 
drawn in under the belt and the cap set more than commonly 
straight and precise on his head. 
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“Tiiats [he sort ol report for a CuarJsman to make,” salt! 
Prolscnho “And the way for a Guardsman to look too.” Then< 
noticing the great precision with which Markushev had put on 
his cap — e\idently out m the passage, jost now — ^he snuied and 
added “Only tell me, Captain, what made you put on jour cap 
tliat way’ A Guardsman should have his cap a hit on the side, 
so he'll look dashing ” 

Maticushei smiled bad, pushed the cap to one side Vrith o 
practised gesture, and said 

“Yes Comrade Colonel.” 

“M’ell, jouSe done fine Get along now,” said ProUenko 
“And here you were trying to root roe out of bed. I ran I get 
up, you know Vasja won’t Id me.” 

The despatch from ShepoialoV was o\erdue. It didn't arrne 
until nine, because, so Uie colonel was told, the first desputcb* 
rider sent was hilled by a morlarbomb on jLc waj. SheposaloT 
reported that he’d been able to make hardly any headway so 
fat on account of the siciou^ fire, but that he hoped, by bring* 
ing all his forces into plaj, to clinch the tasue during the night. 

Prolsenko eummoned his chief of operations and gave him 
some sddilionsl orders, he was to take them to Shepovalov and 
bring back a report in the morning Actually, these orders 
amounted to the usual command — not to stuke frontallv and not 
to use Up the reserves ahead of liine; but the fact that Prolsenlo 
was sending a special messenger with them was to con^cy that m 
the present case this was especially important, and that he anti- 
cipated stifi opposition 

When the Ops chief had goue, Prolsenko found hiruself 
thinking that, in effect, all the experience he had gamed in the 
war boiled down in the main to a few very simple truths, like 
those of which he had just sent Shepo>alov a reminder, but all 
these truths — \ery simple when coiroidered in the abstract — 
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became a matter o£ inililar}- dall in each concrete instance, ^vhen 
they bad to be applied now in one set of circumstances, no^c in 
another. Not to strike frontally inTolved kno^^■ing for sure in 
each paiiiciilar case, in each new position, \\-here lliat “front” 
was: while not bringing in the rcsen'es prematurely meant 
dividing in each instance the split second that separated tlie 
premature from the timely. It was the same tvith all the other 
simple truths, and that was what was so hard. 

Around midnight the colonel felt a little better and dozed 
off at last. Wlien he woke in the night, it was light in the room. 
Vosj-a had lit a lamp of Stalingrad invention — a shell-case with 
the edges squeezed together to hold the wick, and paraffin in- 
side. In the light of tlus improvised lamp, Protsenko saw Vasya’s 
long legs in tlteir heavy boots stretched across the doonray lead- 
ing to the kitchen. Vasya had planted himself in front of the 
door as was his wont, lest the colonel — God forbid! — should go 
out Vidthout tvaldng him. Protsenko suddenly ^^•ondered for the 
first time: what ^s*as it going to be like if he and Vasya had to 
part when the war tvas over? “Don’t suppose he’d stay on os an 
aide — he'll want to study and be a doctor.’" he thought. “Or he 
might. We’ve certainly got used to each other."’ It seemed in- 
credible not only tliat he mightn’t hax'C Vasya with iiim at ail 
after the war, but even that they would be living in separate 
quarters and Vasya wouldn't follow liita around with a tommy 
gun any more, and wouldn't have his meals with him. and sleep 
that ts'ay, at the entrance to the next room. Tlie coining peace- 
time life struck the colonel at that moment as queer and even 
uncongenial. 

Closing his eyes, he listened. In the silence of the night he 
could make out distinctly not only tlie distant mortar -bomb ex- 
plosions, but machine-gun bursts too — a night action was in 
progress on tlie elevations. 
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The operalions chief returned at ten in the momins Pro- 
tsenko isas lying propped up in bed, frowning "itb pain as he 
swallowed small gulps of hot milk He handed the glass to 
Vasya and listened silently to the report The position hadn’t 
changed ITie 37lh regiment did manage to gain the heights, 
bat in the mommg the Germans pushed it down again. The 81st 
had tried, at Sbepovalot’s orders, to outflank the enemy still 
further to the left, but had landed under heaiy flanking fire 
and made no headway either 

“What’s happening note’” Protoenko asked abruptly' 

“Now we’ve brought up artillery and are to launch a gen- 
eral attack ” 

Protsenko dismissed him and asked Vasya for the map Vi‘h 
the latest deielopment marked on it. Things stood practically 
the same as yesterday afternoon, when he was setting out from 
the forward Itnes In the evening and during the night, be bad 
been keyed up because be could not sratch the operations 
himself, end because of the nnial impatienre to see his 
plan executed. How, lor the first lime, it struck him that 
perhaps not everything m this plan wa=s as new as he had 
believed Both Sheporalov and the regimental commanders 
seemed to be canring out his inslmctions — yet the advance was 
stalled 

He tried sitting up and pulling his feel on the floor, hut 
swayed and all but toppled over, so he fell back on the pillows 
again. 

Vasya, watching for bis chance, took advantage of his pa- 
tient’s momenlary weakness to thrust a thermometer under his 
annpiL 

“39 9,’’ be announced innmphanily ten minutes later, “and 
here you were wantmg to gel up” 

“And what ore you so pleased about?” Protsenko demanded 
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“Because you’ll have to go to the hospital, that’s what,” 
Vasya replied, summoning up all his courage. 

Protsenko said nothing. He was tliinking that either he must 
get over his illness today or he tvould indeed have to go to the 
hospital. This could go on yesterday, today — but by tomorrow 
lie must either command the diviaon or get out of it. He put 
himself for a moment in the position of Shepovalov, whom he 
valued and respected, and felt that if he, Protsenko, remained 
on the scene, ^vhile not commanding the division, Shepovalov 
■would be handicapped against fighting as well as he might: he 
would be conscious all the time of his sick chief, w'ould not feel 
that the full burden and responsibility of the command rested 
upon himself, and so would not be able to use his initiative and in- 
dependent judgment to the full. If be were in Shepovnlov’s shoes, 
he would feel rotten loo. After a few minutes’ hesitation, he made 
up Itis mind that if he didn’t pull togeilier by tomorrow, he would 
hand over the command to Shepovalov and go to the hospital. 

"Didn’t sleep well, did you. Comrade Colonel?” Vasya 
asked. 

“Not too well.” 

“I’ll give you some bromides, maybe they’ll send you to 
sleep.” 

“All right.” 

He ivouldn’t mind dropping off for a couple of hours, until 
the next despatch came along. Like other people ^vho can’t spare 
the lime to he ill, he had settled ideas of hk own about illness; 
one of ivhich was that the mote you sleep, the better, and that 
it’s in their sleep that sick people get well. In that hope he 
dozed off,' after taking his broimdes. 

The despatch arrived at tfiiee. Shepovalov reported that the 
morning’s attacks had been beaten bads, but that he meanl to 
bring in the reserves and try again* 
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“What orders ^\ill there be’” asked the liaison oITiccr, laying 
his map case on liis knees to take donn %>hat the colonel said 

Instead o! replying, howexer, Protseriko said to Vasya 

‘Lets ha\e some milk” 

Vasya handed him a glass of milk. He took a few gulps, nnd 
tiiough It still hurt to ■s'wallov. he thought it was a bit easier 
than before 

“Hand me my boots,” he ordered, “and let them bring the 
bus round ” 

Vasya knew it was useless to object, and only pleaded for 
the colonel to retuoxe the compress 

“You mustn’t go out with it 

“Wiy not’” queried Protsenko, x>lio$e notions of jnediane 
were vague “It’s warmer that way, bn’t it’” 

“No, you mustn’t I'll pul on a plain bandage instead ” 

Protsenko ivaited patiently xvhilc Vasya removed the eenJ- 
press, put on the bandage, and helped him into Ins bools and 
sheepskin, then, leaning on the boy’s shoulder, he went out onto 
the porch The fresh air made him reel, and he made haste to 
gel into the jeep, next to the diner Vasya, the liaison oITiocr 
and a tommy gunner got in behind The jeep set off. Two kilo 
metres down ihe road they turned left and headed along a wet, 
broken, bumpy track 

SLcpovalov's obsenation post was behind the crest of a 
little snow covered mound There was o good view of the whole 
of the long valley ahead, and the German-held hilla stretching 
right and left of it 

Protsenko found his second in command about to give ordert 
for the SJith raiment to go in on the left wing Shepovalov 
reported developments and stood there, waiting for instructions 
He had shaved, for which Probenko mentally commended huii, 
bvil \tioVed dead tired and was obviously relieved that the colo 
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rel had cotne and could see for himself that if things tveren't 
■working out, it ivas not Because he, Sh^ovalov, had Bungled, 
hut because they had not foreseen tie enemy's course of action, 
and the Germans, in defending dris town, were not fighting in 
the usual way or the usual places. 

‘'Shall I send in the 35th?” he asked. 

“No.” Prolsenko returned, and spent a fciv moments examin- 
ing the scene of action silently iBrou^ his binoculars. 

“What are the casualliK?” he asked, lowering the glasses. 

In a low voice, Shepovalov told him. The casualties were 
heavy, very heavj-, indeed, even if you made anov,-ancc for these 
confounded hills and the awkward situation. Protsenko took 
another look through the glares. The Germans were disposed on 
the rear slopes of the hills, and it was bard to tell tvhat forces 
they liad in the area. But everything — the casualties, tlie stub- 
born resistance, the frefjuent bursts of mortar-bombs, ts'hich 
dropped in regular rows ahead — went to indicate that the enemy 
^^‘as here in strength. He should not have been, by all especta- 
tioDs. It was the German 117th infantry division that had been 
falling hack before Prolsenko of late; the di-rfsion tvas badly 
battered; and if, as usual, iu main forces were covering the 
highway to the town, there could be no more than lu'o depleted 
battalions here, on these hills, by rusliing which he meant to 
skirt the torni. And yet. . . . 

Suddenly, -^vilh the uncanny insight that would come to him 
at critical moments, Prolsenko reversed the whole thing in his 
mind and pul himself in the place of the German general %\ho 
had been retreating before him for close on a month no^v and 
had given up three towTis in as many weeks. Prolsenko had cap- 
tured all three to'^s by one and the same JT>anocu\Te, putting 
out a mere screen of patrols on the iiighway. and detouring his 
main force? right or left of the town, over difficult terrain in 
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>vhich the GeriCdns, thinking Ujemsclves safe, tiiemselves left 
nothing more than a scant) screen of troops Three Umca the 
enemy had fallen into this trap, three times Prolsenko had 
entered Ins toivn from the wcslem end, three times the Gemtan 
llTtli had gnne reeling hack, leaving pnsoners and iiounded 
behind it and barely eluding encirclement And here was this 
fourth town, and again the liighwajr leading to it, and again 
hard to negotiate heights. After all. Ihe German general had 
probably been a captain or major in the last war. and bad been 
fighting for a year and a liaU in this one, he had got over the 
firtjt shock and discomfiture, and it was no great feat, after 
losing three towns m the some way, to foretell llie Hitssian com- 
mander’s course of action the fourth time. It came home to 
ProUenko with an impact that was almosi physical, that thia 
time the German had outwitted him and, like himaelf, had left 
only a screen on the highway; while behind these hills he was 
firing at, the enemy had, not two battaliom, but a regiment and 
a half, if not all of two regiments 

He Sat down with Shepoialpv on a ground sheet laid out 
oier the snow, and together they spread the billowing map on 
their knees 

What's the tinie'^*’ he asked. 

“Five,” Shepovalov told him 

"It’ll be getung dark in an hour. Let the B.'ith shift from 
the lelt Wing to the right, onto the highway, as soon as darkneSis 
begins to close in, and once «’» quite dark, draw off the 81 st 
as well We’II put it on the highway too.” 

Protsenko looked down at the map and marked out the 
routes for the two regiments— first reaniards and then along 
the from, untii the hi^wuy wag reached 

“Let’s see, wliat’s the distancr?” he asked “TweUe kilo- 
laetres or thereabouts, eh’” 
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“Ves.” 

‘‘Well, over tliat sort of toad Uie)’’!! be massed by the high- 
way in four hours, and the 34lh we'll spread out. You stay on 
here. I’ll leave you all the artillery esccepl the AT-guns, and 
act so tliat tlie Germans shouldn't get wind of anything. Give 
it to them mostly ^vilii fire, don't spare the ammunition." 

“What about attacks?" Sh^ovalov asked. “Keep tliem 
up?” 

“Not general ones. Harass them all evening in small parties. 
I..et artillery boss your part of iho show tonight. We’ve lost 
enough men today as it is.*’ 

He 'railed while Shcpovalov gave orders to his aide. Then 
he said: 

“ITl take charge rayself on the highway.” And, dropping 
the official tone, he 'rent on to explain the orders he had just 
given; "You see. .Anatoly Dmitrievich. I Itave a feeling they’ve 
put one over on me today. Their main forces are here — and over 
on the highway there's nothing worth mentioning. If we can 
shift the I'vo regiments without their know-jug, the town’s ours. 
Look me up in town in the morning. You’ll find me somewhere 
around the cathedral.” 

Night was falling and the air getting colder and colder. 
Shepovalov unscre'ved his field-flask and held it out: 

“Have a drink. Alexander Ivanovich; else you'll catch a 
worse cold still.” 

Protsenko accepted the flask, took a big gulp and broke into 
a long, painful fit of coughing. 

“That damned flu ” he said, clntcjiing at his throat. “Like 
a sentry: won’t even allow a bit of liquor in. . . . Well. Tm off. 
Go to it.” 

It was already quite dark as he drove back. Along the dirt 
road on tiie outskirts of the village where he had his Iicadquar- 
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lers, forward mi'ts of ih? 35th \vere marching towards the high- 
way Nightfall had brought a frost, and the men tramped widi 
;iHes rattling, hunching their shoulders against tlie cold and 
‘tamping wjlh their wet vahnli 

M lien the jeep <lro\e up to the colonel’s billet. Vas\a tried 
to talk him into l>ing down for an hour and then catching up 
with the troopi — iho-^ foot regiments would be trudging for a 
long lime jet But Pro’senho felt that tf he left the jeep and lav 
down, he wouldn’t get up again tonight Whereas now he could 
feel the excitement of the impending action Surging oier him 
and driMng the flu down, down, down inside him. 

Vasya jumped out, trotted into the house and brought pill* 
and gargling solution Without slufimg from his ecol, Proteenko 
gargled meekly, swallowed the pilU. and told Ihe drtser* 

'‘Get going ” 

All the first half of the mght he spent around Ihe highway, 
giMng ordtrs and telling his subordinate commanders wlnt they 
had to do The town had to be carried that night No time to 
trundle up artillery, and he decided to make the most of tho 
surprise element, the coter of dark, and concentrated tommy-gun 
fire For the initial blow, he massed all the tonimy-gunners he 
had, added in the divisional reconnai'sance company, and gave 
orders that nil mortars going — company, battalion and reginicnt- 
®1 — should be moved as close to the enemy as possible They 
must overwhelm him with mortars, tomniy guns, anything they 
had And if Shepovalov, over on the left, could keep the Germans 
from noticing any change, they would think that here, on 
the highway, fresh units had joined in, and even if they 
had the forces for a counter thrust, they would cave in and 
abandon the town, for fear of being trapped in a pocket, the 
very fear that they had tried, so systematically and persistently, 
to put into us 
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Tlse fighting started at three in the morning — and by six. 
in the grey light of a Avinter’s dawn, the first parlies of tommy- 
gunners had broken through to the edge of town. The liaison 
officer from army beadquarlers urged Protsenko to report the 
town captured. 

“No.” said Proteenico, “I haA'en’t captured it yet. ’ 

“But surely, Comrade Colonel,” the liaison officer pressed, 
“we’re on llie outskirts already.” 

“The outskirts and the tOAvn are two different things,” Pro- 
tsenko returned. “I've been fighting this war for close on two 
years, Major. It Avouldn't do for me to have to bluSh noA^ I've 
)iad to blush once already, a year ago; reported prematurely, so 
the bulletin said we’d taken tlie place, and then we spent another 
tlirco daj-s taking it.” 

*'But this time yon’)) take it. al) rig)it. It’s s sure thing.” 

“Oh, I’ll take it. rigln enough.” Protsenko said confidently. 
“And that’s when I’ll report, too. Let them wait a bit up at army 
HQ; nothing will happen if U»ey report it Jo the front HQ in 
lomonoAv’s despatch and not today's. Main thing, Maj'or, is to 
got tile tOAvn. And if the report elands over until tomorrotv. that 
doesn’t matter so luncli.” 

At 7 a.m. Protsenko drove up to the catlicdral and pulled 
up his jeep b)' the broad, shci)*poc):cd cathedral steps. A horse- 
back messenger came galloping from the western end of tlie town 
to inform him that the Germans were being cleared out of the 
last lew houses. 

“Now ibis is where wc do report,” Protsenko told the major. 
“We’ll report lliat the town is ours.” 

DoAvn tlic btrcels past him marelicd the companies of the 
second line. Many of the men Avere unshaven. There Avere vet- 
erans who had fouglit in the la^ As'ar — could spot them 
right off in most cases by their AA-hiskerS and soldierly bearing. 
16' 
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Many others vere >oung lads — e\er so joung. But both sorts 
tramped through the town with die customary assurance oi real 
soldiers All had something dauntless about them, something 
born in the bitter experiences of ivar. Protsenko recalled ih-* 
regular diiision in uhich he »*as chief ofslaff just before the 
nar Yes, it had looked very spick and span, had had a higher 
polish, and the men liad all been the same age, the pick of their 
class But they didn't ha\e this practised seasoned air, this non- 
chalance 111 the face of danger that he ca" in the men passing 
before him now He Supposed it was the law of war Many Ind 
had to die before lho<c who survived and were fighting now came 
to be like that-seasoned, regular soldiers, in fact and not only 
in name 

Shepovalov, driving up, broke mio the colonel’s tram of 
ihoU|ht He reported on the progress of the fighting on the left 
wing — or rather, b) now, the progress of the pursuit. Then, 
catching Protsenko’s look, he loo spent a few seconds examining 
the marching troops 

“So we’ve got the town after all,” he said “jerry’s on 
the run. Just think how we’d have them running if we had 
the reguUr, fuUsirength division ibst we started the war 
w ith ” 

“The one we started with^” ProUenko echoed “No, Anatoly 
Dniitrievicli, you’re wronj: If we had the division Uiat we started 
the war with, we wouldn’t be pushing them back as fast as we 
arc It was a good division, all right, but the one we've got now 
is belter And jou and I are belter soldiers too, and so are our 
officers ” 

But those Were regulars*” Shepovalov objected 
■llicse are regulars loo,” Protsenko retorted “More so, if 
anything He pointed to the street, with the troops tramping 
pa-l “You and I and those men over there — all of us have a 
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uiiivei'sily education now, whereas when u'e started out, we had 
been only tiirougli school; for peacetime training is only school; 
war — and noUiing but war — ^is the university. You talk that ^^’ay, 
Anatoly Dmitrievich, because, you were called up from the re- 
serve when the war broke out, and underrate yourself on ac- 
count of it; you still feel you’re a bit of a civilian. Whereas 
actually yoiiVe a dyed-in-lhe-wool regular by now — ^snore of a 
regular than I \vas myself when the war began, even thougli 
rd done fifteen years in the army. Well,” he added in a different, 
more official tone of voice, “look out a place for headquarters. 
Take care of the pursuit. Vasya’ll be finding a billet for me 
now, and I’ll lie down until tonight.” 

From a truck that had just driven up. Major Gvozdev jumped 
down and stepped over Jo the colonel. Protsenko, lifting a weary 
hand to his cap, glanced down at the major’s bools. Gvozdev 
nodded his head gaily in tlie direction of the truck. 

“Brought the first batch,” he said. “Hauled the truck out 
on our o^vn backs.” 

“What about the rest?” asked Proisenko. 

“They’ll he along by tonight.” 

“Good. Well,” he turned as Vasya came up, “found a billet?” 

“I have, Comrade Colonel. And the bed’s tvatling for 
you.” 

‘’Look me up in the evening. Anatoly Dmitrievich.” Pro- 
tsenko asked Shepovalov. settling more comfortably in the jeep 
and wrapping up in Ins felt cape. 

He looked up at a little tattered while cloud, and at the sky 
just starling to turn blue; then shifted his glance to the ground, 
with the sunbeams dandng upon it, and added: 

‘T’ll be getting up in the evening — bo feeling better by tben. 

I expect. It’s such marvellous weather today.” 
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The Candle 


V HE EPISODE I vanl to tell you about took place on 
the nineteenth of September, 194-1. 

Actually Belgrade had already been captured 
Only the bridge over the Sava River and a tiny bridgehead 


still remained in German hands 

At danTi on that day five Red Army men decided to steal Up 
to the bridge They had to cro* a small square on vthich stood 
several burnt out tanLs and armoured cars, both ours and the 
enemy's Not a single tree vvas left intact- only splintered stumps 
levelled to a man’s height as if by some mortslrous hand 

In the middle of the square our men were overtaken by a 
mortar barrage from the other bank For half an hour thef lay 
there under fire and finally, when it grew a bit quieter, two men 
who were lightly wounded crawled back, dragging along the 
two who were senouslv wounded Tlie fifth by dead on the 
•qiiare • 

I know nothing about him except that on the companv roll 
he was listed as Chekulayev and that he was killed on the morn- 
ing of the nineteenth in Belgrade, on the bank of the Sava 
River 

The Gerniaiis must have been alarmed by the attempt of the 
Red Army men to steal up to the bridge, for after that their 
mortars shelled the square and the adjoining street all day long 
with only brief lulls 

The company commander, who had orders to try to reach 
the bridge again before dawn on the next day, said that mean- 
while there was no need to go for Chekulayev ’« body and that 
he would be buried after the bridge was taken 

The Germans continued their fire all ihrough the day, at 
«unset and at nightfall 
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At tlie edge of tlie square, some distance from the oilier 
liou^s, to\\-ered a heap of rubble that gave hardly any clue to 
ivhat it once might have been. It would not have occurred to 
anybody that someone might be living there. 

Yet in the cellar, under the mins, lived an old woman b)' 
the name of hlaria Joldch. A gaping black hole holf-coverecl 
by bricks led down into the cellar. 

She used to live on the second floor in a room left to her 
after the death of her husband, the bridge tvatchraan. When tlie 
second floor "'as destroyed she moved to a room on the first. 
Evcrjbody else left the bouse. And when the first floor was 
destroyed she moved into the cellar. 

The nineteenth was the fourth day she had been living in 
the cellar. That morning slie had plainly seen five Russian 
soldiers crawl onto llio square, which was separated from her 
onlv by a twisted iron railing. She saw tlie Germans open fire 
at tliem and tlie mines exploding all around. She even crawled 
halfivay out of her cellarlo innte ihe Russians in — she was sure it 
was less dangerous where she nas living — when a mine explodL-cl 
near the ruins and the old woman, deafened by the blast, fell 
back, struck her head against the wall and lost consciousness. 

When she recovered and looked out again she saw that only 
one of the five Russians remained on the square. He lay on his 
side, one hand llunsi out and the other under his head, as if he 
had sought a comfortable sleeping position. She called to him 
several limes but he did not answer, and she realized that he 
had been killed. 

The Germans again opeued fire and mines continued to burst 
all over the little square, raising black pillars of earlli: the 
splinters severed the last branches of the trees. The Russian lay 
alone on the naked square. Ws arm under Kis head, surrounded 
by twisted iron and dead wood- 
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Old Maria Jokidt looked at the dead soldier for a long time. 
She would have liked to tell someone about liini but there >vas 
not a single linng creature about Even the cat which had lived 
four da)s with her in the ceJlar novs lay iWad, killed by a brick 
splinter during the last explosion The old woman thought for a 
long liine, and then, rummaging m her only bundle, she took 
something nut, hid it quickly under her black widow's ehawl, ond 
slowly climbed out o£ the cellar 

She could not crawl, nmtber could she run She simply- 
walked slowly and unsteadily to the square. When a section of 
the railing that had remained intact obstnicttd her progress, she 
did not try to climb over it She was too old for lliat She slowly- 
walked around Jt, and entered Uie square. 

The Germans continued to shell the square, but not a single 
mine fell neat the old woman 

She crossed the square and reached the dead Hussian soldier* 
With an effort she turned liun on hu back and saw that his face 
WM young and very pale Sbe smoothed his hair and with diffl- 
cuUy folded his already rigid hands on his breast Then she eat 
down beside Hitt 


-The Ceman, coiilinaea .btllin", but j, beture He mine, fell 
far away from her 

Thus she sat beside him, perhaps an hour, perhaps tv*o. 
•iilent ‘ 

>ery quiet, except for when the mines 

At kst the olj s,. ^ 

fion, He deed eoldier. Soon *c ioand uiat Ae looking Ion 
• Wg. .Wll bole I, I,.d been mode „ve„l d.y. before nud 
bad begun to fill m,h 

Kneeling ,1,„ ,|,.n ^ 

the uaie, i„H 
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rest. Jjut at last there was no more water in the hole. Tlicn the 
old \vomaii returned to the dead soldier. She took lum under the 
arms and dragged him along. 

She had no more than ten paces to go, but she ^vas very old. 
and three times she had to at dotvn and rest. Finally she 
managed to drag him to the hole and let him doxrn into it. This 
exhausted her completely. For a long time, probably an hour, 
she sat and rested. 

The Germans were firing all the time, hut tlieir mines con- 
tinued to fall far away from her. 

After she had rested she kneeled beside him, made the sign 
of the cross over him and kissed Iiim on the Ups and on the 
forehead. 

Tl\ea she began to cover lum slowly with the loose earth 
vs’hicli lay so plentiful around the shell hole. Soon she had 
cot'ered him completely. But that did not satisfy her. She wanted 
to make a real grave. After another rest she began to scoop 
up more earth. In a few hours she managed to cov'cr tlte grave 
^s•ith a little mound by adding handful after handful of earth 
to it. 

The Germans kepi up the shelling, hut their mines, as before, 
fell far .T\s'ay from her. 

After making the mound she look .out from under her black 
widow's shawl the thing she had taken along from the cellar. It 
was a large >'.'ax candle, one of the two bridal candles she had 
saved from her wedding day, for^'-five years before. 

Rummaging in tlie pocket of her dress, she found some 
matches. She set the candle on top of the grave and lit it. The 
(lame cauglit easily. The ni^t was calm and the flame rose 
straight up. unthoul flickering. After lighting the candle she 
remained beside the grave, motionless, with her arms crossed on 
her knees under her shawl. 
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When mines exploded far off, the candle only flickered, but 
se\eial times vflieii tliey fell sotoewbat closer zt went out, and 
once It even toppled over Each tunc the old woman took out her 
inatches and palienllj relit tke candle 

Dawn was approaching. The candle was half burnt down 
Searching about her on the ground, the old woman found a 
seared rusty bit of tin and with effott bent it in her old, feeble 
hands She then planted it in the earth near the candle, to make 
a shield against the wind and air waves This done, she rose, 
rectossed the square as slowly as she had come, again skirted 
the section of railing which had been left intact, and returned 
to ber cellar 

3 uvt before dav.n the. cnnipany in which Ued Army man 
Chekulajev had served crossed the square under heavy mortar 
fire and captured the bridge 

An hour or two later it was already quite hglit Our tanka 
were following the infantry to the other bank The battle 
continued on that side, and mines no longer fell on the square 
Then the company commander remembered Chekula>eT and 
sent some soldiers to find him and bury him m a common grave 
with the men who had lost iheir lues m battle that morning 
The) searched everywhere for Cheknlayev’s body— but in 
vain. Suddenly one of tlie soldiers stopped short at the edge of 
the square and cried out in amoitmcnt, calling the others A few 
more men came up 

“kook,” said the Red Armv man 
Every bod) looked at where he was pointing 

Ibe broken railing a JuUe mound rose over an old shell 
10 e ed wiili earth A candle sheltered by a ru^ty bit of tin 
ys tputlering sofll, on the mound It was almost burnt out and 
le cn was gutted viith wav, but the tui) flame continued to 
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Tlie men beside ihe grave immedialely bared their heads. 
They stood around the mound silendy and watched the dying 
candle. They ^^■eIe loo overcome to speak. 

Just then a tall, aged woman in a Hack widow's shawl whom 
they had not noticed on ihe square before, came up. .Silenllv 
she bent her feeble steps past the Red Army men. kneeled beside 
the grave and took out another wax candfe from under her 6ha^r^. 
It was exactly like the one which was sputtering its last on the 
mound. Picking up the candle end. she lit the new candle with 
it and set it in the earth in place of tlic old one. She bad diffi- 
culty in rising to her feet, and the Red Army man standing 
nearest gently helped her up. 

Even tlien she said nothing. She only looked at the men 
standing there u'ith uncovered heads and bowed icnv to them 
with great dignity. Then, straigblening the ends of her black 
shawl, she retraced her steps without turning to look either at 
the candle or tlie men. 

The Red Army men followed her with their eyes, and talking 
softly as though loath to disturb llic silence, went in the opposite 
direction, totrard the bridge across tlie Sa\-a River, to join their 
company and the hghling. 

On the mound, amidst the powder-blackened earth, amidst the 
twisted iron and dead wood, the last posswsion of a Yugoslav 
mother — her bridal candie — continued to burn on tlie grave of 
a Russian lad. 

.A.nd its flame did not die but seemed eternal, as eternal as 
a mother's tears and a son's hraverv'. 
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' HEN Lisa Belocobska^a, the lUlle aclrefS, was 
told that shft hba to go to the front she was read) 
to weep from sheer |oy Then doubts assailed her 
^Tho cculd possibly be iDlerested in the monologues of some 
iraaginar> heroine, when crery evening the loudspeaker spohe 
hoarsely of blown up cjiics and murdered children'^ “I am 
making my debut in life,” Lisa wrote in her diary, “at the very 
moment when life is plunged in gloom.” 

She played in a small town which had once been quiet but 
was now crowded with refugees who liied a sort of transitori 
existence, fearing to gel nd of their baggage and forget the past- 
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They all had some near relative at the front. The footsteps of 
the postman, weary and cold-benumbed, sounded like the foot- 
steps of fate. The army 'm retreating. People croAvded outside 
the building of tlie city committee of the Party listening to the 
news from the front, avoiding one another’s eyes. Housewives, 
majors’ ivives, girl students of the conser\’atoiy of music 
worked with a de-perate frenzy digging the ground and making 
shells. 

The theatre staged old-fashioned tragedies and war melo- 
dramas. “Why?” Lisa asked herself. The bright glare of the 
footlights, the make-up. the heroine's lines: “If you love, the 
wliolc 'world is within you and there is no death. . . .” All seemed 
so futile to her and made her feel somehow ashamed. Whenever 
Usa liad a night oS she would mingle Avith tiie theatre crowds 
listening to their conversation. They talked about bread, about 
wounded husbands or brothers, about the Germans being in 
Krasnodar. And Lisa would go home to her dark little room in 
a house filled with old women and children and write: “I cannot 
jirelcnd any longer.” 

What As-as it that hound her to llic sUge? She searched her 
soul for an aiisAver to Uiis question Avitli the seAeiity peculiar to 
verj' young and lionest natures. It Avas not ambiliou. but a blind, 
and Avhat she sometimes felt to be. a stupid worship of art. ‘ Shou’ 
off,” her mother had sometimes called her. But Lisa did not 
shoA\- off. she actually felt that she Avas Anna Karenina, or 
TurgenjeA-'s Asya, or else the blind flowergirl from the movie. 
She was considered cold and aloof, and the ihouglit kept her 
aAvake nights. This dark-complexioned, blue-eyed little actress 
As-as a lonely soul : her mother had died long ago and her friends 
avoided her. There Avas something about her that made tlieni 
uncomfortable. Before the Avar an engineer named Pronin had 
proposed to her. It 'happened one CA’cating in the city park. Lisa 
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suddenly she felt that these sullen, unsliaven men i»ere drink- 
ing in ciety nord she uttered. The) applauded isildl); in 
rcpi) she smiled «eaklj and belplessl), after all, she had gneit 
them her heart as a dsnor gives his blood Then she returned 
to the room where the other actors were sitting “I dont 
know 1 think it was all right,” she said in answer (o 
BeUky’s question and she Leaned agiinst the door jamb for 
support 

After that she performed at aerodromes, in JiospilaU and in 
the forest, Someliines the concert v»as inlcrruplcd by air raid 
alarms Lrsa dl£co^ered how demolition bombs exploded She 
knew what it felt like to lie in the sticky clayey mud She spent 
the nights in dugouts and she grew as accustomed to the boomms 
of the guns as to tlic noises at home. She drank Madeira w illi a 
fnt general who kept saying ”I amen old theatre fan, you know. 

1 oe>er mused a single premiere in Srerdlovsk. . . A young 
pilot with tlie gold star ol a Hero of the Stniet Union on his 
tunic, a queer mixture of self assurance and boahfulness, confided 
to her 'Tou remind me of my fir.«t lose . May came wih its 
sudden heavy rainfalls, its cuckoo calls m the woods, its wistful 
longing to peer into the future, Us foolish jokes and its intoxi- 
cating sensation 

In one of her last nights at the front Lisa was going back 
to her quarters with Major Doronln Before the A»ar he had been 
a student of cbemi^try. They talked ahout spring, about Tolstoi, 
about the fact that meryonc has a childhood; they talked because 
they were afraid to fall silent. Nevertheless there came a moment 
when conversation lapsed 

They had met only four days ago Domnin had helped the 
actors to find quarters in the village lisa had liked him at once, 
although he was not at all handsome Taking stock of her feelings 
she had asked herself: ‘Tniy’ After all. I bare seen many like 
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him. . . But she corrected heisclf al once; “It’s not true. I have 
never met anyone like him befom. Of course, he looks quite 
ordinary. He is no actor. Yet there is something unusual about 
him. Those stern eyes, and what he said about Lermontov and 
how lie looked when he said: “Yon won’t be angry v,'ith me if I 
call you Lisa, i/ill you?” 

“And so you’re going away tomorrow?” said Doronin and 
stood still. Whereupon Lisa laid her hands on his shoulders and 
kissed him. A green flare swept across tlie black sky like a lost 
star. 

When Lisa returned home everytlung seemed strange and 
unfamiliar. Sbe could not bear to hear people talking about 
shopping or about squabbles at work. When one of the actors 
said; “There’s uotliing in the communique today, no towns taken,” 
Lisa flared up: “How dare you say dial! Men are fighting and 
dying out there. . . The theatre seemed dull and commonplace: 
the audience appeared bored, tlie applause was mechanical and 
the spectators rushed of! for their coats as usual before the cur- 
tain fell on the last act. How she yearned for her frontline 
audiences! She wore a talisman on her breast: an army P.O. 
number. She did not want to write first, she wanted to see what 
be -would ivrite. But after a while she reconciled herself to the 
thougiit that he ivas probably loo busy to write. “They are ad- 
vancing,” she told herself. And so she wrote a brief letter endeav- 
curing to conceal her passion, her jealousy and her concern 
for his safely. The answer w-as warm but hitter. I.isa crushed the 
letter in anger. Doronin wrote that life was queer and that he had 
attracted her merely becanse they had met at tlie front but that 
ivben the \var ivas over she would find him dull and ordinary, for 
after all she ^vas an actress with a stormy life abend of her (“a 
hundred lives” was how' he put it) while he, Doronin, ivould 
be an ordinary chemist if no mine or bullet interfered. 
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Slie "as so deeply hurt that she "anted to tear her feeling 
for him out of her achmg heart. “He is right,” she told herself. 
“I was acting and allowed my'sclf to be earned away, 1 cannot 
distinguish the truth from fiction . But the next minute she 
yielded “lie saja that because he does not love me And now I 
know that it is one thing to act death and another thing to die” 
She suffered thus for a week and then she wrote him a passion 
ate, rambling letter, a regular “weak woman’s” letter as she told 
herself She confessed her love for him* “I shall gne up the stage 
if you wish,” she wrote “1 can Ihc without art, but not without 
)OU . ” ^^licn vhe dropped the envelope into the leUetbox she 
was filled with horror “That’s the end of play acting for you'-" 
she told herself 

She waited a long tune for an an$wei At Utt the postmaa, 
intvuted to cites of joy and dread, came and calmly handed her 
the letter she had mailed w.th such fear and trepidation On the 
envelope was an inscription to the effect that the addressee was 
no longer in that unit She lay mert all day That etenmg she 
played badly, very badly, repeating mechanically lines learned 
by licarl She knew that Doromn was dead. Life ceased to have 
any meaning for her she rose, dressed, rehearsed and dined 
overcome hy a feeling of unreality. 

Then the po«tnian canoe again bringing her a letter. “Dear 
Comrade'” she read “I have sad nevvs for you Your fiance 
Major Doromn died in our hospital We did everything we could 
to save him, but his injoiiea were too gjave He was brave to 
the end, and he asked me to write to you and send you his Wiist 
watch I am an old woman and I feel for you like a mother. 
I wish I were neat you to press you to my heart ” 

Lisa did not leave the honse for two days She said she was 
ill On the third day she came to the theatre and played a role 
she had never liked But Lisa had changed ^^'hen she came to 
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die lines: “If you Io%e, the whole world is witliin you. and there 
is no dcatli," Uie audience held its brealh. Then they applauded 
her wildly. The director, a bald-headed, sad-faced man said; 
“Lisa, my dear, you have grown up, you arc a real actress. . . 
And she could only whisper: “Dou'l” She went home and reread 
for the hundredth time the letter from the unlc^o^\•Il woman. 
“He told iter that he ^vas my fiance.” She looked at Doronin's 
iratcli. The liand slowly moved around the dial. And suddenly 
the thought struck Lisa; “Perhaps play-acting is my destiny, 
after all.” 


17* 



Life 


%'ttail! Grossman 


^Fi 


V OR nro WEEKS jb«r small dctachmeul of Red Arm) 
i had been fighting ihcir way through war- 
d«>a&lated waning villages in tlw Donetx steppe 
Twice they had been surrounded by the Cennans, twice they 
had broken through aid moved farther east But this dnae 
there was no chance of getting out The Germans had drawn ft 
close ring of infantry, artiUcrj, and mortar batteries around 
the detachment 


Contrary to all logic and common sense, as it appeared to 
the German colonel, they were refusing to surrender. The front 
was already a VrundttA kilometres away, an! here 'vms iViis baavi 
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ful of Soviet infantrjmett entrenched in the mins of the pit-head 
building, still firing sAvay. The Germans pounded them villi guns 
and mortars day and night. It was impossible to close in on 
them — the Red Army men had machine guns and anti-tank rifles, 
and Avere evidently well supplied aaiiIi ammunition, for they 
Avere not sparing of it. 

The Afhole business Avas hecoming a scandal. Army head- 
quarters sent an irritated, sarcastic radiogram enquiring Avhelher 
the colonel needed five support of heaty artillerj' and tanks. 
Insulted and chagrined, the colonel sent for his chief-of-staff 
and battalion commanders. 

"You realize.” he said, ‘'that defeating this miserable detach- 
laent Avon’t bring ua any glory, but CA'ery hour of its continued 
ejastence is a disgrace lor roe, for each one of you. for tire 
whole regiment.” And his face became livid Avith rage. 

At dais'n the hesAy mortars set to Avork on tlie mins. HeaAy 
yelloAr-bcllied mortar shells sped straight to their objective. It 
seemed as though every metre of earth bad been ploughed up by 
the crtplosions. One and a half rt^Iar issues of ammunition 
had been used up. but the colonel gave orders to continue firing, 
ilore tlian that — he brought in the artillery. Great clouds of 
dust and smoke rose into the air, and the high Avails of the 
building housing the pit-liead gear collapsed Avith a terrific 

“Continue firing!'’ ordered the colonel. 

Stones fleAv in all directions. Iron girders snapped like rot- 
ten thread. Concrete crAirobled. The colonel Avatclied this terrible 
Avork through his field glasses. 

“Don’t stop firing!” he repeated. 

“\7e must have sent over fifQ’ heavy mortar bombs and 
thirty artillery shells for cveiy Russian there,” remarked the 
chief-of-staff. 
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‘‘Don’t slop firing*” said llie colonel slubbomlj". 

The soldiers ^^c^e tired and hungry bul ibey >*cre not 
gnen time out for either breaVfast of dinner Not until fi'® 
o’clock m the afternoon did the colonel gire the word for the 
altacL The battalions charged the ruins from four sides Erer)* 
thing had been prepared — the Germans carried tommy guns, 
light machine guns, powerful flamethrowers, explosives, liand 
grenades, anti-tank grenades, knives, and spades They drew 
nearer and nearer the ruins, shouting, brandishing their arms 
and roanng to drown their fear of the men in the colliery build- 
ing 

Dead silence met the attackers; not a shot, not a stir. The 
lecuunaissance platoon were the first to break in* 

“Key you, Russl” shouted tlie soldierx ‘‘*XTieve ate you, 
Russ’” 

But the stone and iron remained silent Naturally the first 
thought that entered theu heads was that all the Rus'iaoa had 
been killed The oBicen ordered their men to make a strict 
•earch, dig out and count the bodies, and ascertain from the 
identification cards to which nnil the men belonged 

The search was long and thorough, but not one body was 
found In a number of places there were pools of blood or 
bloodstained bandages and tattered, bloodstained shirts. Four 
light machine guns that had been wrecked by German shells 
also came to light, but there was no sign of empty tins or wTap* 
pers from food concentrates, or bits of rusk One of the scoots 
found a hall eaten tnaiige1'Wiir2d m a hollow 

The soldiers examined the head workings and found traces 
of blood leading to tbc shaft. A rope was hanging from an iron 
rung of the emergency ladder fastened to the wooden faring 
of the shaft. Evidently the Russians had descended by the emer- 
gency ladder, taking their wounded with them 
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llirec scouts fastened ropes round U»eir waists and let them- 
selves down, grenades ready in their hands. The seam was at no 
great depth from the surface, for the shaft did not go down 
more than seventy metres. The scouts hardly reached the sliaft 
bottom tliaii tiiey began jerking dtsperatcly at the ropes. They 
"•'ere draivn up, unconscious and bleeding profusely: the bullet 
•wounds showed that the Rushans were tliere. It was obvious that 
they could not hold out long — the half-eaten mangel•^^•ur^el rras 
proof llial their food supplies had tun out. 

The colonel reported all this to his superiors and received 
anoilier particularly biting lelegram from army headquarters; 
the general tendered his congratulations on the unusually bril- 
liant Auctor^' and expressed the hope that within the next few 
days tljo)’ would finally succeed in breaking the resistance of 
the Russians. The colonel was desper.nte. He realized that the 
situation was ridiculous. 

Thereupon he adopted the following measures. Twice in suc- 
cession n paper proposing surreuder, written in Russian, was let 
dorm the shaft. The colonel promised that the lives of those 
who surrendered tvould be spared and that the wounded would 
be cared for. Both limes the paper returned bearing the one pen- 
cilled word; “No!” Then smoke bombs were tossed down, but 
evidently die absence of a draught prevented the smoke from 
spreading Uirougli the galleries. Beldc himself ^vith rage, die 
colonel gave orders to round up the women of the mining rillage 
and inform them that if the men in the pit refused to surrender, 
all tlie women and children would be shot. Then the women were 
told to pick diree of their number to go down and persuade die 
Red Army men to surrender in order to save the children. If 
the Red Army men refused, the pit-shaft would 2>e bloivn up. 

The women chosen were Nj-usha Kramarenko, a timberer’s 
ndfe; A^arvara Zotova, who had worked on (he coal-washer be- 
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fore llie >var, and Marya Ignatyevna Moiseyeva, a v^oman of 
thirty-seven and the mother of five children, the eldest of vshcm 
was a girl of thirteen Her husband, a blaster v\ho lost his 
eyesight ivhiie laying a charge, had not been vorking since 19S8. 
The women asked the Germans to allow Kozlov, an elderly miner, 
to go doivn ivith them, they were afraid of losing their ivay, 
since the men had piohsbly withdrawn to the intenot of the 
mine to avoid the smoke bombs. The old man had offered to act 
as their guide. 

The Germans rigged up a block over the pit shaft and ran 
the cable from the mecked cage through it; to the cable they 
fastened an ordinary tub such a» is used for transporting coal 
alung the tunnels 

The delegatioQ waa led to the pithead, followed by a crowd 
of weeping women and children They ibemsehes were also m 
tears as they took leave of their cbildrea, their relatives) their 
village and the blessed daylight 

Old Kozlov led the way, limping to the pu*head— hia left 
foot had been crushed in 1906 v^n the roof had fallen in the 
Western gallery He slumped along, calmly swinging his miner's 
lamp as he tried to keep ahead of the weeping and wailing 
Women who spoiled the solenm mood that always overcame him 
when he went down into the mine. How, too, he gave free reign 
to his fancy; he imagined the cage slipping down the pit shaft, 
the damp air caressing his face, he remembered how he had 
walked along the qmet tunnel lo the t'oalfare with his lamp 
throwing iu h^t on the Uii.-kles of dark water nmmng down 
the slopes, and the beams covered with greasy, soft coal dust. 
At the coalface he would lake off his Jacket and shirt, fold them 
np. tne^ure the cut dig into die soft coking coal An hour 
later Ins pal, the safely nan, would come to him and ask* “How 
are you getting on, sbll digging it out’” And he would wipe 
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oG the s\ceat, smile and answer: “X^T»at else ^^•ould I be doing? 
As long as I’m alive, PlI be dig^ng it oiH. Let’s sit do^^Tl and 
rest for a ■while.” They would at near the ventilation shaft and 
set dotvn their lamps, while the stream of ait tvould play softly 
on his blackened, sweating body, and they would have a leisurely 
chat about tlie gas pockets, about the new gallery, about tba roof 
of tbe main gallery, and joke about the fire boss. Then his pal 
^vould say: “Well, Kozlov, I can’t be sitting here rvith you all 
day,” turn up his lamp and get up to go. And be would say: 
“Gel along then, old chap,” and himself take up his pick and' 
feel it bite deeply into the soft black coal of the seam. Forty 
years at the game ^^•as no joke! 

But no matter how the lame old man hurried, he could not 
outstrip the women. Tbe air was filled with their cries and 
weeping. 

Soon thu group readied (he dreary luiiis of the pit-head 
building. Not ouce had Kozlov been near tbe place since tbe 
day tlie roly-poly engineer Talarinov. pale as a ghost, had tsdth 
Ills otm trembling hands dimaraited the pit-bead installations. 
That had been two days before the Germans came. 

Kozlov looked around him and Involuntarily removed his 
cap. Tile Avomen rvere trailing. The fine cold drizzle pricked the 
skin of the old man's bald head. ^ seemed to him that the tvomea 
were bewailing the dead pit, while he himself had the strange 
feeling that he tvas again at the cemetery, as on that autumn day 
when he had ivaiked up to his wife’s open coGin to take his last 
fareivell. 

The Germans tverc standing around in licir capes and great- 
coats, talking among themselve and smoking cigarettes as though 
ail this death and desolation Avas quite napiral. 

The old man ivas the first to climb into the tub. Njoisha 
Kramarenko cried out at the top of her A*oice; 
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“Olechta, my little darling, mj tabj!” 

A little girl of about three, her stomach distended from her 
diet of beets and raw maize, scowled at her mother, as though 
reproving her for her noiay behaviour 

‘I can’t do it' My hands are shaking and my legs are giv* 
ing v'aj under me'” cried Nyuslia She was afraid of the 
dark abyss in which the soldiers were hiding “They’ll shoot 
us all' They won’t be able lo make anything out in the dark- 
ness' \^’e’Il all be killed down there, and you’ll he killed up 
here' . ” 

The Germans pushed her into the tub but she braced her 
feet against the sides The old man wanted to help her, but lost 
hia balance and struck his head painfully agafust the metal. The 
soldiers burst out laughing, and Korlov', stung to the quirk and 
furious, shouted* 

“Get in, you idiot' You’re going doim the pit, not to Ger- 
many. Wlial’re you wailmg about’” 

Varvara Zotova jumped ligbtly into llie tub Looking around 
at the weeping women and children who were stretching out thetr 
hands to her, she said 

“Don’t be scared, you women'” 

Her tear filled eyes suddenly sparkled gaily and mischie- 
vously She liked the idea of this perilous trip As a girl she had 
been knov>n for her daring Just before the war, when she was 
already a married womaa with two children, she used to go to 
the pub with her husband on paydays, where she vvould play 
the accordion, and, lapping with her heavy iron shod bools, 
dance with the young loaders, her wodrmates on the coal washer 
And today, too, in this terrible and difficult moment, she waved 
her hand with a tecklets, cheery gesture as she called out; 

“Wliile there’s life there's hope \^T,at is to be will be. eh. 
Grandad?” 
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SJarj'a Ignatyevna heaved a fat hea^■)■ leg over the edge of 
the tub, gasping and groaning. 

“Varka, lend me a hand,” she said. “I don't ^^•ant ihnl Ger- 
man to touch me, I'll manage without him,” and she flopped over 
into the tub. 

To her eldest daughter, who wascarrjing an eighteen-month- 
old boy, she said: 

“Lidka, don’t forget to feed the goal. Uie leaves are cho])ped 
up already. There’s no bread, but you take the half pumpkin 
left from yesterday and boil it in tiic iron pot, it’s under the 
bed. Borrow some salt from Dmil^je^'na. And remember, see 
that the goal doesn’t stray or il’U be snapped up in a 
minute.” 

The tub SAvTing free and Maiya Ignatyevna, losing her bal- 
ance, grabbed for tlie side, while Varka Zotova flung an arm 
round her ample waist. 

“What have you got there under your blouse?’’ she asked in 
surprise. 

l\Iar>’a made no reply, but snapped angrily at the Gennan 
corporal: 

tvliat are you wailing for? We’re all in. why don’t you 
let us down?” 

As diougli he had understood her rvords. the corpoial gave 
the signal and the tub descended. Two or three limes it bumped 
against tlie dark, moss-covered boards of the pit-shaft so violent- 
ly that all of tlicm were tiirown off their feet; (hen it continued 
do^vnwards smoothly and they were engulfed in a dank darkness, 
broken only by the dim light of the lamp, which barely picked 
out the rotting boards tvitU the thin trickles of ^vaier silently 
running down their sides. Chill, dank air rose from tlie mine, 
and the deeper the tub descended, tbe colder and more terrify- 
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The women were silent They liad euddenly been cut off frons 
all that was near and dear to them; the sound of weeping and 
wailing was still in their ears, yet the sombre silence of the 
underground Was stealing over them, subduing mind and heart. 
Their thoughts turned to the men who had been sitting m the 
gloomy depths for three long days . . What were they thinking? 
What were they feeling? What were they waiting for, what 
hopes had they’ Who tvere they, young or old? Whom were 
they drcaimng of, whom were they sorry for? Whence came 
their strength to live’ 

The old man turned the light of his lamp on a flat white 
stone, wedged in between two heama 

“It's thirti-six metres from Ibis slone lo the shaft bottom,** 
he eaid “This 15 the first gallery. One of you •wonicn bad belter 
call out or the lads may start shooting.** 

The women obeyed 

“Don't be afraid, boys, it’s us’’’ shouted Zotoia 
“It’s your own folks, Russians, your own people’’* called 
Nyu«ha at the top of her voice. 

And JIarya Ignatyevna trumpeted down 
“Listen, bo 0 oys, don’t sho>o o-l' Bo-o oys, don’t sho-o-ol’” 
At the shaft bottom they were met by two sentries vnth 
tommy guns Each of them had band grenades slung from his 
belt. They stetred at the old man and the women, scrciving up 
llieir ey es painfully at the feeble bgbt of the lamp, shading them 
with their bauds, and finally luimiig aivay. This tiny yellow 
flame no bigger than a baby’s little finger, surrounded by a thick 
metal gauze, dazzled them like bn^t summer sunlight. 

One of them offered bw shoidder lo help Ignatyevna out, but 
he had oierrated his strength, for when she leaned her weight 
On him he lost hi« balance and fell The other sentry laughed 
and said 



“Fine one you are, Vanj-a!” 

It ;vas impossibic to make out whether they ^verc old or 
young; thick beards covered their faces, they spoke slowly and 
moved cautiously like blind men. 

“You haven’t got a bile of anything with you by any chance, 
have you?” asked the one who had tried to help Marya Igna- 
tyevna. 

The other immediately broke in: 

“And even if tliey have, they’ll give it to Comrade Kostitsyn; 
he’ll share it out.” 

The women kept ihtax eyes fixed on Ae Red Army men, while 
the old man, raising his lamp, lighted up the high vatilt at the 
shaft bottom. 

“Not bad.” he growled. “Holding out all right. Those tim- 
borers certainly did a good job.” 

One of the sentries remained at the pit-shaft ^vIlile the other 
led the women and the old miner to the commander. 

“Where have you settled dmvn here?” asked the old man. 

“Right here, through tlic gate, to llie right, and dotvn tlie 
corridor, lliat’s tvhero vec are.” 

“Tliat’s not a gate,” c-vclaimed Kozlov. “That’s llic ventila- 
tion shutter. On the first slope. . . 

The sentry ^rniked beside the old man ^vith the women fol- 
loiring. 

A icw steps from the shutter stood two macliine guns point- 
ing tOAvards the shaft bottom. A few yards further on the old 
roan raised his lamp. 

“Are tliey asleep, or what?” he asked. 

“No, llicy’re dead,” the sentry replied sloivly. 

The old man turned the light on the bodies in Red Army 
greatcoats and tunics. Heads, chests, shoulders and arms were 
ivrapped in bandages and rags, msty with dried blood. They lay 
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diCTe side h) side, presaed close to one another as though for 
warmth- Some of them wore shoes, ^ith the ends of foolcloths 
sljtkmg out, two Here m feltboots. li»o in jacLhoots and one bare* 
foot Tlieit cjes Mere sunken, iheir faces cohered tvith stubble. 

‘Good Lord*” whispered the women looking at Uie dead. 
They crossed themselves 

‘'Come on along No use standing around here'” said the 
senirj 

But the Momen and the old man seemed rooted to the spot 
They stared at the bodies, sensing with horror the stench ema- 
nating from them At last the) moied on A faint groan sounded 
from beyond a turn in the gallery. 

“Are Vie there’” asked the old roan. 

“No, this IS our hospital,” replied the sentry. 

Three wounded men were lying on board* A Red Army man 
was standing beside one of them, bolding a billycan of water to 
hie lipe, the other two were absolutely notionlees The old nan 
turned hu lamp on them 

The Red Army man with the billycan lumej round 

“Wbo’re these people .ind where are they' from^” he asked: 
then, catching the women’s horrified eyes fixed on the two men 
lying there so utteily still, he added soothingly: “Their troubles 
will be orer in an hour or two” 

The wounded man who was drinking said in a weak voice: 

“Oh. for some saiierkraiil joice, mother!'’ 

“ Wre a deputation,” said Varvara Zotova, with a biller laugh. 

“What sort of a deputation^ From the Germans, arc you’” 
asked the orderly 

“Never nund about that now,” the sentry interrupted “You 
can tell it to the commander” 

“Show U5 a light. Grandad,” the wounded man begged With 
a groan that seemed to come from way down inside he raised 
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himself and threw ofT his greatcoat, exposing a leg that was 
shattered above die knee. 

r^yusha Kramarenko gasped. 

In the same quiet voice the wounded man asked Kozlov; 

“Turn the light this way, please.’' 

He raised himself higher to get a better look. Calmly and 
intently lie examined his leg as though it had notliing to do 
with him, as tliongh it were something apart from himself, unable 
to realize that this dead, roldug flesh, this black, gangrenous skin, 
could be a part of his own familiar, living body. 

“Noiv, there you see fox yourself.” he said reproachfully. 
“Tlierc are maggots in it, yon can sec ’em craivHng. I told the 
commander it ivas no good worrjing about roc, better to have 
left me up there. I could liav'e thrown a fetv grenades and then 
put a bullet through my head.” 

“But ivliy sliould you siilTcr down here?” asked Nyuslia 
Kramarenko. “If you came up at least they’d clean and bandage 
your wounds in a hospital.” 

“Tilio? The Germans?” retorted the wounded man. “I’d 
ratlier let the u orms cat me up alive here."' 

“Come on, now', come on!” the senlrj* urged. “None of that 
talk around here, citizens.” 

“Just a miniiie,” said Marya Ignatyevna, pulling out a piece 
of bread from under her blouse. She held it out to the wounded 
man. The sentry raised his tommy gun. 

“That’s forbidden,” he said sternly and autlioritativcly. 
“Every crumb of bread in the pit goes to the commander to be 
distributed. Come along, come along! You’re doing no good 
here.” 

And tlicy ^^•ent on past the hospital, which 'was permeated 
with the same smell of decaying fleh as the mortuary they had 
passed a fe'w ininulcs before. 
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TLr detaclinieni bad taken up ita poallion in an abandoned 
working in iho first western gallery o! llie easlent slope ol the 
mine Machine guns stood in the gallcrj and there t^ere e'en 
two light mortars there 

Wien the deputation turned mio the gallery, lhe> suddenly 
heard a sound so tinexpecied that they involuntarily stopped 
short It was the sound ol tinging coming down llic gallery — 
some song fhej did not know, a mournful air sung in a muffled, 
weary \oiCe 

“That's to keep our •■pmts up, instead uf dinner," their guide 
told them senoitsly "Thu i$ the second day the commander's 
been teaching it to us He says that’s the song his father used 
to sing when he was in prison m tsarist tunes." 

A «ingle Voice rose again in long*dra>vn.out note*’ 

Ao foe could mock your ptusins, 

F or u« uere all your cwtu 
IFe conic to close your eagle eyes, 

1 Otf did not die alone 

'Listen, you women," said Nyu'iha Kramarenko firmly, "let 
me go first” 

Marya Ignatyevna pushed past Nyruiha 

“Cet out of my wayl” she said “It's time I had my say" 

I rom the darkness a calm voice sounded 

“Whai’s the matter there?’* 

The lamp ht up a group of Red Army men lying on the 
ground around a tall, broad shouldered, man with a fair, round 
beard, heavily sprinkled with coal dust The hands and faces 
of the men around him were just aa black as his, their teeth and 
eyeballs dazzlmgly white hyr contrast 

Old KojIov looked at them with a thrill of emotion these 
were the soldiers whose fame had rung throughout iho length 
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and breadlh of tlie Donetz Basin. SomehoMi- he had e>q5ccted to 
see ihem in red breeches, mth silTcr-mounted sabres, a-lock of 
hair sho'ving jaunlil)' from under tall Cossack hats, or caps willi 
shining Jacquered peaks. Instead he was looking at the- faces 
of workers, blackened with coal dost, faces just like those of 
his pals, hewers, tiroberers, blasters and pony drivers. And look- 
ing at them, .the old miner realized in his heart of hearts lhat 
the hitler fate they had cliosen in preference to being taken 
prisoner was also his own. 

He threw an irate glance at JIarya Ignatyevna trhen slie 
began to speak: 

“Comrade Commander.” she said, “we've come to you as a 
iiind of deputation.” 

The cowniandeT rose. tall, broad-shouldered and very thin, 
ond the Red Army men immediately rose to their feel. They 
wero wearing quilted jackets and dirty caps with oorflaps. and 
their faces were overgrown^ with a thick stubble. The tromen 
stared at them. These tr'ere their broUiers. the brothers of their 
husbands; they used to come liome looking like Uiat after the 
day and night shifts, grimy with coal dust. calm, weary, blinking 
painfully at the light. 

“And rvhat have you deputies come for?” asked the com- 
mander with a smile. 

' “It’s very simple,” replied Marya Ignat)’evna. “The Germans 
rounded up all the women and children and told us to send 
some ^vomen down to persuade the men in tiie mine to surrender, 
ajid dial if ive didn't get them to come up they'd shoot all of us 
and Uie children loo.” 

“So' that's it,” said lire commander, shaking his head. .“And 
■what do yon ^^■ant to tell us?"’ 

Marj'a 'Ignatyevna looked the commander straight in the e^-e. 
Then she turned 10 the other woitien and asked softly and sadly : 


IS— H2I 
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“\Ihai 11 \\t sa). fiirls’ ’ From under lier blouse alic pulled 
out •■ou*e pieecs yl bread, boiled beets, potatoes boiled in tbeif 
jackets, and some drj crusts 

Tht Ued Armi men lunitdauav.thidr e\e8 lowered, asbaw^d 
to stare at the food, so beautiful and «npo*sible was the 
sight of U, so lempiiiig Tliey were afraid to look at il, for it 
uas life The commander alone looked at the cold potatoes and 
bread without flinching. 

“Tilts I'n’t onl> mv answer/’ said Warja Ignaljeina “Our 
women gate me the things lo bring jou It's a good thing F 
managed to get it licTC I was scared the Germans would sejrcK 
me 

She placed the modest gill on a kerchief, bowed low, and 
biuught It over to the commander, sajing* 

“E«ujc U' . ” 

He bowed to her m silence. 

“Ignatievna,” said Njusha Kramarenko bolil>. “when 1 «tw 
that wounded man with the maggots eating him up alt'C, when 
I heard what he said I forgot ever)ihing’” 

Varvara Zotova lurretl smiting ejes on the Red Army men.. 
“It looks as tlioOgh the deputation came for nothing, com* 
rades^ ’ she said 

The men looked at her >oung face 

“Stay here with us,” said one of Ihem, “and marry me.” 
“Thars an idea,” said Varvara “Rut can you support a 
wife’” 

Everyone laughed 

Over two hours had passed since Uiw women had come down. 
The commander and the old miner vrere talking quieil) apart 
from ihe rest 

Varvara Zotova was sitting on the ground One of the men 
Was leaning on his elbow beside her. In the semi-darkness she 
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could see the pallor of bis brow tbrongb tbe grime of the coal 
dustj the bony structure of his face and the reins at liis temples 
shou-ing through the skin. With bis mouth half-open like a child’s 
he gazed intently at her face and the whiteness of lier neck. 
Tenderness welled up in her heart. She stroked his hand softly 
and moved closer to him. His face lit up with a smile and he 
whispered hoarsely: 

■‘Ekii, Avhy did you come down here to upset us? ^^'^omen, 
bread — everything to remind us of the sunshine.” 

With a swift, sudden mot'cmcnt she threw her arms around 
him, kissed him, and burst into tears. 

The others 'valched them mutely, seriously, without a thought 
of laughter or jokes. Not a word broke the silence. 

“Well, time for us to go,” said Ignatyevna, getting up. “Let's 
go. Kozlov, shall we?” 

“I'll sec you as far as the shaft," said tl)c old miner. “But 
I'm not going up with you. There's nolUing for me ot do up 
there.” 

“What’s that?” said Nynslia. “\i liy, you’ll starve ot death 
down here,’’ 

“And what if 1 do?” he replied. “I'll die here ^vith my o\\n 
people, in the pit wliere I’ve worked all my life.” 

He said this in such a calm determined lone that they real- 
ized it was no use arguing with him. 

The commander stepped ovct to the women. 

"Well, friends,” he said, “don’t think harshly of us. It’s 
my opinion tlial the Germans only wanted to scare you and take 
us in. Tell your children about us. Let them tell their children 
that our people kno>v how to die.” 

“What do you say if we send a letter with them?” said one 
of the men. “Our last greetings to send our families after the 

IS’ 
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‘Wo |eller», ’ rfjihed iht- ConiinaAdfr. “Tlic CcmiaJU will 
probjbl) s?an.!i them ^tllcn the} come out.*’ 

The uoniLii kfi tliern, %vecpm^ as though 5l \»cTe ibeir owi 
basbanda or Lrutlieca they vere leaving there to die. 

Ts'ite ilut night tie Gernuns ilircH imoke bombs do"ii 
the bhnft Ku^ltls}!) gjve ordirs to clo-c all ihc ventilation 
shutters and jnL up ehunba of coal against them. Tlic gcnincv 
got to liie bhuft ilirougii the air vents and stood guard in gas 
misks 

The order]) made his v»a> to Kosiiisjn through the darkness 
to n.[iiiri that the v.oundetl men had died. 

“It ivasn t the smoke bombs, iJity died dipif onn death,” he 
eaic], and feeling for Koslitsyn's hand, he prfs-ed 3 bit of bread 
into it 

"Miuejev nouldnt eat it ‘Give it back to ihe commander,* 
he said ‘ft won t do mo any good now oayhoH.’ ” 

Silently the commander i«oi tlic bread in Ins hatersack, the 
detachment's food store 

Hour after hour po'.vyl Tire lamp flickered and viert i>tii. 
The darkness w.is complete For a few seconds Koslitsjn turned 
on his flashlight, the battery had ol«no=l run down, the dark 
red filacnenis ol the hulb »carcel> glowed, too weak to overcome 
the immtnsity of the darknm 

Kostitsyn divided the food which lynvtyeviia liatl brought 
into fen portions There was one potato and # small piece of 
oread for each 

^e]l, Grandad, he said to the old miner, “Are you sorry 
you dPcided le etay with us’** 

“A’o,’' die old man replied “Why should I be sorry’ Here 
niy heart Is at peace and my conscience clear ” 

afk to u3, Grandad, tell 119 something interejlmc,” asked 
a voice out of the darkness 
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“That’s right, Grandad,” another voice chimed in. “Don’t be 
shy, we’re all- \vorking folk here.” 

“Wliat kind of work did you do?” asked the old man. 

“All- kinds. Captain Kostitsyn here used to be a teacher be- 
fore llie war.” 

•• - “I taught botany in a teachers' training college,” said the 
captain, and hurst out laughii^. 

“There you are. And four of us were fitters, me and three 
of niy -buddies.” 

“And all four of us are named Ismi, The four Ivans.” 

"Sergeant Ladyin was a compoMtor, worked in a prinlshop, 
and Gavrilov, our medical orderly ... he's here, isn’t he?” 

“I’m here,” replied another voice. “Jly doctoring is over.” 

"Gavrilov used to be in charge of a tool room.” 

“And then there’s Itlukliin. he uas a barber, and Kuzin 
comes from a chemical works.” 

"And that’s the lot.” 

“Who said that? The orderly?” asked the old man. 

“That’s right. You see, you’re gelling to know us already.” 

“So there's -not one miner here among you, no one who 
worked underground?*’ 

"We’re all underground men now,” said a voice from a 
distant corner. '“Ail miners.” 

“Wlio was that?” asked the old man. “The filter, wasn’t 

it?” 

“Himself in person.” 

A quiet, rather lazy laugh went up. 

“And so no^^■ we have to rest.” 

“We’re still in action,” said Koslitsyn. “We’re in a besieged 
fortress. Weirc liolding up enemy forces. And remember, com- 
rades, that as long as one of us remains alive, he is a soldier in 
our arm}-, he is fighting a great battle.” 
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left to go tlic> caught me again aW clapped me into jaiir I ran 
a\'.a^ from there for the third time Made mj wa} to the Baltic 
provinces, and came down with tjphus Tltere I lay and thought; 
‘Vtill I reallj never get hack to jhe tmnea after all; am Lgoing 
to die here But I’d been one too many for the Germans, and 
1 was one too man) for the t}phus too. I got well agaln-TiH 
’21 I fought in the Civil \^ar, volunteered 'You sec, I hated the 
old wav of things When 1 was still a young fellow. I used to 
distribute ‘notices,’ as we used to call our leaflets.” ' ‘ 

“Ye®, there s no getting yon down, old man,” sanJ the soldier 
sitting next to Kozlov 

“Oh. I’m a rare 'un, I am,” said the old man, vvith cluldlitc 
boastfulness “I’m a working man, a rcToluUonary; I’ve never 
begrudged anything for the sake of truth Well,' I came back, 
when they demobilized me, in April.' It was evening I ’came. 

He was silent for a momenl, reliving the pait in his mind. “I 
came hack, yes, came back again And I'll tell yon the truths 
I didn’t go to theL'VilIage, but came straight here. I wanted to 
lake a look at the- pit head I jusf stood Uiere and couldn’t help 
crying I wasn’t drunk, but the tears rolled dow'n my face It's 
the truth by God' I’fookcd at the pit and at the slag heap, ’and 
ju't bawled But "ome of the folks around recognized me and 
rdn to tell my old woman ‘Your old man’s come to life again!’ 
they said ‘He’s gone to the pit head* He’s standing" there and 
crying'’ And believe me or not, to the last day of her life my 
old woman could never forgive roe for going to the mine first 
before I went home to her fYou’re'a miner,’ she'*d say, ‘you’ve: 
gnt a lump o! coal where your heart should be ’ ” 

He was silent a moment, then continued* "i , ' 

But believe me, comrade soldier, you’re a workmg lad too, 
an 1 tell you straight 1 ve always dreamed of working'all my 
fife in this mine, and then dying here” 
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He addressed his invisible listeners as tlio'ugh they ivere one 
man. And he felt that this man was somebody he k^c^^• 'veil, tliat 
after the hideous times he had lived through fate had brought 
him an old friend, a M’orker, who was now sitting beside him in 
the old ahandoncd workings, listening to him \rilh understanding 
and affection. 

He reveled in the calm spiritual beauty of the young com- 
mander and his men. It fell good to be with them after llie days 
spent among the Germans, who defiled men's souls ^^'ith petty 
meanness and cmvardly lies. 

“'Well, comrades,” said the commander, “come and get your 
rations.” 

“Whal about a light,” said someone jokingly, “to make sure 
nobody'comes tt\-ice?” 

Everyone laughed at Uic very idea of such an underhand act. 

“Well, come on, come on; why isn’t anyone coming?” said 
Kostilsj-n. 

Voices sounded from dte darkness: 

• ; “Go on, you go,... Give our miner his ration first, give it 
to Grandad.... Go on. Grandad, what’s the matter with you? 
Reach dut'f^r-ydur ration.” 

■ The old man was deeply moved by the unselfishness of thtse 
hungry men. He had seen mn^ in his life, bad more tlran once 
seen starving people pounce on a bit of bread. 

After the food had been distributed, the old man stnjed 
beside 'Kostits^’n. . 

“There you arc:'. Comrade Kozlov,” said the commander. 
“There are nine of us left. Tlic men are vciy weak and there’s 
no more'brcad. I was afraid they’d start bickering and quarrelling 
when they realized 'wb'al our' position was. And actually there 
was a time when there 'was wrangling over ever)- trifle. But then 
there rs'as a turning point, and I give myself a good deal of credit 
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for It ive hada>ery serious talk before jou came. And now the 
harder things arc. the closer we are to one another; the darker 
it 19. the better fnenda "e all are. Under the tsar my father 
was sentenced to hard labour t'hen he was still a student, and 
I often remember the stones be told me when I "ras a child 
‘Tliere was ver) little hope,* he said, ‘but I had faith’ And he , 
taught me ‘There't. no such thing as a hopeless situation; fight 
to the end. as long as there’s breath m your bod>.* And after 
all. your hair stands on end when you think how we fought last 
month what forces the enemy sent against us — and jet we didnt 
surrender to those force*, we kept them off There are nine of 
iM left We’ve gone down deep into the earth Maybe there’s a 
German division standing up there, over our heads But were 
not licked We’ll go on fiililing, and we’ll get out of here 
They’ll not be able to rob us of the sky, and the wind, and the 
grflss-“V.e’ll get out of here*” 

And in the game quiet voice the old man answered* 

‘‘^liy leave the mine aliugctlier? It’s home here Sometimes 
you get sick and don’t go to the hoapitol — you be here m the 
nunc and it cures you " 

“We’ll get out. well gel out all right,” said Kostitsyn 
loudly, so lhai everyone could hear him “We’ll get out of this 
pit, we’re not the kind to take a licking, and we’ve proved it, 
comradea'” 

lie had hardly finished speaking when a heavy", slow, dull 
shock made the roof and ground tremble The props creaked 
and cracked, end chunks of coal rattled to the ground It seemed 
a« though everything around surged and heaved, and then sud* 
deni) clamped together, pressing down on the men who had been 
thrown to ihe ground, crushing them, driving the breath from 
their lungs. There was a moment when it seemed impassible to 
hreaihe, the ihick fine dost which had settled on the props and 
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walls over the course of so manj' j'ears had been shaken off and 
now filled the air. 

Coughing and choking, somebody said hoarsely: 

“The Germans have blown up the shaft! Tliis is the end. . . 


Kostitsjai sent two men to examine tlic shaft. Tlie old miner 
led tile ivay. It was hard going as in many places the explosion 
had caused falls or even brought down the roof. 

“Follow me. liang on to me.’’ said Koaloi'. as lie made his 
M‘ay easily and confidently over the piles of coal and the fallen 
props. 

They found the sentries at the shaft bottom — both of them 
lying in pools of still warm, but alread]* cooling blood. They 
buried the two men, covering them with chunks of coal. 

“And now there are three Ivons left.” said one of Use men. 

For a long lime tlie old man felt his way about, went to the 
shaft and bustled around noisily, examined the props and roof 
and e.xclaimcd at the force of the explosion. 

‘There’s villains for you!'’ he growled. “To blow up the 
shaft! Whoever iieard of such a filing! It’s like hilling a baby 
oi'cr the head with a club.*’ 

He craivlcd aw ay somewhere for off. until notliing more could 
be heard of him. The men called out to him a few times: 

“Grandad, hev. Grandad! Come back, mate, the captain's 
waiting!” 

But there was neither sight nor sound of the old man. 

“Hope he's all right,” said one of the men. and called again: 
“Hey, there. Grandad! Miner, where are you? Can you hear 
nie?” 

“Hey, where arc j'ou?"' came Kostilsyn’s voice from the main 
gallery. 
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He crept along till he found the men and they told him of 
ihi sentries’ dcalli - i 

■’ll an Korenl^oi, nho ifflnled to send a" letter Wth the 
Monien,” said Ko«libTn, and they were all gilenl. Then KoslUsyn 
asked 

’And where i our old man*^” 

He went oil a long tune ago VTc’!! shout out for him,’ 
«aid one of the men, “or ina>be we'd belter fire a burst from a 
tommj gun He’d hear that all right ” 

“^o, ’ said Kostilsyu, “let’s wait” 

They sat there silently, peering in the direction of llie shaft 
in the Nam hope of discerning a lay of light But the darkness 
was duck and impenetrable 

“The Germans hate buried us. Comrade Commrfndcr," said 
one of the men 

“Come, now,” amwered Kostiisyn, “don’t you know there’* 
no bur)ing os’ Look at how many of them we’ve buned, and 
we’ll hur> as many more yet” 

“Wouldn’t mind doing it, T must say,” said the other man. 

“I should say,” said the first slowly. 

But Kostilayn could hear by their voices that they did not 
share his confidence 

The rattle of falling coal was heard in the distance, then 
again silence 

■Rats,” remarked one of the men. “What tough luck we’ve 
had' Ever since I was a kid I worked hard. At the front I had 
a heavy rifle to drag — an anti-tank rifle— and now it’s a hard 
death Tie found.” 

And I was a botanist,” said KoMitsyn, and laughed It 
always made him laush to rmmnber tliat he had once been a 
bolanisi H15 former life bow seemed to him so radiant, so 
beautiful, that he had completely forgotten the interminable 



differences he had had with the head o£<iic chair, had-forgotlen 
that his masters dissertation Iiad been a failure and -Uial-hb-had 
been obliged to 8\vanow his pride and do it over again. Here, in 
the depths of tile ruined mine, he remembered the past as a 
laborator)' inth big. rvide-open windows, or a woodland glade 
with the morning sun shining on the dewj' grass tvhcrc he had 
supervised tlie collection of specimens for the college herbarium. 

“No, that wasn't a rat. It's Grandad fussing about,'’ said tlie' 
other man. 

“Where are you all?” Kozlov's voice sounded from the dis- 
tance. 

TJiey could tell by his heavy, excited bteallung. rvhich carried 
to them from the distance, that sornelhing c.xtraordinary had 
happened, something that caused their hearts to beat in joj'ful 
anticipation. 

“Where are you? Arc you there?" asked Kozlov impatiently. 
“Good tiling I stayed dorni here with you. lads, Hurry up and 
let's get back to the commander. I've found a way out.” 

“I’m here.” said Koslitsyn. 

“Here’s lio^v it is, Comrade Commander. As soon as I got 
to tlie shaft I felt a draught: I followed it up and this is ivhat 
I found. The fall jammed up above and choked the shaft, leaving 
it clear as far as the first gallciy. There's a crcvicc in the gallciy 
caused by the explosion, and that's where the draught'.s coining 
from. There’s a cross-cut there for about fifty metres; it Ic.ads 
out into an adit. I used lo use it in 1910. I tried to climb up 
the emergency ladder, and got up about twenty metres, hut the 
rungs had been knocked out further up. So I decided to use up 
my last matches to ini esligate, and found things as I've told you. 
We’ll have to put in about ten rungs and clear atvay some of 
the rock.® blocking the shaft, hack away about tivo metres, and 
come out in the old gallery. ’ 
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No one said a ivord 

At last Kosiil«yn broke llie silence. 

“Well, ivhat did I tell you’” he said calmly and slotvly 
allhou:;h his heart was pounding “I said ll wouldn't be here 
i\c d be buried ” 

One o£ the men suddenly bum into tears. 

“Is It really liutt, shall ,.e really see dayliglil agam’" ha 

said 

“How fotild you hate known all lhi«, Comrade Captain’ 
whimpered the other “You know, I thought you were just talking 
to keep our spirits up when you said there was hope for us 
“I told the commander about the fir*! gallery when the 
women were still down here.” said the old man confidently. It 
was I who gave him that hope Only he told me to keep mum 
until It was certain” 

“Nobody wants to die, alter all,” said the man vvho had 
broken down, ashamed of In* tears now 
Kostitsyn got up 

“I must examine it myself.” he said “Then we’ll call the 
others here Come and show me Wait here, comrades, and if any 
of the others come, not a word until 1 return You understand’” 
Once again the men were left alone 

“Shall wc really *ce daylight again’” said one of them. 
“It artuall) gives you the creeps to think of it ” 

“It’s all very well to be a hero, but nobody wants to die, 
growled the other, still unable to forgive himseU for betraying 
his emotion 

Nowhere in the world, perhaps, has .1 job been done at the 
co-l of such superhuman effort than that which Kostitsyn and his 
detachment performed *1116 merciless darkness numbed their 
brains and preyed on their hearts, while hunger racked them both 
when they were working and during their brief periods of rest. 
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Only iio^v, when lliey saw a way oul of tlieir seianhigly hopeless 
plight, did they feci the full weight of the horror that was threaten- 
ing to crush them; only now did they drink to the dregs the 
bitterness of their position. The simplest task that would mean 
an hour's work in the light of day for a strong, healthy man 
meant long days of exhausting labour for them. There ^vere 
moments when tlie3’ literally dropped to the ground, feeling that 
no po^^•cr on earth could raise them again. But after a tdiile they 
got up and, leaning against the wall, set to work again. Some of 
the men ^vorked in silence, slowly, methodically, lest they ^^•aste 
an extra ounce of slrenglb, others worked with feverish energy' 
for a few minutes, fuming and raging, then collapsed, gasping 
for breath, and sal tliere, hands hanging limply, waiting for their 
strength to return. In the same way thirsty men w’ait patiently 
and doggedly for a fe'v' drops of murky, tepid moisture to ooze 
up out of a dried-up spring. Tliosc who had rejoiced the most 
in the beginning, and who thought they would be out of the pit 
in next to no lime, were tlic first to lose heart. Those who haJ 
not expected immediate release were calmer and worked more 
evenly. Sometimes desperate furious cries would ring out in the 
darkness: 

“Give us light . . . we can’t go on without light! . . . How can 
a man work without grub?... If only I could sleep, just 
sleep ! . . - Belter to die than work like this f . . 

The men chc^ved their leather straps, licked the grease ofT 
their rifles, tried to catch rats. But in the darkness the swift, 
elusive vermin slipped out of tlieir very' hands. And with bursting 
heads and ringing car?, reeling ivith weakness, tliey returned 
to their work. 

Kostilsyn ivas like a man of iron. He seemed to be everywliero- 
at once, ^^•ilh the three filtei? who were culling and bending nc's- 
rungs oul of tliick iron bars, with the men clearing away the 
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rubble, with those liammenng the new rungs into the wall ol the 
shift. One would ha\e thought he couM see the expression on 
the men’s faces despite the doikncssf for he was always on the 
spot whin n(eded, beside the nan who felt hu strength ehbing 
away ^nnietimes he would help to raise a nan who had fallen, 
end s{>cah a few words of encouragement « sometimes he would 
say slowly, quietly “I order you to get up, only the dead have 
the right to lie down here” lie was mcroiless, pitiless, hut he 
kne\>r that if he pemutted luiasclf the slightest weakness or pity 
for ihoas who collapsed, they wonld all petish.. 

Once one of tlie men, Kuzin by name, fell to the ground and 

said 

‘ Do what you like with me. Comrade Captain, I haven't the 
strength to get up” 

“I’ll make you gu up,” said Kostilsyn 
“And how Will you do it?” said Kxnin m anguished mockery, 
hiMthing heavily “Shoo: me’ There’s nothing I’d like better. 
1 can’t stand this torture any longer” 

No, I won't shoot you,” said Kostilsyn “Lie there if you 
want to We’ll cart) you up to the surface But when wc get 
up there into tlic sunlight, I won't give you my hand I'll spit, 
nnd send you packing” 

And With a curse Kutirt dragged himaclf to his feet and 
staggpred ofi to lielp dear away the rod^ 

Only once did Kostitsya lose his self-control One ol the 
men came up to him and said in a low voice. 

Sergeant LadyiaS down I don't know if he's dead or if 
le * just collapsed, hut he doesn’t answer when I speak to him ” 
ovutsyn knew the sergennt welL a simple, upright man 
He^ew that if he. the commander, were to he killed or wounded, 
pn Would take his place and lead the men just as he would 
are one And when he silently approached the sergeant in the 



darkness, il \\as tbe knotvicdge that tlie latter Iiad \vorked 

ivilhout a muruiur, and had ^%-en out sooner than the others 
simply because he vas weak from a recent u-oiiiid and consider- 
able loss of blood. 

“Ladyin!" he called. “Sergeant Ladyin!" and passed Jus 
hand over the cold, damp face of the man lying on the ground. 

The sergeant made no reply. 

Kostitsjm henl over him and dashed the water from his flask 
over the man's head and chest. 

Ladj-in slirred. 

“Who’s that?’’ he muttcre<l. 

“It's me. tlie captain.’’ replied the commander, bending lower 
over him. 

Ladyin pul bis arm around Koslitsyn's neck. He pulled him- 
self up dll his wet face touched the captain’s check, and said 
in a whisper: 

“Comrade Ktsstilsyii! 1 can't gel up. Shoot me." .\nd he 
kissed the commander with his cold lips. 

“Silence!” shouted Kostilsj-n. “Silence!’* 

He left Ladjaii and quickly walked off le^\•ard :vhere the men 
tvere ^^•orkjng. 

And Ladyin crawled after hinu dragging a heavy iron bar: 
he slopped every few metres lo .'umroon hi? strength, and then 
craivled on again. 

“Here's another rung."’ he said. “Give it lo the men woikiiig 
up above." 

^n!cne^er anything went wrong xtilh the work, the men would 
ask: 

“Wiierc's the boss? Grandad, come here! Grandad, wlier'.'vf 
you got to? Hey, Grandad!" 

.\n of them, including Kostitsyn himself, knew well enough 
lliat had it not been for the old man. they woufil never have 
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been able to cope A\ilb the tremendous task they had undertaken, 
and >vhich they final!} carried through He moved tvith a sure, 
light step in the darkness o{ the mine, groped around and found 
the material they needed. It ivas he who found a hammer and 
chisel, ivho brought three rusty picks from a far-ofif working, and 
advised the men who were driving in new rungs to make them 
selves fast with straps and ropes He was the first to make his 
way to the upper gallery and there groped around unul he found 
the stones hlncking the entrance to the cross-cut. He climbed up 
and down the shaft as if he fell neilher hunger nor fatigue 

The work was neanng completion Even the weakest suddenlj 
felt a new influx of strength Even Kuzin and Ladym felt strong- 
er, getting to their feet and standing firmly when a voice shouted 
down front above 

“The last rung’s m*’’ 

The men were drunk with joy. For the Iasi time Koslitsjn 
led them back to the old workings There he distributed lommj 
guns ond ordered each man to fasten hand grenades to his belt. 

Comrades, he said, “the time has come to return to the 
surface Remember, the war j* going on up there Twentj-seven 
o! us came down here, eight are returning May the names of 
those who rest here be remembered foreverl" 

He led the detachment to the shaft They walked in silence 
Their emotion was too strong for speech. 

It was only their nervous elation that gave the men the 
strength to clamhcr up the shaky rungs, to draw tliemselves up 
roelre y metre through the wet, slippery shaft It took more 
than two hours for six of them to make their way up to the 
galler}, but finally they were there, sitting in the low cross-cut, 
wa.ung for Kostitsyn and Kozlov, the Iasi two 

0 one saw m the darkness how it happened ... It seemed 
0 a cruel, senseless aemdent that caused the old miner 
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suddenly to lose his grip wthin a few roelres of the cross-cut 
and sent him hurtling downrrards. 

“Grandad, Grandad!” several anguished voices cried out si- 
multaneously. But the only reply was a dull thud from beioiv as 
the old man’s body struck the pile of nibble at the shaft bottom. 

“Hoiv terrible, bow senseless,*’ muttered Kostits)!!, shaking 
tlie motionless body. 

And only the old man bimself had felt some minutes before 
bis death that something strange and terrible was happening to 
him. “Can it he death?” he drought. 

At the ver^’ momeui when the men had yelled dossn joyfully 
that tliQ last rung was in, when the weakest of them fell be could 
move again, the old man liod felt his life's sttengUi ebbing away 
from him. Never before had he experienced anything like it. His 
head was spinning, crimson spots flashed and circled before bis 
eyes. Slorvly he pulled himself up the shaft leading from the pit 
where he had is’orked all his life, and with every movement, with 
each effort, his grasp weakened, his heart grew colder. Far»off, 
long-forgotten scenes flashed llirough hU memory — his black- 
bearded father steppiog softly iu his b^t shoes, leading him lo 
the pit-Ucad . . . the English mine inspector shaking his head and 
smiling as lie looked at die small, elevcn-year-old hoy ivho had 
come to work in tlie mine- And again a wave of crimson seemed 
to film his eyes. Wliat was it — sunset in the DoneU Basin, the 
red sun shining iluough the smoke ^d dust; or ivas it blood, or 
that bold flaming piece of red clodi which he had pulled out 
■froin under his Jacket and carried at the head of ihe huge crowd 
of ragged miners, his heavy boote clattering as he made straight 
for the Cossacks and mounted police dashing out from behind 
the office building? ... He mustered all his slrengtli to call out, 
to shout for help- Bui there was no more strength in him; his 
lips moved soundlessly. 

J9» 
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He pressed up against the cold alipperj stone, his fingers 
clutching the rung. The soil d«np mould touched lus cheek, water 
trickled o>er his forehead, and it seemed to him that his mother s 
tears i%ere trickling down his fare 

A-ain he imJ to shout, to call Koslil»)n, and then hi* 
fingers lost their grip and he leH 


It was night when the> came out into the open. A fine warm 
ram was falling Silently the men look off their caps and sat 
down on the ground The warm lamdiops fell on their hate 
heads. Not a word was said The tiociurnal darkness seemed 
bright to c>fts accustomed lo the heavy blackness of the pit. They 
drew tn deep breaths, looked up at the dark clouds, ran ihctr 
fingers through the wet blades of spring gross rrhich had pushed 
their way through last year’s dead stubble They gared into tbo 
mist) night, listened to the ram pattenog on the ground Some- 
times 8 gust of wind came from the east, and they would turn 
th«r faces towards it They gazed and ga^cd around them, at the 
wide open spaces, and peering into the darkness, each man saw 
what bis heart desired 

‘ Dori’t let your rifles pet wet,” said Koslitsyn 

The scout who hij been sent out returned Loudly, boldlv- 
he shouted lo them* 

“There are no Gemians m the villagel” he called “They 
left three days ago Come on. hurry up Two old women ore 
boiling polatoea for Us and they’ve spread out some straw. We’H 
be able to he dowTi and hare n good sleep. Today » the twenty* 
sixth We’ve been in the pit twelve days They say that the whole 
Village was saying Mas^ for uv in secret . They thought 
We were dead-*’ 

It was very warm m the house Their faces must have been 
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terrible, for tire t^vo \ioi»en who brought tliem hot water and 
potatoes could not hold bade dieir teai^. 

Tlie men soon fell asleep, huddled togctlier on the warm 
damp straw. Kostitsyn sat on a stool with his tommy gun, on 
guard. He sat there upright, head high, and stared into the dark- 
ness that precedes the dawn. He decided to spend a day, a night 
and another day there, and tlie follotring night llicy could leave. 
A queer scratching sound caught his ear — something like a mouse 
gnawing under the floor. He listened intently. No, that was no 
mouse. The sound seemed at once far off and near, as though 
someone were timidly, gently and yet stubbornly tapping away 
with a tiny hammer. Maybe it was the noise of that 'ivork under- 
ground still in Ills ears? Sleep was far from Jiim. He sat there 
and thought of Kozlov. 

An old tv'OinsQ came noiselessly down the passage on bare 
feet. Datra was breaking. The rim of the sun appeared through 
the clouds, Ugliting up a comer of the white stove; drops of 
tvater glistened on tlie w}ndon']>anes. A hen cackled excitedly. 
The old M'oman murmured sometliing to it as she bent over the 
wicker basket. Again that strange sound. 

“^Tiat's that?" asked Kostitsyn. ‘'Can you hear, Grandma? 
As if a tiny hammer ivere tapping somewhere; or is it only my 
imagination?” 

The old rvoman's reply came quietly from tlie passage. 

“It’s here, in the passage. The clucks are hatching; they’re 
breaking through the shells with their beaks.” 

Kostitsjm looked at the men lying there. Tliey were sleeping 
soundly, witliout stirring; breathing slowly and evenly. The son 
was shining in on a fragment of broken mirror lying on the table, 
and the reflection played in a narrow bright strip on the holloiv 
in Kuzin’s temple. A ware of tenderness for these men ^^•ho 
had borne so much surged throu^ Kostitsyn. It seemed to him 
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that never in his life had he experienced such affection and 
warmth of fcelmg 

He gazed at the black, bearded faces, at the heavj, bruised 
hands of the Red Army men Tears coniscd down his cheeks, 
but he did not svipe them away, for nobody was there to see 
Captain KoslAsyn wyuig 


The dead Donetz steppe slrelchea away, majestic and sad 
The rumod pit buildings nse out of the mist, the high slagheaps 
loom darkly, and a bluish smoke from the burning pyrites steals 
along their dark slopes and then, caught by the wind, is whipped 
away. lea\ing only an acrid smell ot sulphur behind. The steppe 
wind runs to and fro between the miners* wracked cottages and 
whittles through the gutted ofhee buildings Uoors and shutters 
hanging on a single hinge creak as they swing back and forth' 
the rails of the oairow'gauge railway are coaled a rusty red 
Locomotives stand lifeless under the remains of a blowm-up 
bridge The powerful elevator mechanism has been blasted away 
by the force of the explosion, ond Uie hve hundred metre steel 
cable has slipped from its drum and lies in colls on the ground 
The tapering concrete mouths o( the inlet ventilators have been 
laid bare The rrd copper of the tom windings gleams among 
the wreckage of the mighty dynamos, and the heavy eoal cuUing 
machines lie and rust on the stone floor of the workshops. 

It IS terrible here at mghl. in the moonlight There is no 
silence in tins kingdom of death The wind whistles through 
moaning wires; loose sheets of metal roofing clang like bells, 
a piece of sheet iron that has crumpled up in the fire of the 
burning building suddenly cracks as jt straightens out; a brick 
comes crashing down, and the door ot llie tipple creaks as it 
swings Patches of moonlight and shadow creep slowlv over the 
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earlh, climb up the Avalis, more oTcr the heaps of scrap iron 
and the charred beams. 

Red and green fireflies soar everywhere over the steppe, fade 
and disappear in Uie grey mist of ciouSs bafJjed in moonlight. 
The German sentries, terrified in this land of coal and iron which 
they hare slaiiglilercd, fire shots into the air, trying to drive 
away tlie slindotvs. But tlie huge e3q>anscs swallotv up the weak 
crackling of tlie lomny gnns, the chill skies extinguish the 
glowing tracer bullets, and again the dead, conquered Donetz 
coal-field strikes terror into llie conqueror, and again tommy-gun 
bursts rattle, and red and green sparks streak across the sky. 
Everytliinglicre bespeaks a frightful obduracy: boilers have burst 
their iron sides, unwilling to serve the Germans; iron from the 
open-hearth furnaces has poured out onto the ground; cool has 
buried itself under great layers of rock, drowned itself in torrents 
of brackish water, and the mighty power of electricity has 'burnt 
out the mncliines that generated it. 

Hie sight of tlie dead Donetz Basin evokes not only grief 
but n great pride. Tliis appalling scene of desolation is not death. 
It is a testimony to the triumph of life, which scorns death and 
conquers it. 



Valentin Knta}CO 


Otn FATiiEn 


ir SLtti’. Tro cold.” 

II “Goodness’ I’m sleepy too. Cel dressed And 
no more fussing, Thal’ll do Pul on jour scarf 
Put on )Our hat. Put on your valenki Where are your mittens’ 
Stand still. Don't wriggle” 

lilTien the hoy leas dre5«ed she loot him by the band and the) 
left the bouse The boy was suH half asleep. He was lour years 
old He hunched hw ehoaldcrs and stumbled after Daivn was 


just breaking. A blue, frosty mist hung in the air. The mother 
tightened the scarf around her son's neck, straightened his collar 
and kissed his sleepy, euIW face 
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The dry stalks of wild grape clinging to the wooden galleries 
with their shattered windowpanes were sugary witli rime. It was 
hrenty-fivc degrees below. Their breath steamed in the frosty 
air. Tlie yard was covered with frozen slops. 

“Mummy, where arc we going?*’ 

“I told you — for a walk.*’ 

“Then ^vhy did you take the \-alise?‘' 

“Because I need it. And keep quiet. Don't talk. Close your 
mouth. You’ll catch cold. See how cold it is. You'd better look 
where you’re going or you’ll slip.’’ 

At the gate stood the janitor in a sheepskin coat and white 
apron, his janitor’s badge pinned on his diest. She tvalkcd past 
him tvilhout looking up. He silently closed the gate after them 
and barred it xvith a long iron latch. They walked along the 
street. TIvere was no snorr. only ice and rime everjmiiere. Where 
there ^vas no ice or rime there was smootlr stone or earth hard 
and smooth as stone. Tliey walked under naked, black acacias 
crackling from the frost. 

The mother and son were dressed almost alike. They both 
wore fairly good coats of artificial monkey fur. Ian valenki and 
bright woollen mittens. But the mother had a checkered kerchief 
on her head, while the boy wore a round hat of monkey fur with 
earflaps. The street was deserted. When they reached the crossing 
the street loudspeaker gave such a loud click that the woman 
started. But then she remembered that it was the morning radio 
broadcast. It began, as usual, with the crowing of a rooster. 
The rooster’s over-loud call rang melodiously do^vT^ tlie streel. 
hemlding the beginning of a neiv day. The boy looked up at the 
loudspeaker. 

“Mummy, is tiial a rooster?” 

“Yes, sonny.” 

“Isn’t he cold up there?” 
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“No, he isn’t cold up there. And don’t fidget Lool: where 
you’re going.” 

Then the loudspeaker dickcd again, rustled, and a gentle 
childish \oite uttered three times with an angelic intona- 
tion 

“Good rooming* Good motnmgl Good morning!” 

Then the same \ oice, unhumcdlf and with mncli feeling, said 
the Ivord's Prajer jn Ranjanian* 

"Our Falhtr uho art tn //eaten, hailoued bc Thy name, 

Thj AiRgdom come. Thy mtl be done. . . ” 

At the corner the woman turned awoj from the wind and, 
dragging the child hchmd her, praclicall;f ran down the side- 
street os though that over-loud and oer-grntle voice were 
putaaitig her. Soon the voice f«U etlent The praj-et was over. 
A sea wind swept down the Icy corridors of the streets Ahead 
was the blood r^3 halo of a bonfire around which the men of 
a German patrol were wanning tbetnseKcs The woman turned 
shout and went in the other direction The toy pattered along 
by her side m his tan tatenhi His checks were flushed cranberry 
red A tiny icicle hung from hi* nose. 

‘‘Mumm), are we taking a w«lk now’” the boj asked 

"Yes, weTe taking our walk now” 

“I don’t like to walk so fa«i ” 

“Be patient” 

They crossed a courtyard a«d came out imo another street 
It was quite light now A hrittle, roseate daim filtered through 
the bluish clouds of vapour and rime The chill clamped one’s 
jaws. Several pedestrians appeared on the street They were 
going m one direction Almost all of them carried bundles, 
borne were pushing carts laden with belongings orpulhng loaded 
sleds whose runners scraped along the naked pavement 
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Thai jnorning people moved slowly in one direction, like 
anls, from all parts oi the canying bundles. They were Jews 
going to the ghetto. The ghetto had been laid out in the Peresyp, 
the bleak, lo\r*lying pari of the city where charred oil tanks 
stood at sea level, like llie tents of travcIUtig arcuses. Several 
dirty blocks bad been fenced in wtb two tevs of rusty barbed 
wire; a single entrance had been left, like in a mousetrap. The 
Jews moved along the streets leading down to the Peresyp. They 
passed under the railway bridges. They slipped on the icy 
sidewalks. Among them were old men and women who could not 
'valfc, and typhus patients who ^sere carried on stretchers. Some 
fell in their tracks and remained where Uicy had fallen, leaning 
against a lamp-post or with their arms around a hydrant. Nobody 
accompanied the Jews. TItey went by themselves, with no guard. 
They knew that hose who remained at home tvould be shot. 
That is tvhy Utey went of their own accord. The penalty for 
shellorina a Jew was also death. For hiding one Jets* every single 
dweller in an apartment was liable to be executed on llie spot. 
Walking down the sleep hills and under the railway bridges, 
the Jeu-8 converged on the ghetto from all parts of the city, 
pushing carts in front of them, leading bundled-up children by 
the hand. Like ants they walked in single file faeltvcen llic houses 
and the rimy trees. They walked past locked doors and gales, 
past smoky bonfires around whicli German and Rumanian 
soldiers rvere ^vaT^li^g themselves. The soldiers paid no attention 
to the Jews; they just stamped their feet and rubbed tlicir ears 
v'ilh their niittened hands. 

The cold ^vas frightful. It would have been a iieaxy frost 
even in a northern torvn. In Odessa it was simply astounding. 
Odessa has frosts like that once in thirty years. The small disc 
of the sun shone feebly through the dense blue and green vapour. 
Sparrows killed in flight by the frost lay stiff on the pavement. 
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The 5ea ^vas frozen whUe to ilic »ery horizon The v-ind >vas 
blowing from the sea. 

The ^Noman looVed Uussum. Tlvc boy also looked Russian 
The hoy’s father was Russian But that did not mean anytliing. 
The woman was a Jewess Tliej bad to go into the ghetto. The 
hoy’s father w as a Red Army olTioer. The v oroan bad tom up her 
passport and thrown it into the iccnroscred toilet that morning 
She had left the house with her son, intending to roam the streets 
until things (jiiielencd down She Lebevtd they would be able to 
hold out somehow or other It would Lc madness to enter the 
ghetto It would mean certain death So she hod decided to walk 
around town with the boy, trying to a\oid the more crowded 
streets At first the hoy was silent, ihmkmg ihei were out for a 
walk But soon he began to fret 

“Mummy, why do we walk all the tone?” 

“We’re taking a walk ’’ 

“Nobody ever takes a walk so fast I’m bred” 

“Be patient, Rule one Vm al*o tirtd. But Vm not fussing, 
am I’" 

She realized that site was mdecd walking too fast, almost at 
a run. as though pursued. She forced herself to walk slower 
The boy looked up and did not recognize his mother. Her swollen, 
bitten lips, the frosted strand of hair that straggled from under 
her kerchief, and her glassy, fixed eyes with vheir dilated pupils 
frightened him He had seen such eyes on toy animals She 
stared at her son with unseeing eyes. Squeezing hU little hand, 
she dragged the hoy along The boy wai frightened He started 
to cry 

“I want to go lionie. I have to do number one.” 

She hastily took him hehuid a hillhoard covered with German 
orders While she unbuttoned and buttoned his trousers, shield- 
ing him from the wind, the boy contmued to cry, shivering with 
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cold. When the)* set out again, he said he vas hungry. Slie took 
him into a little restaurant, hut ttvo Rumanian policemen in heavy 
v-inter coats with do^r collars were Iiaiing their breakfast Uicre 
and she M*as afraid that wilhout identification papers she would 
be arrested and sent to the ghetto, so she pretended she had 
entered the place by mistake. She begged pardon and hurriediy 
shut the door ti-ith the little bell. Tbc boy ran after her. ^fondcr- 
ing what it was all about. He began to erj* again. The next 
restaurant was empty. With relief ^ecrossed the threshold, nhich 
had a horseshoe nailed on U. She ordered a bottle of buttermilk 
and a roll for the boy. While the bundied-up youngster sat on 
a liigh stool drinking the buttermilk, of which he tras ver)- fond, 
and chewing on his toll, she continued to think feverishly of 
^s•hat to do next. She could think of nothing. .\n iron stove >ras 
going in tlio restaurant and they were able to w-arm up. It seemed 
to the trooQii that the proprietress was looking at her inquisi- 
tively. She hastily asked for the bill. The proprietress . gazed 
ansionsly out of the window and suggested that the ■\roiDaii ait 
near the stove a while longer. The stove was ted hot. It was 
almost cherr)- red, slightly darker. Sparks flashed across its 
surface, The bo)' grew drowsy with warmdi. His eyelids drooped. 
But the -woman was in o hurr)-. She thanked the proprietress and 
said that she was in a burry. After all, they had sat Oiere almost 
an hour. Grogg)' ^sdih wannth and food, tbc boy had diflicully 
in keeping his feel. She shook him by the shoulder, straightened 
his collar and gave him a slight push toward the door. He tripped 
on the horseshoe nailed to the threshold. Tlien he gave her liis 
hand, and once more she led him down the street. Old plane 
trees gre"' along this street. They walked past tiic spotted trees 
'rid! the tender, rimy bark. 

‘T’m sleepy.’- the boy said, screwing up liis e)-es against the 
icy wind. 
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Sbc pictcndci noi to heat lum SHe realiied their position 
was desperate They had practically no friends in the city. She 
had come there two months before the war and had been strand- 
ed She was all alone 

“My knees arc frozen,” the boj whimpered. 

She took him dotvn a side street and nibbed his knees. He 
calmed down Suddenly she remembered that she did know one 
family in town, the Pavlotskys. They had become acquainted on 
the Grusta while sailing from Novoroseusk to Odessa and had 
met several times subsequently The Pavlo\skjs were a newlj- 
married couple He taught at the university, and bis wife — ^Vera 
—bad just graduated from a cml engineering college The two 
women bad taken a liking to each other and became fnends while 
the ship was sailing from Novorossiisk to Odessa. The) had 
visited each other once or twice. Their husbands had also become 
friends Once they had even got drunk together Once the two 
couples had gone together (o see a soccer game between ICharkov 
and Odessa The Pavlovskys were Odessa fans She and her 
hiisbatid had rooted for Kharkov. Odessa had won My goodness, 
what had gune on in that tremendous new stadium by the sea' 
Shouts, Cries, lights, clouds of dust* Why, they had almost 
quarrelled that tune But it was pleasant to recall it now. Pav- 
lovsky was not in town He was in the Red Army. But Vera was 
stranded; she bad not managed to leave Oie city. She bad seen 
Vera recently at Alexandrovsky Market, and they had even 
chatted for a while But it had not been safe to dawdle at the 
market The Germans raided it almost every day The two 
women had not even talked five minutea Since then they had not 
met But Vera was probaMy rn tovm Where could she have 
gone to, anywaj’ The Pavlovskys were Russian She could try 
to stay at Vera’s place ontil things blew over If the worst came 
to the worst she could leave the boy there The Pavlovslcjs lived 
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quite a distance away, at tne corner of Pirogovfkaya Street and 
Frencli Boulevard. Tbc woman turned back. 

“Mummy, ivhere are we going? Home?"' 

“No, sonny, we’re going vTsiling.” 

‘’Where to?“ 

“Remember Auntie Vera? We're going to visit Auntie 
Vera."' 

“All right,” said the boy, calming down. He liked to go vi- 
siting. His spirits rose. 

They crossed over Slroganovsky Bridge. The street down 
beloiv led to tiie port It %vas called Quarantine Hill. It tvas 
lined with dull rectangular sandstone buildings. Some of them 
had been turned into heaps of rubble. Some bad been burned out. 
At the bottom of the bill the round spans of another bridge tvere 
viable. Beyond the spans were llte angular ruins of the port. 
Still farther, abo^■e the charred, demolished roofs, lay the -wlitle 
sea, frozen to the very horizon. Along the horizon ran a thick 
blue strip of open water. Several leaden-grey Ruraaninn trans* 
ports were. locked in the icc around the white ruins of the famons 
Odessa lighthouse. On the hill, far to Uie left, Uie shell-liko 
cupola of tlie city theatre shone blue throuah pink and azure 
clouds of vapour. The railing on Stroganovsky Bridge consisted 
of a long rotv of tall iron spikes. The spikes 'verc a distinct 
black. Down below people with pails were climbing up 
Quarantine Hill. V'ater splashed from tlicir pails and froze 
•on the pavement, glittering like glass in the roseate glo^^' of 
the sun. Taken all together, it was very beautiful. After all, 
ihe\- could Slav in the Pavlovsky apartment, and then she 
would sec. 

Tliey ivalkcd a long lime. TTie boy was tired, bat he did not 
-fuss. He paltered along in his little tan volcnki, barely keeping 
■up with bis mother. He was in a hurry to get to the place. He 
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liked visiting, On the wa) his mother rubbed lus frost bitl«i 
cheeks several time?. On the sidewalk nwr tlie house in which 
the Pavlovskjs lived a bonfire waa burning and soldiers were 
warming themselves It was a large building with several wings 
The gate was chained The house was being raided. Sentries 
were inspecting the papers of all those who passed in and out. 
Pretending she was m a hurr^, the woman walked past the gale. 
Nobody paid any attention to her Once again the bov began to 
whimper. She took him in her ariiift and ran, her feet thumping 
on the blue clinker slabs of the sidewalk The boy calmed dowti. 
She began to roam the streets again. Ij seemed to her that she 
was appearing ii the same places loo often and that people were 
beginning to pa\ attention to litr. Then she got the idea of going 
to the movies for a few hours. The showings began early, for it 
was forbidden, under pam of death, to be out in the streets after 
eight o’clock. 

She felt nauseated and dizzy ut the stuffy, smelly hall jammed 
with soldiers and prostitutes who, like hnself, had been drWen 
there by the cold But at least it was warm, and they could ail 
down She unloosened the boy’s scarf and he immediately fell 
8«lcep, hugging hfr arm above the elbov«f. She sat through two 
showings, hardlv able to make out what "as taking place on the 
screen Most likely it was a war newsreel followed by a comedy 
or something of that sort; she could not grasp the thread of lU 
Everything was confused Now the whole screen was taken up by 
the head of a prctl) girl with blonde curls, who pressed her 
cheek against the flat chest of a lall. headless man, and then 
they sang a duH to the accompaniinent of an orchestra; now the 
same girl was climbing into a low sports roadster; then the black 
fountains of explosions fl<w»- skyward, one, two, three, four m 
succession, w^l}l a tinny roar, as though tin roofing were being 
ripned apart into long s*vvps. osve, two, three, fcfar strips, and 
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ilack clods of earth fell like hail pounding on a lin drum; over 
tlie shell-ploughed earlli crawled tanks marked funereal 
-crosses, scrunching and plunging, and spitting from their long 
guns still longer tongues of fire aud curly ^^'isps of ^vhite 
^raoke. 

A German soldier in worn valenki and a Russian fur hat witli 
earfiaps leaned heavily on the woman’s shoulder and tickled llie 
hoy’s neck with a large, dirty finger, trying to tvake him up. He 
reeked of garlic and raw alcohol. He kept chuckling amicably 
-and babbling: 

“Don’t sleep, baby. Don’t sleep, baby.” 

But the boy went on sleeping; be merely turned hU liead and 
•whimpered in his sleep. Tlien the German laid bis heavy' head 
•on the M’oman’s shoulder, embraced her with one arm and tritli 
-bis otlter hand began to play witli tlie boy's face. The ^voman 
said notliiag, afraid to offend the soldier. She ^vas afraid be 
would to see her papers. The German also smelled of smoked 
fish. She felt nauseated. She forced herself not to flare up and 
make a scene. She told herself to keep calm. After all, the 
German ^vas not doing anything particularly obnoxious. He was 
simply a boor. Quite a decent German. She could stand if. 
Anynvay, the German soon fell asleep on her shoulder. She sat 
witliout moving. The German was very lieavy. It '\vas a good 
'thing he slept. 

Once again the girl with the blonde curls was moving about 
■on the screen, and a long cluster of black and rays the 

length of the hall moved with her. Black fountains flew up v.-ilh 
an iron roar; tanks crawled forward; German battalions marclied 
across desert sands; a huge fascist was raised on the Eiffel 
Toivcr; Hitler ^vith his pointed nose and feminine chin barked 
from the screen, slicking out his feminine behind, rolling his eyes 
rand opening and closing his mouth very rapidly. He opened and 

.■20—1424 
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closed his mouth so fast that tbc sound logged behind a bit: 
‘bowwow, bowwow 

In the dajk the soldiers s<{ucczcd the girls, and (he girls 
squealed It was lerribl} hot and sliifly, it smelled of garlic, 
smoked mackerel, raw alcohol, and Rumanian Chat Noir perfume. 
Still, It was better here than being outside in the bitter cold. 
The woman rested up a bit The boy had a good sleep But the 
last showing ended, and they had to go out into the street again 
She took the boy by the hand and they started to iralk. The city 
was completely dark Thick, frosty \apour curled up among the 
darkened buildings The vapour glued one’s eyelashes together. 
Smoky bonfires burned fitfully m the icy streets, E^cry now and 
then a rifle shot rang out Patrols marehed along Uic streets 
It was after eight She took the sleep heavy child In her arnts 
and began to run, almost fainting at the \ery thought of being 
slopped by a patrol. She chose the most ©utolthe-way back 
streets The time covered plane trees and acacias lined the streets 
like ghosts The city was dark and deserted. Sometimes a door 
would open, and, together with the bright strip of light that 
suddenly illuminated the cars frozen at the entrance, came the 
shnll, passionate wail of a violin from a cabaret The woman 
reached the Shevchenko Park of Culture and Rest without 
incident The vast park stretched parallel to the shore. Here it 
was lonely and quiet It was especially quiet down below, under 
the cliff, Overlooking the frozen sea A ponderous quiet hung 
over the sea Several large stars glittered above the white 
boughs of the trees The blue ray of o searchlight fingered 
the stars 


She walked down a broad asphalted parkway To the left 
Was the stadium where they had seen the Odessa Kharkov game 
together Beyond the ruins of the stadium lay the sea The sea 
was not visible in the darkness, hot its presence could be sensed 
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at once by the stillness. To the right lay the park. The broad 
asphalted parkivay glittered in the starlight like ernerv paper. 
As the '\oman walked along she picked out llie difTcrent kinds 
of trees. There were catalpas with long pods lianging down 
almost to the ground like strands of rope. There were acacias, 
plane trees,, tlinyas. Thickly covered irilli rime, thej- merged af?d 
hovered over the ground like clouds. She caught her breath and 
began to walk slower now past the endlessly long row of empty 
benches. Then she noticed that one of the bcticKes was occupied. 
Her heart pounded as she walked past it. The black figure with 
head resting on the hack of the bench did not move. The woman 
saw that tlie man ^vas half-covered with rime, like a tree. Tlic 
faceted stars of the Big Dipper twinkled ahovc the black 
cupola of the observatory looming up out of the white 
clouds in the garden. Here it was very quiet and not at oil 
frightening. Perhaps it was not frightening because the woman 
was so tired. 

At dawn the following morning trucks cruised the city pick- 
ing up the bodies of people who had frozen to death during the 
night. One of the trucks roiled slowly down the broad aspliallcd 
drive in the Shevchenko Park of Culture and Rest. 

The truck stopped twice. Rrsl it slopped at a bench on \vli:c}i 
sal a frozen old man. The next time it stopped near a bench 
on which sat a \voniaii and n little boy. She was holding him by 
the hand. Tliey sat side by side. They were dres'ed nlniosl alike. 
They both wore fairly good coat? of artificial monkey fur. t.an 
I'nienid and bright mittens. They looked a? though they were 
alive, hut their faces, which had become covered with rime during 
the night, were all white and fuzzy, and on icy fringe Itmig from 
their eyelashes. When the soldiers lifted the bodies they did not 
straighten out. Tiie soldiers swung the woman with lIic ben! 
knees and threw her into the truck. She struck noodenly again-t 
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ihc old juaii Then ihc soldicts swung ifce boy wlh ibc bent knees 
and lightly toired him in He slnick woodenly against the woman 
and even bounced a bit 

As the truck dro%e off a rooster crowed in the street loud 
«j)cakcr, heralding the beginning of a new day. Then a gentle 
childish ^Olce uttered three times with an angelic intona* 
lion 

“Good morning* Good morning’ Good morning!” 

Tlicn the same soicr, unhurricdl) and with much feelmg, said 
the Lords I'raAer in Tlumanian* 

“Our Father tiho art in Heaven, halloued be Thy name. 

Thy Kingdom come ” 
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JlAncii-ArRiL 

>Ain'AiN Pyotk Zh-wokonkov lo ucijsli all 

of eigiily-?cvcii kilograms. 

At iJjc present momenl. Iiowevcr. tie wciglicti 
no more ihan scveiifj’ (ininiis his cqnipnicnl I. His flying togs 
torn to Inltcrs. with holes in tliem burned through in jifiiccs 
while he dozed oft a night by a campfire, hung loosely on Ills 
emaciated body. His red iinkempl beard and the deep line; of 
his face ingrained with dirt, made him look niiielt older than 
ho was. 

Ho had baled out behind the enemy s litu’s in March on a 
special mission and now, what with the thaw selling in and 
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n\uleu and JJreams swelling up eier)wJiere, it was no easy 
ojatter trying to make his way back through the woods m his 
squelching felt boob At fitsl he had uaselled only by night- 
During die day he had hidden away tn some hole or other. But 
nnw. afraid that hunger would completely undennine his strength, 
he was pushing on in the daytime too. 

The captain had carried out his mission Tlie only tHng 
that remained to be done was to locate the radio operator 
who had been dropped somewhere in the sneinily some two 
months ago 

“Canied out his ini‘sion’” How simple it sounded now. 
He had lost seienteen kilograms on this job— serenteen kilograms 
of flesli from a body that had iwter carried a superfluous 
ounce 

During the la‘t four days he had had next to nothing to 
eat Pressing on througli the sodden forest hia famished eyes 
lingered longingly on the while trunks of the birth trees, the 
bark of which — he knew—coold be pounded to powder and 
cooked in the tin in which he had earned his supply of TXT., 
and eaten — a biiteri«h sort of gniel. true, with a woodv 
flaremr 

Mlien things went hard with him the captain had a way of 
arguing with himself as though he bad a worthy and staunch 
companion at his side. 

‘Now bearing in iniud the extraordinary circumstances,” the 
captain ruminated, “you can toaVe vout wav to the nearest 
hishway In that case, by the way, you’ll have a chance of get- 
ting a change of footwear But, generally speaking, to make 
a raid on solitary German transports is a sign that j ou’re 
afmon at the end of your tether And, as the saying goes, 
the clamouring of your stomach is diovmmg the voice of 
reason” 
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Accustomed to being alone for loiig periods at a slretcb. 
tile captain could go on aiding tritli himself nnUl he either 
grew ivearj' or, as he admitted to faimself. he began to talk 
nonsense. 

But whenever he thought IMte this, the captain fell as though 
he had a companion. And this otlier. second fellow with %vbom 
he argued — of course, it was rather embarrassing to admit it — 
was not at all a bad sort of chap, one you could talk to. whose 
heart was in the right place and sjTnpadielic. . . . Only on rare 
occasions did the captain cut him short roughly: ‘’Hey, you. you 
can gas as much as you like but don't forget to keep your eves 
peeled.'* He ivould pull himself up Ui'is way at the slightest rustic 
made by a lump of snow falling off a branch, at the crackling 
of a twig, or ^^•hen ho caught sight of sId tracks in the nieldiig 
snoiv. 

The captain’s opinion about this companion of his being a 
fellow after one’s heart, one who understood things, differed 
somewhat from the opinions of his comrades. 

Laconic, resented, he did not imbue others wth a desire for 
friendly confidences. 

He never found a friendly cheering word for newcomers who 
were going out on a job for the first lime; on the contrary, 
he would scare them with the dangers in store for tliem; then 
he would really wax eloquent. 

Sometimes he would turn a man out of the plane just before 
it took off. 

“You M'liippersnapper!” be would shout. ‘T don’t need the 
likes of you!” And he would slam the trapdoor. 

Returning after some successful job the captain would do 
his utmost to evade she congratulations of the men and their 
pompous welcomes. Eluding their open arms impatiently, he 
would mutter: 
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TSlhel loo nmcl> 1A« a Iwlgehoe j”*! 0»“.” •">> vf '’™“ 6“ 

10 his own qviatlett. 

Resting after a job be ivould Ml about on his bed and tu^J 
up for dinner with a dfowsj and sullen look on lib {a<^e 

“Not a very interesting chap,” was the general opinion. 

“ffather a bore ” , , v 

At ore tinie a rumour went round which served to jusliiy mS 
conduct. It was said that hts family had been billed ofi by the 
Germans at the >erj beginning of llie war- Hearing the nimoar, 
the captain turned up to dinner one dav holding a letter in his 
band He kept it in frorl of him while he gulpetl down hi* hot 

“My wife wntes that my luoiher lu law has come irotci Ryazan 
to live with us,” be announced, and then added, with gruff boast 
(ulntss. “I managed tr> lay my hand* on a good apartment, wUh 

The men exchanged glances. Many ol them with a loob oI 
chagrin— for tlic> wanted lo believe that the captain was such 
a recluse because of some great sorrow. But it turned out there 
had not been any sorrow 

Then again, the captain simply detested tJie>JoIln TJie sound 
of a \iolin had the same elTcct on him as the scraping of a knife 
against glas.^ on others . . . 

The forest was bate and dtipping The ground was togs?' 
full of holes filled wuR djny water, marshy slush It was a mtser- 
able job to tramp through such a wildernes«i, alone, dead beat. 

The captain, however, had deliberately chosen this hleak 
route There would he less prohahility of meeting Germans on 
the way. And the mote vrild and forsaken the place looked the 
more confidently did he pre «5 forward 

The only drawback was Uic pangs of hunger which were 
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making themselves fell so. At limes a mist rose heforo his eyes. 
He stopped and rubbed his ej'es and when Uiat did not lielp he 
punched his face tvitli his woollen-gloved fist in order to send 
the blood to his head. 

Tlie pain in his sioniach had long since passed away. 
Weakness made his movements exact and calculated. Fearing the 
appearance of some insidious and unexpected signs of hunger the 
captain kept a close walch on himself. 

Making his "way down a gaily he Uirncd towards a tiny 
waterfall trickling o'er an ice-rimmed declivity and began to 
drink. The taste of the snow water produced a feeling of nausea- 
But he 'vent on drinking nevertheless in order to stop the gna'v- 
ing at the pit of lus stontach. 

Evening came. Faint shadows lay on the thin, slush)- sno'v. 
It gro'V cold. The puddles froze over and the ice crunched under- 
foot. The 'vel branches became coaled 'rith ico; wIjcii lie pushed 
tliein aside 'vith his hand tlicy tinkled like glass. However much 
the captain tried to make lus way noiselessly, every step of his 
'vas accompanied by this tinkling and crunching. 

The moon came np. The forest "-as aglow. Innumerable 
icicles and icy puddles reflecting the light of the moon sparkled 
like Bengal lights. 

Tlie radio operator must he somewhere in the vicinity. But 
ho'v could he e.xpcct to find Iiim at once if the spot in question 
covered an area of about four kilometres? The man, probably, 
bad found him.^elf a retreat hidden away no less snugly ilian llic 
lair of a 'vild beast. 

After all. he couldn't go shoaling through llie woods: “Hey, 
Comrade! ^I'cre arc you?” 

The caj>tain made his way through a grove flooded 'vith 
nioonlighl. His felt hnou frozen hy the night frost hecanie heaNy 
and stiff, like clog.-^. 
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He was \exed at the radio operator because be was so difficult 
to find Rut he would have been angrier still bad he found him 
at once 

Stumbling o\er the tnink of a tree buried under an old snow- 
drift, the captain went sprawling on the ground And when with 
difficulty he got onto his knees, steadying himself with his hands 
in the snow, he heard the metallic click of a revolver being 
cocked behind his hack. 

“Halt’’* came a whispered order ‘'Haiti" 

The captain behaved rather queerty Without turning round 
he began to mb his miured knee. But wlien, in the same whisper, 
he was ordered in German to put his hands up, the captain 
turned round and said, 

“First of all, when a chap’s down already, what’s the use of 
crying ‘Halt’’’ Secondly, you should have gone for me at once 
and plugged me with that revolver of yours, wrapping it up at 
least In your cap-^then the shot would be muCQed and almost 
inaudible And thirdly, when a German cliallengea anybody he 
usually yells out ‘IfaU*’ at the lop of his voice so that hts 
neighbour should also hear him and, m case of necessity, 
coinc to his aid fferc we are leaching you and teaching 
you, and all to no purpose .. ” The captain scrambled tn 
his feci 

lie gave the password m a whUper that could barely he 
heard. Wlieii he was given the countersign he nodded his head 
and, adjusting the safety cap. slipped his blue Saufr back into a 
pockrt above Im knee 

"Yet you kept your gun ready 1” 

The captain glared angrily at the radio operator. 

"t ou didn't expect me to depend only on your being an aSS. 
did you? Look here,” he demanded impatiently, “better show 
me where that den of yours is*" 
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“After roe,” the radio operator said, remainhig on his knees 
iiv an unnaftirai posture, “I’ll crawl along.” 

“What do you Avant to crairl lor, there's nohod)' about in 
these woods.” 

“My foot’s frozen,” the radio operator explained in a whis- 
per. “It hurts awfully.” 

Tlie captain snorted and followed the man who was cia%vUng 
along on all fours. 

The captain felt deep resenUneiit ^veiling up in him against 
Ute ui^Coxtunate radio operator ratiier than ajinpathy. He hod a 
strong desire to curse him. How could he have let hirnsell get to 
a point where he’d freeze like that! Without stopping to think 
how he tvould get die man out. he said roughly: 

“What have you been doing — running around barefoot, 
eh?” 

“The plane was pitching like the dickens when I baled 
out. One of my felt boots slipped off «vhen I was still in 
the air.” 

“You’re a nice one! How is it you didn’t lose your pants?” 
And flaring up. he added: “Lubber! How the devil will I gel 
you out of here now?” 

The radio operator sat dowi, supporting himself on his 
hands in the snow. 

“Now look here. Comrade Captain.” he said, a tone of 
righteous indignation in liis voice, “I don’t intend to leave. You 
can Iea\'o me some food and clear off. When my foot’s better, 
I’ll manage to get away sorochenv.” 

“Oh. yes? I can just see them rigging up a sanatorium for 
you! The Germans have got your bearings, understand?” 
Cending do^vn suddenly, the captain asked in nlarni-. 
“Wait a minute! What’s your name? Your face seems familiar 
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“Mikhailota ” 

“Well I’ll be the captain muttered. It was impossible 
to make out winch predoniin.ated in his voice — embarrassment 
or resentment And, as if to encourage himself, be said* “Oh, 
well, never nund Wc’ll manage somdiow” Tlien he enquired 
politely “Anything to help you^” 

The girl made no reply She crawled on up to her elbows 
in the snow 

The captain's leelmg of exasperation gave way to somethiug 
else, something less defined hut more disturbing. He remembered 
this very game Mikhailova at his camp base where she bad gone 
through a course of training lie simply could not make out why 
she vtas there — tall, beautiful, yes, very beautiful, with a proud 
tilt to her head and a nch, large, finely moulded mouth which 
seemed to hypnotise one when she spoke. 

She had an unpleasant way of looking a person straaght in 
the eye Her large, intelligent and steady ey cs, with a glint of 
gold around the large pupils, were very fine. The captain could 
not stand the steadiness of her gaze, and was forced to shift his 
ejea And the girl had noticed this. 

And then again that manner of hers of doing her hair — flulTj’, 
shiny and also golden, like the glint in her eye« — letting them 
fall onto the collar of her greatcoat 
' How many times had he told hcr 

Tuck that mat of yours out of s^ht A military uniform is 
not a fancy dress ” 

Mikhailova, it is true, v>as very persevering at her lessons- 
Remsming behind after class she often asked the captain 
questions which revealed a good grasp of the subject. Convinced. 

owever, that her knowledge would be of no use to her, he 
replied brienj and tersely, looking impatiently at his watch all 
the lime 
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The superintendent of the couises was compelled at last to 
admonish the captain for giving such little attention to Mikhai- 
lova. 

“She's a good girl, you know.*’ 

‘’She’s good enough for family life,” and the captain 
suddenly Imrst out passionately, heatedly: “Please understand, 
•Comrade Superintendent, people in our particular line aren’t 
allowed to have any extra ties.” 

After that he tried to get rid of Miklsailova: at the very 
first opportunity he transferred her to the radio operators 
group. 

The courses for paratroopers were located in one of the rest 
homes near Mosco-w. The rvide, closed-in verandas, the red* 
carpeted floors, the brightly-polished furniture — the ^vhole atmo- 
sphere in general so reminiscent of tlte days of peace — incliaed 
one to take tilings easy of an e\-coing. Somebody would sit 
donm at tbe piano and then they would have dances. And bad 
it not been for the fact that everybody present ivas in military 
uniform, one might almost have believed that this ivas a usual 
week-end gathering in one of the excellent rest homes outside 
j\Ioscotv. 

Anti-aircraft guns barked out. tlie while beams of the search- 
lights scoured llie skies with their long tentacles — but one need 
not think of that. 

Classes over. Mikhailova would often he seen sitting on a 
settee in the drawing room with a book in her hand. She read 
by the light of a lamp vrith an enormous shade attached to a 
massive mahogany stand. This ^rl witli the hcautihil, tranquil 
face, restful pose, liair loose doMU her back, and fingers so 
slender and ivhitc. somehow did not fit in wilh things such as 
the -work of a sapper, or with slabbing a wet clay dummy \rilh 
.1 knife with a rubber grip. 
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\nienever Mikhailova caught sight of Captain Zhavoronkov 
she would jump up and stand at attention, os the regulations 
required when an officer appeared 

Zhavoronkov would walk past giving tier a careless nod, and 
again that feeling of exasperation would vicll up in him 

However, this strong man with the tanned, gaunt face of a 
sporUman, somevihat tired and sad, was hard and exaclins even 
to himself 

. Germa/t sappers had mined the enuntr} lanes which 
fed the trunk road At night he shot the man on point duly 
vi’ith a small calibre pistol which fired almost soundlessly, 
and, armed with the man’s lantern, took Ills place on the 
road 

He regulated the traffic, glvuig the required signals— green 
nr red When a tank column appeared, he svMtchcd on the red 
light barring its way along the mam road and gave the green light 
directing it to one of the Tnined cminlry lanes. 

. Stufflbbng across a German headquarters telephone line, 
the captain cut the wire and lav in wait A signaller showed up 
lie was accompanied by several tommy gunners After repairing 
the line, the signaller v^enl off with his tommy gunners The 
captain then npped Uie insulating tape from the wire and placed 
the latter on the ground His ruse worked just as lie had planned 
Ascertaining that tlic line was not working properly and that 
there was a break somewhere, the signaller returned, but alone 
this time The captain stahhed him Coiling up the line, he threw 
It into a hayrick and set fire to it. 

On another occasion he cravvlcd onto tlie roof of a German 
dugout He had no hand grenades to blow it up with So he 
dropped the contents of his cartridge case down the chimney. 
He shot doim the Germans who came tumbling out from under 
cover with his tormnv gun 
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The captain's Iiuart had bccome-diilled wtli an icy pain ever 
since the death of hU wife and child. Tiiey had been mangled 
to death on June 22, the very first day of the war. under the 
tracks of a column of tanks that had swept through the frontier 
settlement where they lived. Tlte captain was ashamed of his 
grief. He suffered. He did not want his sorrow to be the cause 
of his daring. Tlial was why he tried to deceive his comrades. 
He told himself: “My wife and my cWld have not been killed, 
they’re alive. I must keep cool when I fight.” 

But he felt no contempt for death. On the contrary, he 
respected it, as he dealt it out in battle; and when death stared 
him in the face, he did not flinch. 

They, the Germans, had made him the soldier he was — cun- 
ning, clever, cool, calculating. .All his life’s blood no^v went tc 
quench Uic thirst for revenge. 

And now. walking behind the radio operator who crawled 
on in front, the captain tried not to think of anything that would 
hinder him from drawing up a plan of action. He was hungry, 
weak and exliauslcd by his long journey. .And she was as good 
ns tvounded. ^^■ilh her frozen fooL She, of course, ^vas reckoning 
on his help. But. then, she did not know tlmt he wasn’t fit for 
anj-lhing either. 

Tell her how tilings were? No. nothing doing! Better 
make !ier buck up somehow, and in tlie meantime he’d hus- 
band his strength and then, maybe, he’d be able to manage 
somehow. . . . 

On the sleep slope of a hill the turbulent spring and autumn 
waters had washed away something in the nature of a cave. The 
hard tree roots buug overhead, some thin like cord, others 
iMisted and wiiw’. resembling mote a bundle of rust)- hawsers. 
.A roof of ice hid Uie cave from gglit. In the daytime the light 
penetrated into the cave as through a glassed-in veranda. Inside if 
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>»as clean anti drj, the floor cohered t«ith a lo)er oE fir liranclies 
The onl> fittings 'vere a square box containing the radio appa- 
ratus, a sleeping bag and a pair of ekis leaning against tbc 

“Quite a snug little lair,” the captain tetnarked And touch- 
ing the matting on the floor, he said “Here, sit down and take 
your boots ofi ” 

‘ What'” the girl exclaimed indignantly, in surprise. 

“Take your Loots off. I’ve got to knoii what you're good 
for with that game leg of yours” 

“You’re not a doctor And then .. ” 

“Look here,” thecaptamsaid. “nc’d better come to an under- 
standing from the \ery start — less back talk.” 

“Oh, that hurls’” 

“Stop squealing,” the captain aaid, running his hand ever 
her foot which was all black and blue and swollen. 

“Oh, I can’t stand it any longer!” 

“Well, you’ve got to stick 5t,” the captain said He look off 
the Woollen scarf he Lad around hi* neck 
“I don’t want your scarf” 

“You prefer that stinking slocking of yours?” 

“It doesn’t stink, it’s clean ” 

“Look here,” the captain rcpeatetl, “don’t try to kid me 
Have you a bit of string’” 

“IS'o ” 

The captain tore off a length of thin root and bound the 
loot wrapped up in his scarf 
“Now It’ll hold,” he declared 

After that he took the skis outside and got busy witJi a knife, 
the shaft of which was made of ruhher He came back, picked 
up the radio apparatus and said 
Come on, let’s get going.” 

You vs ant to lug me along’” 
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“As a matter of fad, I don't, but it's a case of ha^-ing to.” 

“Just as you like — I have no choice in the matter."' 

“IVow, that's llie right spirit.*’ the captain agreed. “B}' the 
\va\\ you haven’t anything to chew, have you?" lie asked. 

“Here,'’ she said, taking a bit of broken toast out of her 
pocket. 

“Doesn’t look much."’ 

“It’s all I have left. For several dajs already. • . 

“Everything’s clear,"’ the captain said. “Others usually eat 
their toast first and leave the chocolate for a rainy day. ’ 

“You can keep your chocolate to } ourself.” 

“I don’t in the least intend to treat you.’’ — and ll»c captain 
left the cave bending double under the weight of tlic hea^'j' radio 
apparatus. 

After plodding on for an hour lUe captain realized that he 
was on his last legs. And aJlhough the girl lying on the skis, or 
rnlber the sled made out of the skis, helped him as best as she 
could by trundling llic thing along with her arms, he felt 
liis strength guiiig out. His legs were shak)* and his heart 
was pounding in such a way that it seemed to stick in 
his throat. 

“If I tell her I'm absohuMy done in. she’ll get panicky. But 
if I go on braving it out things will end pretty rotten,” he 
thought to liimself. 

The captain looked at his watch. 

“It wouldn't be a bad thing.” be said, "to drink something 
hot.” 

“Have you any vodka?'’ 

‘Tnat’s all right!” the captain said. “You needn't budge: 
all the same I Avon’l give you any vodka.’" 

Dieginc a hole in the snow be made a Ilucvs-ay with a slick 
and covered the exit with some green branches and snow. The 
21— 1424 
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br?nclie« and the snow would sene as a filter for ilw smoke 
and thai it would not l>e noticeable. Gatlicring seme dry 
t\vi?5, ihe taptaiii put lliem into the bole and then, taking 
from his pocket a small «i!k log in wlijcli be kept some gun- 
powder, Ik sprinkled a handful on the twigs and pul a 
mitth to it 

1 he Humes began to rise, licking the branches He placed 
hi- TNT tin on llie fire and filled it up with bits of Ice After 
that he took the rU'k, wrapped it up tn bis handkerchief and, 
piiiling It on the stump of a tree, poundej it into a powder with 
the handle of his knife Tlus he put into the boiling water and 
began to &lir it Taking the Im off the fire he set it down on 
the snow to cool off. 

“Is It nice’’’ the girl ii»ked 

“Almost like coffee,” Ihc captain replied, lianding her Ihtr 
tin With the hrown concoction 

“No, thanks, 1 can go without it,” Ihe girl «aid 

“You’ll have to go without a lot before l\e finished with 
)ou,” the captain said “But in Ihe meantime stno plo}ing the 
fool Here, drink this ” 

Towards etening he managed lo kill an old rook. 

“Are jou really going to cat that crow’” she asked 

“Ifs not a crow but a rook,” the captain replied. 

He grilled the bird over a campfire like the one over which 
he had boiled his tm of water and r)C rusks. 

“D'yoii want anv?” — he offered her half 

“Not for anjthiDg'” she replied, turning away in disgasu 

The captain hesitated for a moment and then he said 
thou®hlfullj . 

“Yes, It Will only be fair,” — and he ate the whole hird 
hitnself 

Lighting a cigarette, he felt more cheerful and a^ked’ 
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‘‘How's your fool?*’ 

"I think I could manage to walk a bit.’’ the girl replied, 

“Forget about it!" 

All night long the captain dragged the makeshift sled while 
the girl dozed fitfully. 

Totrards daybreak he stopped in a gully. 

An enormous pine — torn up by tlte roots during a storm — 
lay on the ground. Under the mighty roots \ras a hol!o^>,-. 
Tile captain cleared airay the snow, strewed the bottom of 
the hole with some branches and spread a ground sheet over 
them. 

“You want to sleep?*’ llie girl asked, waking up. 

“For an hour, not more." ilie captain said. “Fve almost for- 
gotten how to sleep by now.” 

The girl began to scramble otit of her sleeping hag, 

“Hey, what arc you up to?" the captain asked, raising him- 
self on his clboiv. 

The girl went up to him and said: 

“Fin going to turn in with you. I’ll be warmer that way. 
Wn cover ourselves with the bag.” 

“Look here. . the captain began. 

“Move over.” the girl said. “After all you don’t want me 
to lie in the snow, do you? .. . Arc you uncomfortable?” 

"Take your hair away- its tickling my nose. I feel like sneez- 
ing, and in general — 

“I thought 30U wanted to sleep! Well, go nhend. ^My hair 
"■on't interfere ^vith you.” 

“But it docs,” the captain mumbled dronsily and fell 
asleep. 

The on]}' noise was the dripping of the melting snow. Scur- 
ty-ina clouds, like wisps of smoke, threw fleeting slmdows on 
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Tlie capt.iin slept, lus fisl to hi» lips, A hrecl and exhausted 
look on lus face The girl bent oxer him and cautious!) slipped 
her arm under his he, id. 

Heavy drops of uater ilnpped from the canopy of hranclies 
over the hnlloiv The girl shielded llie face of the sleeping man 
with her palm When it became filled with vialer she carefully 
poured il out 

'riitt captain opened his e)es, sat up and began to rub bis 
face \Mth the palms of his bands 

■‘Your Inir’s grc) at the temples,” the girl Tcmatkcd. “f* 
It the result of that inadent’*’ 

“Which one-'*’ the captain asked, stretching liim*c!f 
"The tune when jou were lined up to he «hot” 

“I don l remember," the caplam said with a yawn Hi» 
jatvn was forced — lie did not feel inclined to remember that 
incident 

. In August tlie captain had Mown up a large German 
ammunition dump He was shellshocked as a result of the Air 
blast and scorched b> the flames When the Germans picked 
him up he was l)ing on the ground in his charred and sliH 
smouldering clothes The captain, together with a group of other 
prisoners. Was lined up to be shot Tliey were reprieved at the 
very last minute Instead of being shot they were bundled onto 
a transport plane and sent somewhere, m the vicinity of Yelna. 
Here they were forced to lauiicb a “psychological” attack against 
the Russians, a company of tommy gunners behind them to spur 
them on The captain was wounded by a bullet f:om our ov'n 
men He was picked up and the next two weeks he spent m 
one of our hospitals 

He did not feel inclined to remember that incident So he 
asked her roughly and insistently 

“Does your foot still hurt’” 
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“Ive told you already that I can walk/' slje replied irri- 
tably. 

'‘Good. Now get on the sled. When the lime comes you"'!! 
hop along yet.” 

The captain harnessed himself lo the sled and again he 
plodded on through the slush. 

It was raining and snowing at the same time. The ground 
ivas slippery. Every now and then he would stumble into a pot- 
hole filled with slush. It was a grey and dreary day. And just 
as drearily the captain wondered whether they ivould manage 
to cross the ice of llie river which, most probably, was already 
covered \villi ivater. 

A dead horse lay across their path. Tlie captain squatted 
do\sm over it and took out his knife \ritli the rubber shaft. 

"You know," the girl said getting up from the sled, "you 
dO‘ everj'tliing so elRcienllv that I don't mind 'watching you at 
all.” 

“You’re simply hungry, that's all, ’ the captain replied mel- 
nnchoHcally. 

He roasted several thin slices of meat, using the antenna in 
place of a spit. 

“It tastes good!” the girl said in surprise. 

“Of course.” the captain replied, “roast horscmcal is al- 
ways better than beef." 

After his meal he got np and said: 

‘TTI go along and do a little reconnoitring. You slay 
here.” 

“Very \vell.” she agreed. “You may think me silly but Tm 
beginning lo find it very hard lo be left alone now. Ive some- 
how got used to u? being together.’' 

“Now look here! None of that nonsense'.” the captain re- 
plied. 
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But tbs reall> applied more to himself because he felt em- 
barrussed 

He came hack m the evening 

The girl SV03 sitting on llie sled, lier revolver m her lap. 
Vtlien she caught sight of him she smiled and got up. 

“Sjt doMTi, sjt down,” the captain said in tlie tone lie had 
been accustomed to use m class, lie rolled himself a cigarette 
and looking el *hc girl with distrust, he said: 

‘T’ve spotted something interesting The Germans have 
rigged up an aerodrome not far from here ” 

"So what’" the girl asked 

"OJi, notliuig ” the captain replied "Tliey’ve ddhe a cute 
job " Then he asked her seriouslj ‘Ts )Our apparatus in work* 
me order’ ’ 

“You vianl to get in touch’** the girl o‘ked, brightening up 

“E'caclly,” the captain said. 

Mikhailova took off her c<ip and odjusted tlie headphones 
Several minutes later she asked the captain what he would hko 
to transmit Tlie captain sat dovin beside her Druigtng liis fist 
down on the pilm of his hand he said. 

“In short It’s like this* mj' map’s spoilt from being in the 
vvater 1 can’t indicate the evacl location of the aerodrome I’m 
giving the coordinates according to the compass Owing to the 
low ceiling all ground beatings will be covered from eight Our 
radio on wave length — give your wave length — .will serve as 
their guide to the spot** 

The girl look off her headphones Her fare beamed happily 

she turned towards the captain 

The captain, however, rolling a new cigarette, did not even 
glance at her 

“Now look here ’’ he said dully “I’m going Jo Jake jhai radio 
apparatus of ) ours and go over there,” he indicated the direc- 
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tion with his hand, and explained: ‘"In order lo be nearer to 
the target. l£ou il liax’e lo make vour way back as best you can. 
As soon as it gels dark slip dor^n lo llie river. The ice is very 
thin so take a pole or something suitable tvitli you. If tire ice 
gives way under you ilTl come in hand)-. Once jou're across 
make for Malinovka. It's about three kilometres au'ay. Some- 
body’ll meet you there."’ 

“That’s all very well,’* Jlikhailova said, “only I’m afraid 
I can’t give you the apparatus." 

“Here, none of that,” the captain said. 

“I’m responsible for l3ie apparatus and I’m going lo stick lo 
il.” 

“As a sort of free supplement.” the cajJtain blurted out. 
Flaring up he said loudly: "I order you.” 

“You know, Caploin. that even- one of your orders will be 
carried out. But you have no right to lake the apparatus away 
from me.” 

“Then Achat do you want?"’ 

“To get orders.” she said quietly. 

“But can’t you understand . . .” the captain said in a furi- 
ous temper. 

“I do understand.” Mikhailova replied calmly. “And that is 
,v% I suggest you make your Avay back as best you can. I’m 
going to remain.'’ 

“And Avliat else have you got to say?” 

“Now don’t fly off the handle. This job concerns only me 
end me alone.” And looking the captain angrily in the eye she 
said: “Here you go boiling over and AVant lo tackle a job that’s 
actually none of your business.” 

The captain sowing round abruptly. He Avanted to say sonic- 
thing, something harsh. Hide, but he checked himself and said 
Avilh an effort: 
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‘■\li right, go ahead, jou do it” And as though to get his 
oi\n back he said “Of course, )ou couldn't think of it }onr«elf 

ami noi\ ’ 

Mikliailo>a looked at him 'CofUnglv. 

I thank )ou \cr> much, Ca]>tain, for the idea,” she said. 

The captain looked at Jus vatch 

hal are sou silling here for? Tune's short” 

Mikhailma picked up the apparatus hj the shoulder straps, 
took sneral sitps and then glanced round towards the 
captAin 

“Good b)c, Captain,” she said 

‘Go on go on.” he hlurled out and walked awB> in the 
direction of the rner 

A dense nnst corered the ground, the air recked of dampness 
and e\erjMhcre could he heard the murmuring of running s•ale^ 
which did not freeze esen at night. 

Had ^flkhal1o>a Mf, some llicec monllis ago read a no\e! 
m which the heroine had gone through adicntures that had 
fallen lo her lot, a dream) look would liaic undouhledlj- come 
into her beautiful e)es, drawing herself up cosily under her 
soft blanket she would haie pictured her<^lf m place of the 
heroine; at the end, on!), in revenge for all she had suffered, 
she would have saicd the I.fc of the liaughl) hero. And then 
he would fall in love with her hut she would not pa) the sliahl- 
est attention to him. 


. .That eiening „hoi .Mikhjilo.a h.a Jtc.Jcd to go to 
..ar ahe id not know that ih. «otfc at the front would demand 
mch .npeihonun eSorl, dmi she would ha,e to learn lo 
sleep the mad go honErf, ftweae i„ the open, he lonely 
and miserable Bat had aojloj, told he, i„ delatl what was 
m store for her, how hard it wonfd he, she woild hare o-keJ 
s.mpl,: 
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“But other peoj'le can do it?” 

“Suppose you're kilicd?"’ 

“Not everybody's killed." 

“And if they torture you?" 

She ^vould have pondered for a while and then said quietly, 
ever so quietly: 

“I don't know. I can't say hnw I'd behave. \^’lmt I do kiicw 
is that I won't say anything. .And \ou know that loo.’' 

-And wlien her father heard that her mind was made up. his- 
licad suddenly drooped onto his clicst and he said in a hoatsc 
voice she could hardly recognize; 

“It'll be hard, very hard now for your mother and me." 

“Papa.” she said appealingly. “Pajw. hut do trv' and under- 
stand. I simply can't slay at lioinc." 

Her father lifted his face and she was aghast — how old and 
weary he looked. 

“I do understand." her father said. ‘"Well, it would have 
been worse had my daughter been dificrenl. ' 

“Papa!” she exclaimed. “Papa, you're so good to me that I m 
almost ready to cr) !’* 

They had told her mother the nest morning that .'Itc was 
Joining some military courses .as a telephone operator. 

Her mother liatl turned pale but trying not to show her 
emotion she liad said: 

‘•Only take care of yourself, darling.'’ 

At the course? Mikhailova had studied diligently, and dur- 
ing the exams had been as excited ns when she had taken her 
exams at school; and how happt’ she had been when slie Ir.avncd 
Uiat the had received o'cellent marks. The captain, however, 
was ridil. .Alone in the woods during those Icrrildo. cold. Mack 
nights, she had 2i\en way at first to tear.® and consoled in-rself 
l>v eating up all llie chocolate. She. had Iransiultted a! regular 
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intervals, and although at times slie I\ad ternhly vs anted to add 
something of her own so as to di'pel that feeling of loneliness, 
she had refrained from doing fo, so as not to use up the 
halteiv 

And now, making her way to tlie aerodrome, she was sur* 
prised at how simple it had been Here she was crawling through 
the sluih, wet to the shin, her fool frozen When in the old da>8 
vihe was laid up with a light case of the grippe her father would sit 
at her bedside and read aloud to her so that she should not strain 
her ejes And her mother, with a look of concern on her face, 
would warm the thermometer in her hands because her daught- 
er did not like to take her temperature with a cold thennoineter. 
And when somchod) rang up, her mother would whi«per in 
distress ‘Yes, she’s sick” And her father wou’d muffle the 
telephone so that when it tang the bell would not dis 
turb his daughter . And now, if the Germans were quick In 
detecting the hearings of her radio, she would be killed for 
sure 

Yes, the) would kill her. she who was so nice, so beautiful 
and good and, perhaps, gifted And they would leave her l}ing m 
that hateful, wet snow She was m fur-lmed flj'ing togs The 
Germans, most likely, would atrip her And she shuddered, pic 
tunng herself Ijing naked m the mud And the soldiers, with 
-ahominable looks in their eyes, would store at her, el her naked 
body 

This forest, so resembled that grove at Kratovo where she had 
lived in the summer There were the same kind of trees there 
And when she was in the Pioneers’ camp there were the same 
kind ol trees there too And there was a hammock there, lied to 
two twin pines just those over there 

And that time when ttimka had carved her name on the bark 
•o^ a Wrch tree — just like like that one over there — she had been 



angry because he had injured the tree, and she \voiiid not speak 
to him. And he had foUowed her and looked at her with sad and 
beautiful eyes. And later on, when they had made it up. he had 
told her pathetically that he wanted to kiss her. She had closed 
her eyes and said; 

“Only not on the lips." 

And he was so excited that he kissed her on the chin. 

She was ver^’ fond of beautiful clothes. On one occasion, 
when she ^vas sent to make a report somewhere, siic had put on 
a lovely dress. Her friends had asked: “Why the glad rags?” 

“And •(vhy not?” she said. “Wliy shouldn't I look beautiful 
when I deliver a report?” 

Each lime, as she looked at herself in the mirror, she 
had thought to herself: “I’m happy. It’s so nice to be beniiti- 
ful.” 

That had been long, long ago. And now she was crawling 
over the ground, dirt)-, wet, glancing about warily, listening in- 
tently, dragging her frozen swollen blue fool after her. 

“So they’ll kill me. Well, what of it? After all, Dimka was 
killed and others too — such splendid chaps. Well, and I'il be 
killed. Am I any better Ilian they?” 

It w-as snowing. The puddles squelched under her. Half- 
'tiiawed snow lay in patches in iho hollows. She crawled on and 
on. Slopping to rest she would lie Rat on the wet ground, licr 
head on the hollow of her arm. It was all the same, because 
•she had no strength to crawl to a dry spot, because she only 
rested when her strength was spent. 

And again she crawled on rrilh ihc doggedncjis of a ^vounded 
n^.^n who craivis to a first-aid station wliere his wound will 
he dressed, where he will gel a drink of water, -wlicrc he at 
last will find a haven of blissful rest. But ahead of her lay 
feaifiil. terrible misfortune, impossible lo avert now. 
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Tlio nift grciv black l>ecau>-e the night, loo, va? black And 
somewhere m the skj. enomtous ships were winging on iheir 
wa> 

The navigator of the nag<hip sitting m his chair, hLs e)cs 
half closed, listened intentl} lo the rustling and wheezing in 
the megaphones — but he could not catch any signals of the radio 
operator 

The pilot.'; also listened intently lo the wheezing and screech* 
1112 in the megaphones — but they could not catch any signals. 

The radio operator'; and gunners, pressing their helmets to 
their heads, also listened intently — but still there was no signal 
The propellers cleaved a way through the murky sky The 
planes flew ever forward and forward through the murky night 
sky — but still there was no signal 

And suddenly, hardly audible, came the first cautious signal 
Tlie enormous ships turned, steering their course by this flimsy 
thread of sound; ominous and heavy they ploughed through the 
cloud banks And the sound became so clear, so dear The shy 
little signal, as dear as the song of a cricket, the sound of dty 
wheat in the breeze of the elcppe«, the rustling of dry autunm 
leaves against a windowpane — ihis little signal served to guide 
the enormous steel ships 

Death is more terrible, more hateful, than anything else. 
There I's nothing so vile as death But wc know its price 

Mine are people oI the happiest faith there is on earth; 
they are industrious and tliey are dreamers, they ate in love 
with the splendid man of the future and for his sake they 
accomplish all that they do. fearing to rest lest it mem a 
postponement of the Jay of happiness Why, we haven’t even 
realized howf we have bwome the men of our dreams* 

And here he walks, the great son of a great people, in a 
ru»t5 coloured greatcoat, its hem caked with mud, a rifle on his 
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slioulder. He goes to fight and to die for his faith and for the 
land on wliicii that man of matchless purity is to live. 

At night, after battle, you can hear the mounded German 
soldiers crying out loud and long. They howl like animals 
being slaughtered. Tire sound is unbearable. 

Our people die silently. Tliey accept death with dignity. 

He is unassuming, very unassuming, this man. It is Ite wlio 
wrote on the shop doors in besieged cities: “Bottles accepted 
in unlimited quantities.*' And with a fire hollle. ho crawls to 
meet the enemy lank. 

He \\-iIl not yield that twisted birch on the peat bogs of 
Polesye to you, you plunderers! Because he believes in that 
bireli too. He, the toiler, drains the marsh, burns the peat in 
the furnaces of the electric stations, and nurtures liie birch as 
lie nurtured the rye in the land beyond the Arctic circle, the 
orchards in Siberia, the cucumbers in the tundra. 

He will not yield even this plain birch to you. you plunder- 

ersi 

The murderers Avanted to ballen on our land. Now. toko that, 
and lhati . . . 

The commander of the flight, the pilots, the radio operators 
and gunners, the flight mechanics — and Mikhailova loo — knew: 
tlie bombs would go liurlHug down to the spot rvhere the radio 
Irartsnihlmg the signal— a signal so dear — was located. Because, 
tliat was Avbere the enemy planes AVere, 

MikbailoA’a. on lier knees in a pit filled Avilh black, sliitiv 
Avater. bent over her apparatus, her hand working the key. 

The sombre sky hung lo'v ewer her bend. But it was cniptv 
and silent. Her frozen foot became numb lying in tlie soft mud. 
her back ached and her temples loo, as though somebody bad 
clamped her head tvith a hot iron band. She Avas feverish. When 
she pul her hand to her lips, they fell hot and dry. “I've evid- 
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entU cauglu a cold,” »he thought to hcrfcU moodd>. “\^hat 
dries It mailer now, anjwaj. 

\t limes 'he fell that she was losinj; consciou'ncss. She 
opined her p\es and listened leatfull). Her hand Vvas numb, 
Lul in the headphones the could hear the signal loudly and 
di>tuict!). Her hand, evidentl), was automatically pressing tlie 
hp\ iraii'iiiillnig llie signal 

“See hmv disciplined 1 am' It’s a good thing I went, and 
not ihc captain Could his hand work the signal automatical!) 
But if I hadn t come 1 would hare been in Malinorka by now 
and, maybe •omebody would hare lent me a sheepskin jacket , . 
and ina\b“ there’s a fire ip the stove out there * . and everything 
would hare been diderent And iiorv nothing more wjll erer 
happen 

“How strange things are Here I am lying on the ground and 
thinking And somewhere there’s Moscow And there ore people 
there, lols of people And nobody knor\s I’m here. After all, 
I'm okay Maybe I’m really brare’ It’s not so lernhle, come to 
think of It No, that’s not so, it’s because I’m in such pain 
that I'm not afraid . If only u would soon be all orer Really, 
now, rrhat are they up to^ Gin’t they realire lhal I simply can’t 
'lick It any longer’” 

Sobbing, she lay down on her side on the slope of ihe pit 
and went on transmitting the signal, holding her palm on the- 
key Now she could see the vast expanse of sombre sky . Suddenly , 
teatchlighls began to play on jt and she could hear ihe distant 
lieary throbbing of the ermines And Mikhailora, swallowing 
her tears, whispered to herself* 

‘'Oh, you dears, you darlings' At last you’re come lor me. 
1 m feeling so had here ” Suddenly she grew scared “What if 
that's what I’ve been Iraiisnutimg instead of the signal’ What 
vtll they think of me then’” 
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She sat up and began to tran*=mit the signal distinctly^ 
clearly, repeating aloud to herself the code so as not to gel 
muddled up. The roar of the planes* engines could be heard 
coming nearer and nearer. It seemed as though the black sky -ss’ns 
roaring and slipping down to one side like a rocky avalanche. 

Anti-aircraft guns opened fire. 

“Aha, you don’t like it!” 

She stood up. She fell no pain, nothing. She pressed llio 
key with all her strength as lliotigh it vvas not a signal 
slie Avas transmitting but a coinmand — “Wipe them out. wipe- 
them out!” 

Cleaving the inky darkness the first bomb came hurtling 
down Avith a crash. The air blast threw Mikhailova on her back. 
Orange splashes of flame were reflected in llto puddles. The- 
ground trembled from the dull thuds. The radio apparatus 
toppled doAvn into the water. Mikhailova made an attempt to 
lift it up. Bombs, one after the otlier, seemed to be coming 
straight at her, at her pit. 

She hunched up her shoulders and squatted doAvn, closing, 
her eyes tight. The glare from the flames penetrated through 
her eyelids, and Avbcn thebombs exploded, she fell as if something- 
great Avilhin her AVas exploding too. The blast of air foIloAcing 
one explosion sent a pole entwined Acilh barbed w-Ire flying into- 
her pit. BeiAVpcn the explosions she could hear the mulTled sounds 
of things bursting and crasliing at the aerodrome, staining 
tho night As’illi a yelloAA’ gloAv. Tlie black mist reeked of 
gasoline, smoke, and something acrid as well, something irre-- 
coverable. 

-And llieii c.sme silence; the anti-a'ircraft guns ceased their- 

fire. 

“It’s all OA-er.” she thought sadly to herself. “Now I'ni 
aliiue again.” 
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blie tried to get up, but lier feel .. she could not fee] 
them ot all Mhai had liajujciied’ Then it came back to licr— 
ihe'-e things happen sometimes Temporar) paraljsis — the re- 
snh ui shell shcjck— that’s, all She lay dov.n \Mth her cheek 
to the net cla) to rest a little before that other would 
begin 

If onl) one bomb had come her wnj! How simple eierjthing 
would ha\e been And then she would liaie been sated from 
that other, from the ^YOrat No luck 

«he said -'iiddcnly to herself “I still hate lime to rest. 
Others ha\t been through worse and jet the>'ve managed 
to gel awaj That other must not liappcn lu me I don’t want 
it to '* 

Somewhere not far off she could hear tlic chugging of v 
motorcar, and cold while beams o! light Hilled several timw 
cner the black shrub?, then came an erplosion, something much 
weaker than that caused b\ a bomb, and then— quite near— 
bcvcral shots 

She made an attempt to turn over on her Lack hut the pam 
5n her foot rushed m a hot black torrent to her heart. She 
screamed, tried to acramblc up and fell 

Cold, firm fingers unbuttoned her collar She opened her 
ejes 

“That jou'’ You’ve come for me’’ — Mikhailova said, and 
hurst into tears 

The captain brushed awaj her tears with Ids hand and she 
again closed her ejes She coaid not walk. The captain gripped 
her by the belt of her fi)ing suit and pulled her out of the pH 
His other hand hung limply at his side. 

She could hear the runners of the sled plash over the slush. 
Then she saw the captain He was silting on a tree stump holding 
one end of a strap betvreen b» teeth and binding his bare, white 
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arm; blood trickled down from under the strap. Looking at 
Jlikhailova tlie captain asked: 

“Well, how are you?” 

“Pretty seedy,'’ she whispered. 

“It’s all the same,” the captain said between his teeth, “I'ra 
no good any more. Done in. Try and mate the distance yourself. 
It's not far from here.” 

“And how about you?” 

“I’ll stay here and have a Lit of a test.” 

The captain tried to get up but with a queer sort of smile 
he slipped off the stump onto the ground. 

He t?as very heavy and it took her a long time to drag his 
limp body onto the sled. He lay uncomfortably, face dmvr, but 
to turn him onto liis back was beyond her strength. 

For a long time she tugged at the traces to make the sled 
move. Every step caused her unbearable pain. The pain swept 
through her body like an electric current and struck her at the 
nape of her neck. It seemed to her that she would go mad tvith 
the pain. But she kept on tugging at the traces and dragged the 
sled over the slushy, soggy ground. 

She could not understand it. How could this still go on? 
Why was she still standing and not lying exliausted on the 
ground? 

Leaning against a tree she stood there, her eyes closed, afraid 
that her knees might gh-e way, because llien, she knew, she 
Avould never iiave the streaigth to rise again. 

She sa^v the capt.iin slip onto the ground; then he lay with 
his chest on the sled, and held on to the crossbar with his 
sound hand. 

“It’ll be mucli easier for you that way,” he tvhispcred. 

He crawled along on his knees, half suspended over the sled. 
Sometimes he lost his grip and Lis face would strike the ground. 
•23— ;424 
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When that happened she slid the sled under Ins chest, powerless 
to turp away so as not to look at his bruised and battered 

lace 

Then she fell down and again she could hear the swish of 
the mud under the runners. Then «he heard ice crackling She 
felt as if she were choking, drowning; water closed o>cr her. 
It seemed to her that all this was a dream 

She opened her eyes because she felt somebody’s eyes 
fixed intently on her. The captain was Billmg on n bunk, 
emaciated, jellow, his beard unkcinpl, his hand m a sling be- 
tween two dirty hits of board 

“Awake’” he asked her m a \oice she did not recognize 

“I wasn’t sleeping” 

“It makes no difference,” he said “It’s lie some as sleep- 
ing " 

She raised her atm and noticed that her arm was bare 

“Did I undress myself’” she asked plomln-ely. 

“I undressed you,” the captain said, and examining 
the fingers of hu wounded arm he explained: “You and 1 had 
a bit of a dip in the iivcr, and then 1 thought you were 
wounded.” 

U makes no diffcience,” she said qmetly and looked straight 
at him 

“That’s true,” he agreed 

She smiled and said: 

“I knew you’d come bark for me" 

How did you know’” the captain asked with a smile 

“I simply knew ” 

“Nonssnse,” il,c rapwi„ sa,a_ have htimvn 

a Hung During the humhing yon acted as an orientating point 
and, mil, you might hate been popped off, .n I looted .round 
.nd found a hayrick so oa i„ at], eontmue giving the 
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signal by fire. And ihen an annoured car fitted up >i‘i!b 
a radio apparatus detected your apparatus. It combed the 
whole place until I got it with a hand grenade. And tliird- 
ly. . . 

“And thirdly?” Mikhailova asked in a ringing voice. 

“And thirdly,*’ the captMii went on in a serious tone of 
voice, “you’re a good kid.” And then he added sternly: “And 
generally speaking, whoever heard of anybody acting ollierwise 
in such circumstances?” 

Mikhailova sat up and, holding a pile of clothes to her 
chest, said loudly and distinctly: 

“You know, I believe I’m awfully fond of you.” 

The captain turned away. His ears went red. 

“Now, none of tliat.” 

“No, not that way. ... I just simply like you a lot,” Mikhai- 
lova said proudly. 

The captain raised his eyes to bets, scowled, and said 
thoughtfully: ' 

“If that’s what you mean, then, of course, it’s difTerenl.’ 

As he rose, he asked: 

“Ever ride a horse before?” 

“No.” said Mikhailova. 

“Weil, you will now,” said the captain. 


“. . . Partisan Gaviyoslia,” said a short man with a face long 
unshaven and a twinkle in his squinting eyes, as he introduced 
himself. He ^vas holding two lean, bob-tailed German Gunters 
by ilie roins. Catching Mikhailova’s ^'es on his face, he explained ; 
“You’ll excuse me; I know I look like a mangy stray dog. 
After wc drive the Germans out of the district 1 11 get a shave. 
We had a fine barber shop before, iridi a full-length mirror. 

2J. 
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Then, fuffiily helping Mikhailova up mto the saddle, he muttered 
m emlariassroent “Don’t mind the horse’s tail It’s a real horse. 
That’s the breed And” I’ll go on foot It’s pride, can’t ride a 
horse without a tail Our people lAo to joke. After the ifar I d 
never hear the end oI it” 

It was a quiet, rosy morning The trees and the earth exuded 
a warm delicate scent. Mikhailova, leaning over to the captain, 
«aid iremu\o\is\y 

“I feci so good nowl” And as she met the captain’s eyes 
her own dropped and she whispered, finibng “I'm so happ) 
now ” 

“Naturally,” said the captain “You’ll be happier 
still ” 

The partisan, with his hand at the stirrup, was walking 
beside the captain’s horse Suddenly he raised his bead and 
said. 

“Before thu I couldn’t even kill a chicken 1 used to euig 
tenor in llic chorus. Was a beekeeper — an occupation for the 
dreaming kind. And how many of these Certnans I’ve already 
killed'” He clapped his bands together, and then aaid pensively* 
“Perhaps later on I’ll be seeing them in my dreams But now 
I’m mad; I’ve been wronged” 

Tlie son rose higher. In the russet brush a delicate green 
was already gleaming joyously The German horses pricked up 
their ears and trembled in fnght as they shied away from the 
gigantic trees which elied their lacy shadows on the earth. 


. When the captain returned to his unit from hospital his 
comrades did not recognize him He was so jolly, so lively, so 
talkative He laughed heartily, joked, and had a cheery word 
for everybody. But all the time his eyes kept searching for 
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sometody. His comrades, noticing it, guessed it ^vas, and 

they told him offhand: 

“By tlic way, you knorv MUdiailora is out again on a now 
job.” • 

Bitter lines appeared on the captain’s face for an instant 
and disappeared. Wilbont looking at anybody he said aloud so 
that everybody could hear: 

“She’s a good kid, there’s no doubt about that,” and ad- 
justing his tunic he went off to report to his superior officer 
that be was back for duty. 
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“Good Lord above’ It must l»e the Mistress her ov»n self 
Look at her dress I must have heen blind*'* 

And true enough she was dressed like nothing else on earth 
Her frock was made of silky malachite, you know the sort I 
mean It’s hard and heavy hut it looks like silk* 

“I'm in for it noM,” he thought. “I’ll he lucky if I can get 
oat of this with c whole akin before she secs me.” He had heard 
about her Irom the older folk — they called her the Copper 
Mistress — this milaclute gul — and she liked nothing better than 
to play pranks with human beings. 

And while he was thinking this she turncil round She showed 
him her teeth m a jolly and companionable way which he didn't 
altogether rehsh, and satd by way of o joket 

“Giving your ejea a free Weal, Stepan Petrovich’” »he 
Bsked “But haven’t you ever heard the saying, ‘Thoee "ho look 
roust pay’’ Come nearer Let’s have a talk.” 

Of course he was scared to death but he tried to put a bold 
face on the encounter. True she was a fay but a prl for all that 
And he s young man — was he to shame himself by being afraid 
of a mere ^rl’ 

1 haven’t time ta talk,” he said. “TTe have overslept as it 
IS and we really came out here on a matter of mowing " 

She laughed “Oh, Stop playing the big man’ Come here 1 
say I have business with yon.” 

Well, he saw there was no help for it. He went toward* 
her and she made signs with her hands as though to say “come 
around the heap on the other side” He did so and saw there 
lizards without number And different kinds of lizards too Some 
were green, others were of ibe blue where the sky meets ihe sea. 
And there were lizards coloured Idee clay or like sand shot 
irrlJi goJd Others ghiteecJ hiv glass or imca or were as bfeacfietf 
as stray, or were covered mth patf^s 
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The ii'encli only lau^ied. 

“Don't tread on my soldiers, Stepan Petrovich,” she said. 
“You are so big and heavy and they are so little.” But she 
clapped her hands. The lizards made a scatter and the nay n-as 
clear. 

Our young hero took a few steps nearer, then stopped. She 
clapped her hands again. 

“Just try to take a step furilier.*’ she laughed. “If 3 -ou put 
your foot on any of niy servants it trill he just too bad for 
3 'ou.” 

He looked dotm at his feet and he couldn’t see the ground 
for lizards — all swarmed together. Just like a mosaic floor. Then 
lie looked again — t''hy it was just a lot of copper orel Copper 
ore of every kind and shining as though it had been bumislied. 
And all a*glitter wiili mica and gold-quartz. 

“Well, Slepanushko. do you know me now?” asked the 
malachite girl, laughing fit to kill. Tlien, after a while she * 
managed to speak again. 

“Don’t look so scared. I tvon’t do j'ou any harm.” 

Stepan tras annoyed at being made game of like this and 
by a slip of a trench. He got really angry and even raised his 
Voice. 

“And who should I be afraid of — ^me — a trorker under- 
ground!” 

“Well said, young fellow-me-lad,” she replied. ‘Tou are 
just the sort I need — somebody who is not afraid of anything. 
Tomorrow when you go dorm the mine you will see the manager 
and you tell liim rvhat I say in these words — only take care 
not to forget them. ‘TJie Mistress of the Copper Mountain tells 
you to quit the Red Hill Min^ you smelly old hag. If you dare 
to knock another dent in mr iron cap I’ll chute all the copper 
into the Guraeshevsk Mine where you can never reach it!’ ” 
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Then she knitted her brt»vs 

“You underptanJ, StcpanusHko’ You say you work down a 
mine and are afraid of nobody’ 1! what you say is true you 
tell the manager just those very words. And now go back to 
vour mate, only don’t breathe a word to hitn He’s been worked 
to death already and it wouldn’t do him any good to get mixed 
up in this business His work Will be easier from today I’ll 
put good luck on the tip of his pick ” 

'fhen she clapped her hands again and all the little lizards 
scattered to their holes She limelf sprang to her feet, leaned 
lightly OH a boulder and scaled it yusl like any lizard. And now 
she looked like a litard Instead of hands and feet she had green 
paws. She grew a tail and there was a black stripe halfwav 
dfirtti her back Only her head was human. She ran to the top 
of the rock, then looked back again “Don’t forget, Stepan, what 
I said Tell him, that smelly old bag, to quit the Red Hill Mine. 
You do as I say, and ITl marry you!” 

Stepan spat in disgust. 

"Marry you' What me — marry a lizard’” 

She saw him epit out but only laughed 
‘That’s what you say,” she cried, “we’ll have lime yet to 
talk about this Maybe you’ll change your mind” 

And then she disappeared over the top of the rock with her 
tail like a flash of green 

And so Stepan was left alone All was quiet except for 
a snore from behind a pile of raw copper. He routed hi3 mate 
and they went to the meadow. They returned home in the 
evening — Stepan still thinking about that message To talk like 
that to the manager was no joke, especially as the fellow really 
was a smelly old bag Tliere was something wrong with his 
innards But he was afraid not to say them too For she was 
the Mistres* She could turn the best of ore into muck if she 
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ivanted. and then you would never make your money. 13ul worst 
of all, he was afraid of being put to shame in a uoinan's 
eyes. 

Finally he screwed up Iris courage: 'Whalcvcr happen? I'll 
do as she said.” 

r\nd so. tlie next momhig while the men were gathering at 
the cage the manager came up. They all look their caps of! of 
course and stopped their talk, but Stepan walked up to him and 
said. “I saAv the jNIislrcss of llie Copper Mountain yesterday an<l 
she told me to give you Uiis racssage — she tells you to quit 
the Red Hill Mine, you smelly old bag. and if you dare 
knock anoUier deni in her iron cap she will chute all the 
copper into the Gumeshevsk Miue where you'll never rcaeh 
iu” 

E\'ery hair of the man shook with rage. 

“What? Are you drunk or are you ro.ad? Vl'bat luiflrcss are 
you talking about and who do you think you arc talking to? 
Why. I’ll have you rot in the nunc!” 

“Have it your own way." said Stepan, “I only told you what 
I've been ordered to.” 

‘‘Take him and flog him." bawled the manager, “put liim 
dowu the mine and chain him to the face. Feed him on oats and 
water to keep him .alive and work the guts out of lum. .\nd 
tan Ids liidc .at the slightest llung.” 

Of course he wyts; flogged and put dmrn the mine. The 
overseer saw to that. He and the manager wtic a fine pair. The 
overseer g.avo him a working — ^lic couldn't h.atf found otic 'voife 
if he had tried. It was wet and the ore wa? tr.i'hy. It should 
have hern .alwndoned yc.ats before. Tfjoy fa'tctiri! Sli-pan to n 
long ch.ain so that he should l>r able to work. AH lli!< Imppmeii 
in the time of seifdoui. as you probably ru^vs, \ ni.iii pot 
kiekixl around by all comer? in tbo<e days. 
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The overseer said to Stepan: “You cool oIT here a bit. And 
I want pure malachite from you — so mucbl” And ho named a 
figure beyond all reason 

There was nothing else for it As soon a» the overseer left 
Stepan set to work with hia pick. And he was a handy man with 
a pick The ore came tumbling down just ns though hands were 
pushing It to him. And the water tnckled away. The worldng 
became dry 

‘The Mistress must have remembered me,“ he thought to 
hiraseU. And there she was in front of him 

“Well done, Stepan Petrovich You can be proud of your* 
self You were not afraid of that smelly old bag and you said 
}usi die right words And now come and have a look at my 
dowry I don’t go back on my word, either *’ 

And she frowned as though the idea displeased her She 
clapped her hands and the lizards came running from all sides 
They took tlie chain off Stepan and the Mistress gave them their 
orders 

“Double his quota — the choicest ore.” Then she turned to 
Stepan — “Well, bridegroom, come and have a look at my 
dowry ’’ 

lie followed and the rocks opened before them wherever she 
stepped Just as though there were big rooms under the ground 
and the walls were all diilerent Some were pure green, others 
were yellow shot with gold Then walls with all sorts of copper 
flowers and walls ol blue There were more colours than 1 
have words And the dress on the Mistress was changing 
all the time Sometimes it glittered like glass, then would 
turn pale and dull, then again spangled with the dust of 
diamonds Or it would shine coppery red, then Shimmer bke 
green silk. And so thev went from, toom to iQon\ until she 
stopped. 
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“There’s nothing but sandstone and grey limestone with 
4^UBrtz for miles ahead. Why bother looking? Do you know 
svhere we are now? Tliis place is right beneath the Red Hill. 
This is my favourite place after Gumeshevsk.” 

Then Stepan satv an enormous room with beds, tables and 
.stools in it, all made of crystal copper. The walls were of mala- 
chite crusted tvith diamonds and the ceiling ^ras a dark red, so 
dark as to be almost black and there were flo^v•ers of copper 
.on it. 

“Let’s sit doAvn here,” she said. “And have a talk.” 

They sat on the stools and the Rfalachite Rlistress asked him: 
■‘‘Have you seen my dowr)'?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well then, what about getting married?” 

Bui Stepan didn’t knotv what to say. He already had a sweet* 
heart. Of course when it came to looks she couldn’t compare 
with that malachite vritch and how could she? She was only 
.a mere mortal. Stepan hummed and hawed. Tlien he said: 

“Your do\vry is fit for a king, but I am just a plain ordinary 
ivorking man.” 

“Now, now, my dear, noue of your shilly-shallying ^vith me. 
You say straight out, will you take me to wife or not?” 

And she frowned in real earnest this time. 

So Stepan answered straight out. 

“I can’t take you to wife because 1 am promised to another.” 

After he got the words out of his mouth he llioiight she 
•would fly in a rage. But she seemed to be glad. 

“Good boy, Stepanushko,” she said. “I praised you for tlic 
way you talked to the manager but for this I praise you twice 
as much. You -weren't dazzled by mj’ riches and you didn’t ex- 
change your little Natasha for the hride of stone.” And his girl'.s 
tuarac was really Natasha. “Here,” she went on, “here is a little 
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present for >our bride,” and she gave him a big mala- 
chite casket And it v\as full of fincrv Ear-pendants, rings, and 
other things such as not every nch bride could call her own. 

“But hoiv am I to go to the top mill all this truch’” he 
asked. 

“Don’t worr) about that Eveiytliuig will be done for jou 
and ni get you out of the clutches of that manager and )ou 
will live free of care VMth your young wife — only, take my 
word of counsel Don’t think of me afterwards — mind that. 
That will be your third test, and now you must have a bile 
to eat 

She clapped her hands and the lizards came tunning from 
all sides and they set a table full of good things She fed him 
with tasty cabbage soup, fish pastries, mutton, pudding and all 
the other things that Russians like Then she said; “And now, 
farewell, Stepan Petrovich. Remember, not to think about me*’ 
And there were tears in her eyes They dripped into her hand 
and stayed there lAe tmy grams Her palm was full of them. 
“Here, take these and get rich People pay o lot of money for 
stones like these. You'll be rich” And she pouted them into 
his band 


rhe stones were cold to the loticli hut her hand was hot 
like any living soul’s and it shook a bit 

Stepan took the stones, bowed low and asked 
Where shall I go now’” And he was not feeling too cheer- 
ful himself She pointed with her finger and a v\ay opened before 
him just like a gallery- It was ht aa bright as day Stepan fob 
lowed this gallery — he saw and admired again the wealth and 
riches of the earth and then he came to his own rvorkmg The 
gallery closed behind him and everything became as it was 
before. A lizard ran up to him and fixed the chain on hia leg 
and the ca«kei suddenU became so small that Stepan could hide 
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it under liis sliirt. Soon die overseer arrived. Judging by the 
e.\pression on liis face lie was all ready to Jaugb but" dien he 
saw tliat Stepan liad done over and above liis quota. And it 
was the finest malachite— the cream of the cream. “Wlial’s die 
game? he thought to himself. did he get that from?” 

He dived into the ivorking, took a good look aroimd, then said: 
Oh, an3’body in the tvorld conid get copper here.’’ And he 
took Stepan to another working, and he put his msm neplieu' 
in die place tliat Stepan left. 

Stepan set to work the next day and it was so easy you 
would have thought he was mowing copper. And believe it or 
not that overseer’s nephew got nothing but rubble and muck. 
Tlie overseer tumbled to the trick and ran to the manager. And 
he told hint what teas whol, in his honest opinion. 

“Tliere’s nothing else for it,” he said. “Stepan has sold his 
soul to die Evil One,” 

To which die manager made reply: “Thsi'a his affair. T 
don’t care who he sells his soul to. But business is business. You 
promise him we -will set him free if he finds a two*ton lump of 
malachite,” 

In any case die manager gave orders to take die chain off 
Stepan and also to slop work at ibe Red Hill. 

“Wlio knoivs?” lie asked. "Maybe that idiot was talking 
sense. And the last ore ivas mixed with silica — it \rould only 
spoil the clmrge.” 

The overseer told Stepan what was wanted from him and 
Stepan replied: “Is there any man who will refuse liberty? Fll 
do in)' best. If I find if, that’s as lude will have it.” 

Soon Stepan found the very lump of nialacliite dial ivas 
wanted. Tliey hauled it to the top. And thej' swelled irith pride. 

As though to saj', “^'Jiat fine fellows are wc.” But they didn’t 
give Stepan his freedom. Th^ wrote about his find to liie oivncr 
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of the mme And lie came all the '►ay from St. Pcleishurg He 
learned all the ms and oats, then called for Stepan. 

“Look here I gne jou my 'word s» a nobleman to set you at 
liberty if you find a pillar of malachite thirty feet high” 
“I’ye been taken in once already And once bitten twice eliy. 
Suppose jrm write out my franchisement first, then I will do 
my best We’ll see what comes of it ” 

Of course the Dig Do&s got on to the lop note and stamped 
his feet, but Stepan stood his g;Tound 

“I nearly forgot You write a franchisement too for the girl 
I am going to marry. Or else it will be a nux*up f ivill he free 
and my wife will still be e serf.” 

The nobleman saw ihi* young tfellow waa no jelly-fish He 
wrote out the certificate. 

“Here Only sec to it that you really do ycur best” 

Cut Stepan didn’t move a hair “Be that as it may. It’s as 
luck will have ii.” 

Of Course, Stepan found it There’s nothing surprumg in 
this considering that he knew oery nook and corner of the 
mine and tlieMsIachiteMistressherselfhelpedhim They hauled 
the malachite pillar to the surface and the robleman sent it 
to St Petersburg as a gift to the Tsar’s own church And they 
do say that the first lump of copper which Stepan found is still 
preserred in our town as a rarity 

After that Stepan got his freedom But the Gumeshevsk Mine 
lost all Its wealth 'fhexe was plenty of quarts and other muck 
but the best grades of copper were nrner heard of again and 
the malachite disappeared And then the water poured into the 
mine unul it was ju«t flooded out Tbey sav that the Mistress 
was angry became the malachite pilar had been sent to a church 
She did not like it at all 

And Stepan did not find the happiness in life which he «• 
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pected. He got married, raised a family, built a house and all 
the rest of it. He should have been as liappy- as a kiug but he 
took to sorroAV and got rveak in bealtlu He melted atray before 
people’s very eyes. 

Sick as he vas he bought a little shot-gun and ^vent out 
hunting. And by all accounts he went to the Red Hill but he 
never brought back any game. He went off a-hunting one day in 
autumn and that ^vas the end. He was missing for one day, and 
for another day and for a lot more days. . . . The people got 
together to look for him. And they found him dead near a tall 
boulder with a look on his face just as though he was smiling. 
And his shot>guii lay just alongside and it bad never been fired. 
The first people who rushed there said they Iisd seen a green 
lizard sear the body. A lizard far bigger than any that had ever 
been seen in these parts. According to them it sat over him tvith 
its head in tie air and tears dropped from its eyes. But 'vhen 
they got nearer — it jumped on a rock and that was the last they 
saw of it. And when they brought the dead man home and began 
to prepare him for burial they saw that one of his hands was 
closed tight and they could just see little green^coloured grains. 
His palm was full. Then one knowing person happened along, 
looked sidelong at the little green grains and said: “Why those 
are emeralds. Rare and precious. He has left you a king s ran- 
som, Natasha. Bui where did he gel them?” 

His Avife, Natasha, explained tlial her dearly lamented had 
never said a word about such stones as these. He had given her 
a casket when they were still courting. A big casket made of 
malachite. There ivere a lot of good firings inside but no stones 
like those. She at least had never seen them. 

Then they tried to act the stones out of his hand. But they 
4umed into dust. And so it remained a mystery — where Stepan 
got those stones. Thev tried digging in tlie Red Hill. Thej got 
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plenl) of ore «uh a copper lingc It tvaa onlj later sornebody 
discovered tbat Stepan was holding in his hand the tears of the 
Mistress of the Copper Mountain. He never tried to sell than, 
vou see He kept them secret, even from his own family and he 
died with them in his hand* Can >ou believe that’ 

So now jou know who jou are dealing v»ith if jou ever meet 
the Mistress of the Copper Mountain* 

Woe to had people who meet her. And there's little joy for 
good people who meet her either. 


The Iron Grannie 


^1 > HERE WAS NODOoy COULD COME ANYHiiERE near 
I our moulders of Kaslino m the ca»ting of erna 
mental figures Of all the foundries for nules 
arniind there was not one equal to ours m that. 

And our foundry neighbours felt pretty sour— especially 
those who had tried their hands against Kaslino and had failed, 
as all did fail 

Even the men of the Demidov Foundry at Taghil looked down 
ilicir no«e8 Their foundry was considered Number One in these 
parts and you’d think any casting was child’s play to them. But 
they didn’t bother to compete and pul off awkward questions by 
saynng We could beat the Kasimo foundrv hands down but it 
IS not worth the trouble” 

Then thae was the Shuvalov Foundry at Lysva You see, 
they went rushing in where the others feared to tread They too 
tried castmg ornamental figures They brought in skilled men 
from near and far and hired a lot of artists They pul them 
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^^-e^e simply not in tlie rnnning Avith Kaslino. So they ^s•ashed 
their hands of the \diole business and said the same as Demi- 
dov’s moulders, “Let them play with their toys — we liave more 
important things to do.” 

Our men only laughed. 

No\\’ you are talking sense! Do tvhat comes easiest and don’t 
try to compete with us. The whole world knou's our \vork. And 
no otlicr recommendation is needed than the nante — Kaslino. 

If you asked me u-hai was the secret I couldn't tell you. 
Some said it was the metal, but in tny opinion metal is metal 
just as hands are hands. That’s a point always to remember. 

You ^ee, ornamental casting at Kaslino was as old as the 
hills. Ardsts iverc living at Kaslino even tvhile t3ie Zotovs ^vere 
still alive, atting pretty on the people’s necks. 

But then, no matter how well the anbt shapes a figure, that 
figure won’t cast itself into iron just like tiiat. It takes clever 
hands to do that. 

The man trho makes the mould, you might saj*. has onij' to 
copy u'hat la already Uiere, hut a lot depends on his hands. 
Let him make a slip — and a freak is bom into the ivorld. 

And then the fettling. Not everybody has die ej-e or tiie hand 
for that job. There’s many a slip between the ladle and tlic 
mould, as you know. Sometimes the job comes out w-ilh ivhiskers, 
or pockmarks or there might e\-en be holes in the surface. iVIorc 
often than not tliere are ripples where tlie metal has run. 

And it's the fettlers job to make all right — so that tliere 
should he no whiskers on the job. nor pockmarks nor ripples. 
Even a bystander can see that this is refined work: that it tron t 
come to everybody’s liand. 

The bronzing and tlic painting seeot easier but if you lake 
the tro'.tble to look into tl you’ll see that there are a lot of tricks 
to this trade too. 
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And all this comes to one* thing. That a t\hoIe lot of people 
besides the artists did tbcir share And there -were better men 
among ten of them than you’d find in a hundred elsewhere. 

Of course, considering the times a lot of them could neither 
read nor write. They were just naturally gifted. 

The original models were not all made by factory artists. 
Most of them were brought in from the outside. Some from the 
capital, some from abroad and some were just things picked 
up on the market Supposing, as it often happened, something 
might strike the fancy of one of the foundry heads. He would 
send It to Kaslmo with an order: 

“Make a cast from this model by such and such a date” 
The foundrymen would cast it and you would hear their 
MOWS at tho same time 

“Ah, this must be French, you can always Icll fh«r work. 
Either by their fancy trironimgs or some oddity you’d never ev- 
pect. Like that young fellow with the wings on his heels Kuzmich 
of the paint shop said hit name is Merkuslika the Merchant * 
“And you can always tell German work loo, brother ff it’s 
a horse, it’s got to be sleek and fal. Or it might be a bull and 
tlien it will weigh not less ihan three quarters of a ton. Or else 
a hefty big lass dressed op to the eyes and with a dog You’ll 
know that’s a German’s Iiandiwotk Horse, hull or woman— 4he 
German likes them all to look well upholstered ” 

Now, where was I’ — Oh yes, among the foundrymen in tliose 
days was a fellow named Toropitt — ^V’asili Fyodorovich. He was 
already looked upon as an elderly man and he w’as called Uncle 
Vasya in the shop. 

Uncle Vasya had been working as a moulder from the time 
he was so kigJt and by all accounts he had a talent for mould 


]iferkushk/i — a typicsl Russisnuatisn of itic 


^^crcury. 
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iug. He had no book-learning at all but he ^vas the best man 
there. They gave the irickiesl jobs to him. 

Yasya bad done many a tbonsand castings in his time but 
lie could never get over one thing. 

“Can’t they think up something different for a change? 
YTien it’s not ’ercules it’s Lufcavon iLaocoon). When it's not 
Lukavon it’s ’ercules. .-iud never anything you can understand.” 

And so it \vas, turning this wer in his mind, he used to call 
in of an evening at the studio Avhere the head works artist tvould 
be leaching the youngsters hou- to dratv and how to shape 
figures as well. 

Sloulditig. as you know, is not many streets rentoved from 
modelling. They both need a sure eye and clever fingers. 

Uncle Vasya watched these lessons and Iheugltt: 

“I’ll have a trj' at that.” 

The only drawback was that he was getting on in years. His 
own children were growing up and he felt ashamed of becoai’ 
ing an apprentice to anytliing in his time of life. But he found 
a way out. He began to learn his new trade on the sly is'hcn 
none of the family was looking. As soon as they tverc all asleep 
he tvould set to ivork. His wife ivas the only one that knew any. 
thing. Vou can’t itide much from a wife. She soon noticed that 
he was sitting up of nights and she asked him the reason why. 

At first he tried to pul her off — ''I’\‘e got a trick)' job on 
hand and my fingers are as stiff as wood. So I've been loosen- 
ing my joints a bit.” 

But his wife kept on asking questions and he bimself -was 
bursting to fell somebody about life grand idea. Ton know the 
sardog. and it’s n true one, — “First lliink aboul a thing with 
your pillows-, then ivith your wife.*’ So finally he came out with 
(he ■whole storv. He was going to make hfe on-n model for .a 
casting. 
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Bui she haB her douhls 

“Go on wlh joii Thai’s worL for genllemen. Thej've got 
the learning” 

“Tliat’s just n,” he said, “and wliat do the gentlemen do but 
think up mjslenca? But 1 to show something simple The 
mo<.t ordinary eierjday thing Suppose I make a model of 
Grandmother Annie spinning Haie you ever seen her?” 

“How shouldn’t I have seen her vihcn I am in there every 
daj’” 

Their next door neighbours were the Beskresnov family. And 
Grandmother Anme was one of them — and an old, old woman 
she was, too Her grandchildren had grown up, her daughter-m* 
law did all the hou'e work and so tins old woman had all lier 
time to herself But she was of good old working stock and she 
would not sit idle And she span and spsn the whole day long, 
alviajs in the one spot, near the water vat. And this was the 
old woman that Uncle Vasya had Jus ejts on There was never 
a day that passed without he went in on some pretext, and every 
lime he went m he had a good look at the old woman 
His mfe too got to like the idea 
Well, she is a worthy old soul. She has lived her day and 
nobody a erer been able to say a wrong word about her She’s 
hard working, she’s sociable and she’s always ready to pass the 
time of day. But will they take to the idea at the foundry 

‘Thats nothing to worry about,” he replied “because clay 
IV free and my bands arc my own ” 

And so Uncle Vasya began to model Grandmother Annie 
complete vsjih all her paraphernalia, silting there with her thin 
fingers twisting a thread and smilmg as though she was j'ust 
going to say a kind word 

Of course he modelled her from memory. The old woman 
knew nothing about ,t but Vasya’s wife was burning with curios- 
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:?on 

it)' all tliB time. Everj- night die would steal up behind his 
shoulder and make her comments on the work. 

“You should tie her shawl tighter. She hales to look slovenly 
and in any case thals not the way the old iromcn wear their 
' shawls.” 

Her ladle ought to look a bit smaller. I went specially to 
look yesterday.” 

And much else of that sort. Sometimes Uncle \'a5ya would 
argue, and sometimes he would take her advice. 

And so he finislied modelling the figure. And then he had a 
fit of liositation about showing it. Suppose he became a laugh- 
ing-stock? 

He decided to chance it and went straight to the manager. 
Fortunately for Uncle V8S)'a the manager was a good sort, and 
left a good name behind him when he left llic foundry. He took 
a look at Vasya’s uork. and Vasya could see that he had caught 
on to die idea. But the manager said, “^'ait a little while for 
an answer. I’ll liat-e to get advice about it.” 

V'ell, after a while, Uncle Vasya came home and put money 
into his ivife’s hand. 

See. mother, they paid me for the model! And lliey wrote 
out a paper saying that I should make some more. Only 1 mustn't 
sell them to anyhodj- but our foundry.” 

And so Toropin’s little old woman went out Into the wide 
world. Uncle Vasya moulded and cast her himself. And do you 
know? She turned out to be a saleable hit of goods, far more 
so than the other figurines from the Kaslino Foundry. Uncle 
Vasya didn’t make a secret of his work any more. He would 
come from the foundiy and get his fingers into the clay is-ith 
everyhody looking. 

Tills time he thought of modelling a coal-man with a liorse 
and c.rrt just as o coal-man is in real life. 
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^lien Uiey saw what Vasya was doing, some of Uie other 
foundry mcii plucked up courage and started making models Some 
made them from clay like Uncle Vasya and others can’ed them 
from wood One was a etandish for penals in the shape of a 
l^orker's bool Another was an ashtray shaped like a cabbage 
leaf One man thought of carving a little girl with a basket of 
mushrooms another set to work making a model of his little 
clog Shank. In other words, there was quite a stir, all working 
away os happy os sand-boys, and all profiling from Toropin’s 
iiUle old woman 

“She showed us all the rvay.” 

But this didn’t last for long Things took another turn all 
of a sudden Tlie manager sent for Uncle Vasya and said— -“See 
here. Toropm — I consider you to be the best journeyman here 
<17 I’m not going to stop yoa working at the foundry. Only don^t 
) OU dare to make any more models You’ve put me into a nice 
mws with that old woman of yours” 

As for the others who had followed Toropin’s example — all 
those carters and modellers — they were fired from the foundry — ■ 
every one of them 

The foundrymen were m a fair daze about it. Vliat was it 
all about? They went running to Uncle Vasya; “What’s wrong? 
V^bat did the manager talk lo you about?” 

Uncle Vasya made no secret of it, but told them what had 
pa»‘cd between him and the manag-r The next day he was 
called up to tlie manager again The manager was not himself, 
lie couldn’t look Uncle Vasya in the face and he spoko m jerks. 

'^ou. Toropin, h.ad belter keep your tongue between your 
teeth. You were to hate been first to get your marching orders 
Thsts how It was written I have it in black and white. But I 
have jiitv on your family and to 1 am leaving you at the 
foundry " 
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“If that’s the way it is,” said Uncic Vas)'a, “I needn’t Avait 
to be fired. I’ll be able to mala a livelihood somehow outside 
the foundry.” 

And nmv the manager looked thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self. “I can’t let that happen,” he said, “because in a manner 
of speaking I got you into this. Wait a bit. Maybe limes null 
change. Only don’t tell anybody what I said.” 

Wlial was Uncle Vasya to do? He told his workmates on the 
quiet after all. They could see that titcre ^^'as more behind this 
than met the eye. 

And tbej' treren’t satisfied until they dug out all the facts. 

The Kaslino foundries, you see, belonged to the heirs of the 
Rastorguyov BroOiers, the big merchants. And you knou' hmv 
it ^vas — ^^vhereve^ there was a rich merchant’s property some 
German irould worm liis way into the family. And a German 
tacked himself on to the Rastoi^yevs — tlio Baron von Muller 
and Zakomelski. Wliat a name — ^}'Ou can guess \v'bat land of a 
shark he was! After nineteen hundred and five be made hU name 
all over Russia as a butcher and a hangman. 

But in those days Muller-Zakoniclski was still a young stal- 
lion. As soon as he married one of the Rastorguyev girls he be- 
came the big boss in the family. 

You see, there were dozens of heirs to the Rastorguyev fortune 
but they hadn’t all got an equal TOice in tlie affairs of the 
family. Those ^^-ho held the least diares in tire foundry’ had the 
least say. Muller got his hands on more shares than anybody 
else — and so he became the big noise. 

This fellow Muller had an aunt named Caroline. They did 
say as Muller was brought up by this aunt. She grew him in her 
own German garden — .a bard big stick for the backs of the w ork- 
ers. Tliey say she 'vas of the high and mighty sort too— no less 
than a baroness. One fine day she arrived and came to the 
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fouiidr) Those ivbo saw her say she preUy '^lout as though 
she Hss uphol-iteref} with wderdown and that’s the w8) she 
looked from the hack 

And for some reason she was considered to he sometMng of 
an expert in figure ntnulduig WhencTcr a neu model was being 
chosen Muller uould always consult his aunt SoDietunes she 
herself chose the models And then a chuckle should go round 
the fonndrj — ^“That German auntte has hex otvn idea of beauty 
— It’s beyond the hkes of us.” 

Some tune after this she wcail abroad for a long stay. Some 
*ay she was taking a cure, others said she was having a love 
affair in her old age Thai’s her aCair And it was just at this 
time that Toropm’s little old woman was put on the market with 
a few other items and all of them snapped up by the public. 

Muller was not concerned about this, or if he wms, he had 
his e^e on the profits At any rale life became easier for the 
fouiidrymen Gut as soon as that Cermau aunt came back on the 
scene e^Mjrlliing changed 

She nearl) had a fit when she saw Uncle Vajya’s btlle old 
woman. And she gave it to her nephew good and proper. 

“One of these days you’ll be putting your coachman or your 
cook on the table You'll shame the whole family’” 

Muller was not too well provided with brains of his own 
and he began to feel uneasy 

He even apologized to ht!> aunt, said it was an oversight and 
he would soon pul that ri^l 

And so the manager got a reprimand with strict orders to 
kick all the new-baked arUst5 out of the foundrv and ban their 
models for evermore. 

A fine thing to happen to master craftsmen I To be spat upon 
by that German Auntie Caroline and her nephew But Unde 
Vasya s little old woman got her own back. 
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Once Caroline bad a petition to make to somebody very im- 
portant in the government — somebody so high up in the -world 
that even she \vould ha^•e to koirtow. 

And there on his table, in the most prominent place, she 
saw Toropin’s o'vii ^vork. Caroline of course trould have said 
nothing about it if that very important person hadn’t asked her: 
“That comes from your foundries, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes. that’s ours.” 

“A fine bit of \rotk,” he said. “It seems to breathe.” 

And she had to agree. 

“Ja, Ja. A fine piece of work.” 

The next time she reel Uncle Vasya's little old -woman, was 
abroad. It might even have been in Paris. As soon as she saw it 
she began to talk nonsense. 

“It was a mistake er'er to pul a thing like that on the market. 
There’s nothing to it.” 

And auntie was very politely put in her place. “We can see. 
Madame, that you know nothing at all about such matters. The 
craftsman who made that pul life into It. Any who understands 
can see that.” 

And Caroline had to stomach it. And ivJien she came back 
her dear nephetv had a bone to pick with her. 

“You have put me in a most awkward position, Auntie dear. 
Nobody buys the models which you chose. The shareholders are 
grumbling and I don’t like whaTs being -written in the papers. He 
handed her a neivspaper. And tUere was an article there about 
our Kaslino figures. It said that the casting itself couldn’t he 
better but the models -w'ere good for nothing. And the article 
ended up by saying that whom’er chose Uie models didn t kno^v 
his business. 

“Either it's somebody with cast-iron brains or else it’s some 
old maid of German blood.” 
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Somebody was hinting at Caroline Maybe the fellow who 
wrote that article bad beard a thing or two from the foundry 
artisL« 

They say Muller-2ahomplslci madehtg efforts to find out '"ho 
wrote that article but he never did And after tins Caroline had 
to go from the foundry The other shareholders Insisted on it* 
And ever after that she would shale with fury when she saw any 
of Toropin’s work 

And what next’ Caroline began to be haunted by a little old 
woman made of iron. Wlien sbe was in the room by herself it 
would appear in the doorway and begin to grow. 

It threw off heal like a casting fresh from the mould, and 
It would give her a warning “Hey', you sourdough, watch out, 
or you’ll get burnt one of these days.” 

Caroline would huddle m a comer, raise the house, every 
body would come running but they never saiv anything 

And they say these frights wwe the death of her and so to 
the devil she went Her monument was cast at our foundry. It 
was a German idea of course, a thing with big wings but with 
no lightness to it Old Kutroieh had a look at the monument 
before they bronzed it, tried to puzzle out the inscription, and 
s:ud 

“You see, the angel’s laid an egg and is wondering whether 
to hatch tt out or wait a while ” 

After the revolution all the Muller -Zakomelslus who did not 
manage to get away were swept into that same devil’s hole 
Fifty years have gone by since Vasih Fyodorovich Toropin, 
the unlettered artist, departed ihia life, a man sorely wronged 
if ever there was one But his work lives to this day 

In different countries on wnling desks, on the shelves of 
museums sits that little old woman of iron, twisting a thread 
and smihng as though sbe is going to say a kind word 
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“Look, friend, at Grandmother Anne. I lived a long lime ago. 
Maybe my bones have crumbled to dust but the thread which 
I made might still be useful to my greatgrandchildren. They’ll 
see it and remember me with a kind word. She lived an honest 
life, tliey’Ii say, and even when she was old she wouldn’t sit 
idle. Or take Vasya Toropin. I knew him ivhen he was rvearing 
diapers because we are related and we were neighbouTS. He was 
only a cliild ivhcn be went to the foundry and he became a good 
craftsman. He had a good pair of eyes and hands of gold. The 
Germans did him -^vrong, they wanted to bury bis work in the 
•dirt. And what came of it? 1 sat here like somebody alive talking 
to you. keeping alive the memory of a craftsman — Vasili Fyodo* 
rovich Toropin.” 

So you sec, mates, work is lasting. A man dies but his work 
.remains. You think about it and you'll see the right way to live. 






Leonid Sobolev 


His SwEETiiEAnx 


w "p BENEVER L\iim was on duly m the v,ard wc ^vere 
Vy in eroellent spifils AffectKJnate and glowing with 
^ ■ life, she would flu noiselessly jnto the ward in the 

morning in her soft little slippers, like a ray of sunshine. Her 
cheeks still tingled with the hnght cold flame of frost, her 
laughing, guileless eyes spatkied and daticed, and the legless 
major in the last bed icTanably exclaimed* 

“‘A maiden's cheeks are brighter than roses. ’ Lyuba, 
never say die, is it’” 

“Absolutely’” she would answer in a clear, ringing voice 
as she hlcvf on her frost-rvipped fingers 
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Placing her hands behind her bade, she ^^•ouid snuggle up 
against the big black stove — a slim Avfalte creature Avhose expres- 
sion of businesslike gravity was as delightful arid touching as 
a child's. While she was warming her hands she tvould chatter 
away a mile a minute abont everything: about tlie morning ■war 
bulletin, about tvhat happened with the damp firewood, about 
tvhat was cooking in the kitdien for dinner, about yesterday’s 
mo\’de. And little by little the moaning in tbe ^^■a^d ^^■ouId 
quieten do\\m, faces, contorted witli pain, would brighten, the 
palHngly dreary hospital air of tbe war freshened, sorro^v gre'v 
lighter, and thoughts looked up and smiled. 

Then she would place her slender fingers on her neck to 
see whether they \vere warm enough, wrinkle her little nose in 
a preoccupied ^vay, sweep Uic ward with an experienced eye de- 
ciding where to start, and tlicn begin her rounds. 

She did everything srdftly and geidly — she ^^•ould wash a 
man’s hair without spilling a drop of water on the pillow, 
straighten a dressing that liad slipped, write letters for those 
who were unable to do so, immediately notice if a patient took 
a turn for Uie tvorse and send for the doctor, fight tootli and 
clatv for the life of a rvonnded man in his hour of crisis, comfort 
those who seemed to ha\’e lost all rest and lull them into tran- 
quil and healing sleep. 

We were all fond of her, and perhaps, ^vc ^vere all in love 
'viih her. But jealousy was not allowed into our ward. And if in 
a free moment Lyuba sal donm at a man’s side to plaj- a game of 
‘Old Jlaid,” we all knew that on that day he must he feeling 
ivorse than the rest of us. 

On this day I tvas by right the first to play cards. I had 
not slept the night before, upset about things that have nothing 
to do witli this stoiy, and in the morning I could only manage 
to grimace in the spinhl.ince of a smile in reply to her greeting. 
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II Has amazing how l>iis young wonjan, little more than a girl, 
immediately sensed somelhing wrong in another’s soul. She had 
jusr glanced at me, and yet, when slie had finished her rounds, 
she unerringly walked o\er to my bed i«lli a pack of cards m 
her hand 

But we did not ha’ie a gaioe Iltt childlike mouth drooped 
bitterly, her merry eyes were sad, and suddenly it seemed to me 
that she was very, very old. The cards lay untouched on 
the white blanket, the ten of spades — symbol of sorrow — 
storing blackly up at ns, and we began to talk, softly and un 

reservedly 

Her husband, a captain in the tank forces and a man of 
great courage which already won him a decoration, had been 
reported inissuig For a whole month she had been unable to 
trace him For a long roonlh this young woman had brought 
sunshine into our ward, and all the time her soul was heavy 
Within her and her heart ached; at night she would cry aoftly 
ia her room at the dormitory, trying not to wake her friends 

The previous day she had found an old friend of her bus- 
band’s, a high ranking lank officer He had taken her hand'and 
said 

I shan t tty to fool you, Lyuhi, Pavel has remained in 
cnemy-occupied territory The others broke through, but he did 
not return ” He had squeezed her hand to keep her from crying 
and said’ “Courage, Lyuba’ He may return. You understand — 
you mun wait. Of course, waiting is a great art I promise to 
tell you when there’ll he no need to wail any longer ’’ 

1 looked at her and tned to find in myself the strength of 
character fins woman possessed. In face of her sorrow 1 forgot 
my own, but I could not find in my clumsy, awkward and selfish 
male soul the words of comfort and hope which she so lavishly 
hostowed on us all 
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The iJiajoT in llie last bed groaned. 

Lyuba jumped up and rushed ovear to liiiu. Once again lier 
eyes were as they had been before. The hurt, her own hurt made 
"■ay before that of anollicr. And no one in the tcard sa^v how- 
great a burden of sorrow lay on faer slim girlish shoulders. 

Soon after, I was transferred temporarily to another iiospi- 
talj but two tveeks later I w’as back in the familiar Avard. IMany 
of the old patients \rere no longer there, and new Abounded had 
arrh'ed. In the bed next to mine I saW' a big motionless dummy 
made of bandages. 

It Avas a tankman Avho had been set'crcly burned on tlic face 
and ebest. EA’erytbing dial could possibly burn on a human face 
had been burned on his: hair, eyebrows, eyelashes, and tlie skin 
itself. From the Ai'hite gauze the bulging dark leostis of huge 
goggles leered ominously. The glasses kept out the light, pro- 
tecting the miraculously spared eyeballs from contact with the 
bandages. 

Beneath them a slit for the mouth hod been skillfully and 
cunningly made. From this slit came human speech — the only 
conveyer of his thoughts and sensations. 

The tankman was fighting against harroAA-ing and protracted 
pain. He suffered tortures Avlien his dressings lA’ore changed, but 
lie Avanted to live. He wanted to live, and once more fling Itim- 
self into llie fray. This Acill to live seethed in the tongue-tied 
indistinct speech that came from his scared lips. 

He loA'cd to talk. In his dark and soHiar)- world he thirsted 
for companionship. The Avords that issued from the motionless 
roll of bandages Acere imiflled and strange, but after I had learned 
to distinguish these wounded, broken AVords. I could make 
out stories of valour, haired and A'ictory, the din of battle and 
contact Avith death, heard hopes and dreams, confessions and 
beliefs — everj’tliing that a man of lAv«nty-tAvo Avho avqs fleeing 
2t— M24 
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from the spectre of solitutfe could po-^siblj tell a friend A friend, 
for bj nigbl we iud become fast fncnil». tltc way men swi 
denly rio during battle or illness 

1 woke up before dawn, when it W3» still quite dark. The 
ward was breathing heaiilj, ond from time to time a groan tut 
through this alarming breatliing of strong male bodies that bad 
been broken m battle And becau'C no noiseless wliUe shadow 
glided rapidl) towards that groan 1 knew that Lytibt was not 
on dull Fcn>a. the oilier nurse, a plain woman no longer young, 
who tired quicklj and often dored during the night in her chair 
h) the stove, was prohahly nn duly. 1 got up to go out into the 
hallway for a smoke, and the tankman, hearing me move, asked 
me for a dnnV lit sounded strangely like “ginV ) Afraid that 
1 might hurt hint, f wanted to wake the nurse, 

“Dont," he said “It’ll Lc all right ” 

1 caTcfully pouted a few mouthfuU of water llirougli a fun* 
nel into the opening in the bandages, and, of course, wet the 
gaute Very much embarrassed, I apologued 

“It’s all right.’’ he repeateil, and laughed, if ‘crieo of soft 
gasps could be called laughing “She’s the only one who knows 
how. . Makes you feel vou’rc drinking with >our own Iip', . ” 

“Who i« s/ie’” 

“My sweetlveait ’ 

And 1 heard an unusual |jle of love 

He spoke of a woman whom be bad never seen ond could 
not see He called her bv the old Russian alfcctionale name of 
duxhenXa * He bad called her that on the very first day, divining 
her great tenderness and warmth of heart, and he continued to 
call her tliat because his burned lips could not pronounce her 
name “It’s Lyuba, of course,” 1 ihouglU Her name would indeed 


• Little darting 
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sound strange coming from his mutilated lips; “Luha, Lyu- 
shah. . . 

He spoke of her %vilJi the greatest lendernefs and pride, and. 
strange to say. passion. Dreaming aloud, he pictured her to iiini- 
self. describing her face, her eyes, her .«mile. and I \ras amazed 
at this prevision of love. Lowering his \oice. he confessed that 
ho knew her hair, the fine, silky hair that tumbled from under 
her cap: once he had touched it when he had tried with his 
groping fingers to help her find the thermometer case which had 
fallen behind tlic night table. He spoke of her hands — so soft, 
strong and tender, which he had bold in his for hours, telling 
her about liimsclf. about his childhood, about the action he bad 
seen, about the tank t^'plosion. about In# solitude and the hor- 
rible life of a cripple that aAvatted him. 

He retold me all her words of comfort, all her tender words 
of hope, and her faitli ihot he wouhl be able to see. live and 
fight again. And it seemed to me that I could hear the voice of 
Ljniba lierself. Lowering liis voice to a bare wliisper. he told me 
tiiat toniorrots' was the decisive day: the professor had promised 
to remove lus goggles and had said that he might be able to see. 
He had not told this to dushenUn — what if lie should remain 
blind? He did not want her to suffer. Didn't he kntnv her face 
well enough as it was, so lovely and soft? Couldn't he see her 
eyes and the love iJjat shone in them? Tlien lltere w as snuiclhing 
else: she had talked him into a delicate operation which would 
restore his cvebrows. eyelashes, and fresh pink skin. He knew 
the price of pain he would Lave to pay for that new face, but he 
was willing to undergo anything for the sake of his sweetheart. 

Yes. his s^sccthcail. He repeated the word Avilh })ride. Her 
husband had fallen at the front: she was alone just as he was. 
and even niore unfortunate than he — he had onl)- lost liis face 
whereas she had lost her beloved. During the long nights they 
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had come to know each other well, nn<l love had come to this 
^vard where death stalked, life, brought by love, had helped 
him to take a grip on htmself. For there had been o time when 
he had wanted to shoot himself. Was it worth while living, 
with a face like his’. . 

“She told me ‘I don’t care what happens to j our face I love 
you and not your face, do you understand’’” 

And he wept I gathered this from the way his breast, now 
filled with happiness, heaved and his breathing became laboured 
Trying not to disturb him, I lay down quietly on jny bed and 
thought of Lyuba I wondered at her strange fate Tl’as this real 
love — the incTplicable love of a noble woman’s soul or deep 
compassion, v'hich is so often like love’ Or was it perbops com- 
mon sorrow, her great bereavement, or recaptured vision of her 
lost one — a tankman, a hero, a fighter’.,. I wailed impatiently 
for morning and the change of nurses so as to read the answer 
m Lyuba’s glance — eyes like hers were not hard to read With 
the«ft thniight* I dored off. 

I woke up late By the familiar vvard routine I could tell 
that the nurses had already changed, but Lyuba was not there 
I walked over to the tankman and asked bmi bow he fell. 

“Wonderful,” be repbed “SKc’s gone to find out about my 
dressing. Only listen here, not a word about the professor Will 
I really be able to see today 

1 could tell from his voice that he was smiling 
“You know her, don’t you’ She’s lovely, isn’t she’” 

“Yes, she is indeed,” 1 answered 

Again he spoke of how he would see her that day Tlien he 
suddenly fell silent and subdued, listening to the palter of soft 
slippers, it was remaTkable how he could distinguish them 
through the bandages that roufiled his head Or was it tbe.sensitive 
ear of love that heard’ 
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“It's her,’' lie said with infinite tenderness. “M)' dushenha.” 

I turned around. But it vas Fenya ivho came up; she had 
e\'idcntly been detained after hours. I wanted to put him right. 

“Hello. Fenya,” I said. “Ljaiba coining in soon?” 

“Oh. hello iherel” she said. “So you’re back with us again? 
Lyuba’s aivay — slie found her husband. He's M.'ounded.” 

She sat do\rn heside llie tankman. 

“Darling Kolya,” she said tenderly. “Bear up now — it's lime 
to change your dressings. . - .” 

He stretched out liis hand convulsively, and that hand of a 
soldier who had come to close grijis with death and was shudder- 
ing in antielpalion of puin. at once found its way into Fenya’s 
hand: obviously the change of dressing was agonising. She 
covered it ^vith her other hand, and there was a long, eloquent 
silence. She stroked his hand gcnily, played with his fingers, and 
in the eyes tliat gazed steadily at the dark goggles there glowed 
tlie warm, slow fire of love. 

r looked at Fenya's face, an ordinary face, wliich >re had 
glanced at indifferently m’cry day. The change in it astonished 
me. Elderly, tired, inspired hy the force of love, it was beautiful, 
the simple face of a Russian woman and mother, filled witli faith 
and sad tenderness. Tlien the tears welled up in her eyes and slie 
softly turned her he.nd aside to keep them from dropping on his 
hand. But sensing this light mo^•ement. he became alarmed. 

''Dushenha, dear, what is it?” 

And — amazing tiling — Fenya began to talk Navaciously and 
merrily, cheering him up with tender words, xvhile the tears 
slreamed do%rn her face and bitter grief twisted the moutli which 
uttered the light-hearted words. 'ITien her eyes turned to the door, 
and hopeless, silent miserj- filled them. I followed her gaze: a 
i^'lieelcot ^\•as being rolled in. I understood her tears. She ivas 
anticipating tlie approaching pain. 
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The tankman «a* placed in llie wheelcot and Fenja i\alked 
L) hi» side, hoMing Viis hand I them ool into ihe hall She 
stopped at the door of the surgcr) Her strength deserted her, 
and leaning her head again*-t the door jamh she let her tears 
flow freeh I touched her on the shoulder. She raised her e'es 
to mine. 

"The professor told me this morning . . The professor 

She could not speak 

"I knnn ' I replied. “But uhj do yon upset yourself before- 
hand’ I m sure he mil see.” 

She shook her head as though in great pain 

“Thars jnsl it — he mil see me... What does he nant vith 
a woman like me’. . UTij did he hare to make it all up? Why 
did he hale to let bts imagination run nild’. .. 'Loiely, loie 
1>’ . Oh, leaie me alooe’” she suddenly ga«ped and pressed 

her ear to the door of the surgery. 

I could hear the professor’s cheerful To'icet 

’That’ll do for the first tune. Ju*l another week in darkness 
for yool” 

Fenya turned deathly pale with the ternble pallor of despair, 
and walked rapidly down the hall Nobody has tier seen her In 
the hospital since Later we Teamed that she had gone back to her 
home town 
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HEllE WEKE Jweive of tfiem. and they ^^•ere 
around in ihe told coUeclive-farni granary, 
in by a huge padlock. To ihcir ears came tiic 
>f ills snow under ihe heavy bools of the sentry. 

“We’re in for a mighlly cold spell now. all riglit.' 
aid. breaking the silence which weighed doum on 
hem. 

They were silent because they were all tliinking of o 
he same thing. That morning they had been asked: 

“Ti’ho of you arc Communists?*’ 

Thc\' had remained silent. 


silling 

locked 

crunch 


” Fetis 
all of 
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“WVII, all right, tlimk ti o»er,** llic ofiitor had ctprcs- 
siiel) clapping Ins hand to the holster of his parabelluin pun. 

There "cre mo CommuniMa in the silloge' Zabolkin, the liead 
of the collectuc lann, and Vatilich, the Porl) organiicr. Zahol- 
Lin '^a% c'ceculed by the CtYmans in ihc morning on the common, 
til plain sight o! the collective fanners 

ZaliQlkia liad been a £tal»ar( giant and os strong as an ox. 
lie could lift a hors^*. he would stoop tinder the animaV* ScUy, 
flowl] straighten out, and vith a grunt would rai<c the horse 
clear off the ground on his massive shoulders — the animal frant- 
ically kicking its legs about. . The day before, Zobolktn had 
thrown his foot out of yoinl while dragging a trtiek. out of the 
mue, and so he had not been able to takf to the woods. He had 
been hound by the legs to one lank, and by the arms to snothcri 
snd at a signal the tanks had hurtled forvsard in opposite di> 
rections Zabolkin had liad time only to roor out: 

‘Tarewell, Lrolhers’” 

And for the rest of llieit lives everybody would remember 
Ills eyes— •great' black bottomless pools, nnd .«o stem that Fetis 
thought. “Dead or alive, that man wil) hold you tp accounll" 

Every single person there fell that Zabolkin had riveted his 
eyes on him — -in the same way as when you loot at a portrait; 
the eyes serni to be fixed straight on you wherever you move 
if you take a few step* to the left, the eyes follow you inexorable 
to the left And Felis felt rnminced that Zabolkin bad stared 
straight at him, sternly, reproachfully, as if to saV‘ 

'Eli, Fetis, Fells' If you had only been quicker about feteb- 
ing me that board to shove under the wheel of ihe truck, instead 
of scratching t!ic back, of your liead, 1 wouldn’t have thrown my 
fool o.it of Joint ard been taken prisoner by ihe Germans and 
had to suffer such horrible torture . " 

And when he recalled all this,' Fells said out loud: 
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“A board. ... If Td only A board 

Some o£ the eleven men eyed Felis in perplexity. As for 
VavUich, tlie Party organizer, he shifted his crutches and raised 
his head. Meeting Vavilich’s lowering glance, Felis thought; 

“And he’s ready to chetv my head off for me, too.” 

In point of fact Vavilich ■\\’as regarding him ^|.•ith an un- 
friendly stare, knitting his black brows. Felis dropped lus eyes, 
thinking: 

“W'here does the cripple gel his magic power from? Look at 
him; just a bag of bones. But if he sets his eyes on you. you’re 
a goner.” 

Vavilich lost the use of bis legs about tv> o years before. They 
were carting seed grain front the elevator one spring. Tiie road 
tvas B mess, Uie hollows were floeded. Tlie liorses fell through 
the ice. and the sacks of precious wheat — they were full of some 
sort of rare seed — ^bcgaii to sink. It was then that '\'avilich 
jumped into the icy water and started hauling out tie sacks. The 
others sprang in after him, and only Feds remained on the 

hank . . . 

From that lime on Vavilich liad to use crutches, but in liis 
eyes there appeared that unquenchable powerful light, and Felis 
was ashamed and afraid to meet those eyes. . . . 

Vavilich sat there stooped over, tliinking intensely. He had 
no doubt i)ul that the Germans wonld execute him too, and it 
was now important to settle one thing: what good had he done 
on eartii? — he. a member of the Communist Party? Vith what 
unuttered ihoiighls and feelings would those eleven men bid him 
farewell? And was there such a one among them who would 
point him out to the enemy? 

In his mind Vavilich went over them all. one by one. He 
had gotten to know them well in the last fifteen years, and he 
could tel] exactly wliat lay closest to the heart of each one of 
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them-ju'l as the pebbles are \L«ibIe as lhe> lie on the bottom 
of a clear lake 

There was Grandad Danila, a pnn> withered old fellow, rub- 
bing his bare chilled feel witli his bands— the Germans had taken 
Ins felt boots from him Th^ old man’s skinny legs were hairy 
and knotted with blue tein> His son Timosha was a batter) 
commander at the front The Germans would not be able to force 
one word out of a man wh€>«e son was fighting in defence of 
Ins countrj 

And 3ilaxiin Sa^el)e\^eh, the field brigade leader — lie would 
hold up stoically under ani tortures, and die if need be When 
Vavilich had spoken to him about joining the Part), Mavm 
had said 

“I’m not worth) of that Wbal kind of a soul does s Com* 
munist ha\e to ha\e’ It has to be big enough with room for 
eser)thiiig that is fine and grand m human life'... I’d best 
mind m) onions and sec to ibe crops” 

And Maxim had been enomously pleased to learn that there 
was such a thing as non»Party Bolaheviks, BoUhcMks outside ol 
the Bolshevik Par'y 

“That means me'” he had said 
..Next to him sat Ivan Turliclikin — a colourless personal- 
ity, you might sa), but he was a fnend of Maxim's, and he would 
follow Maxim through fire and water. 

And so, one after another, Vavilich went over ten of them 
in his mind, and not one of them could he suspect of doing the 
treacherous deed that the Gennans were counting on 
Remained only the last man — ^Fela Z)ablikoT 
Fells was a sullen fellow, alwa)s dissatisfied wilh everybody 
and everything No matter what projetT was afoot at the collect- 
ive farm, he would always grumble cruslil) 

“Adcing us to turn our pockets inside out again, huh?” 
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Wien came liis house, dragging his legs after 

him \vitii diflicultj’. Fetis gave him an ungracious \veicoiiie: 

“Wiat’s it for this lime: aneraft. or for the Negroes?” 

In his speecties, one of Vavjlidi’s favourite expressions was: 

‘‘That’s Iiow Tve iive. But now you take the N^rocs. . . 

Aiiff once it happened that Fetis yelled out: 

■‘Wiat do we want io takechem for?" — and then be got up 
and lieadcd for the exit. It was after this particular scene that 
Vavilich made the trip to life house and read him a lecture on 
the Slate and the duties of a citizen, and after nil was said and 
done Fetis subscribed for the loan. And what ? more, he fished 
out his grimy leather wallet right then and there and paid in 
full, taking a long time to count and recount the rnonoy. spitting 
on his thumb to separate the paper notes. 

“You know ^rIJal, Fetis, you’re just ^ gnarled and knobby 
bircli.” Va^•IIich once said, losing patience witb liirn. 

Gnarls and knobs — those were the growths covering a birch 
tree, with every fibre of wood intertwined and crossed like the 
threads in a tangled mass ©( twine, lough and unyielding so that 
neither axe nor saw could faze it. 

“In all these years I haven't been able to put any polish on 
him." Vavilich thought billerlj’. gazing at Fetis. 

As for Feti.«, he wa? going around, squatting first beside one 
and then beside another, wbUpexing something in each man s 
car. his sheepskin Cap pulled down low over his eyes. There he 
"'as 's'hisjicring into Maxim’s ear, but Msxim shook his head, 
and craved him off with bis hand. 

‘‘Get away!’’ he said stcmly. “So dials wliat you thought 

up! 

Everybody heard his words. 

“Talking them into giving me away. ’ Vavilich ihouglil. and. 
preparing for the inevitable, he said to himself; 
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“Well. Vavilich, give an account of AOiirself what ha>e >ou 
done in this here village lor the last filtecn years?” 

Yavjhch looked around agam at tlie men sitting m the gran- 
ary, and suddenly it occurred to him that before he had come 
here these men had not been the same people he saw today. Fit 
teen years ago Masini had walloped Grandad Danila for picking 
up some apples that the wind had blown off one of Maxims 
apple trees and tossed oier the fence into the old man’s garden. 
And the following year Grandad Danila had wrung the neck of 
one of Maxim’s chickens when he caught it in Ins garden. Yet 
these two men had worked shoulder to shoulder putting up the 
humped bridge, and had told each other off for not watering 
the collective farm’s horses on tune Now llicy were all members 
of one rich, closely knit family And VaviHeh felt a great glad* 
ness spread over him at the knowledge that this was the work 
of his hand, his heart, that »U this was implanted in the bouIs 
of men at Oie cost of Kis own health, that he had done his duty 
as a Communist with honour ... 

And, supporting himself on his crutches, he creaked his way 
over to the door in order to peer through o narrow crack and 
for the. last time look at the world that was so dear to him 

Fctis was sitting near the door. Seeing Vavilich heading m 
hi3 direction, he shrank away and preaeed into the corner. It 
was dark here, from Ins vantage point he watched Vavilich — 
and OP his face there appeared that same wonderment that had 
been there when Vavilich hod sprung into the wry water, while 
he, Fetis, had stood on shore, not understanding how anybody 
could plunge mio the icy rivet, stand there up to Ms chest and 
haul out sacks of grain which did not belong to him personally 
Vavilich peered through the crack, his fare was illuminated 
by a sort of inner light, and he smiled as a man smiles down 
at his own offspring. 
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And when Vuvilich hobbled away, Felis felt a burning curi- 
osily lo know wiial il was the Party organizer bad 5ceii llirougb 
the narrow crack. He got up, glued one eje to the opeiiiug, and 
stood stock-still. 

There was Ins house, its roof piled high trith snotv, and 
above it rose the lop of .a birch tree. .And the roof, and the birch 
tree covered with iioar-frost, and tlic tip of the arm-like lever 
of the well — everything was aglow with a rosy-golden flush 
shed hy the selling sun. .All this FcUs had seen every day, it 
was .all as unchanged and still as ever, hut at tlic same time it 
was all new and unrecognizable. The snow on the roof scintil- 
lated and glillcrcd with n myriad of coloured sparks, twinkling 
brighter, growing dim. .niid then assuming a lilac hue} and the 
crow tracks were dark, like embroidery on a linen cloth. The 
long branches of the birch tree hung low. like a fringe of while 
gold, and liic tree looked like sente lissome beauty ivith a fluffy 
white scarf ihro'vii over her shoulders. . . . And that was exactly 
tvhal Tanya used to look like when she went out into the street on 
itolldays, and all the young blades pressed about her, sighing and 
tr)-ing lo guMS ^vhich of them would be the lucky dog lo tvin old 
man Fetis' daughter. . . . Bnl Tanya was no more, nothing was 
left — the Germans had taken her away, nobody knetv where. . . . 

And only now. ^v-b»le peering through the narrow crack, did 
Fetis understand llinl he h.ad possessed cveryOiiug necessary for 
a in.iH to be Imppv on earth. And he peered and peered, unable 
to tear his eyes from the crack, panting heavily the ivay a man 
does %vhen be is carrying a weighty burden. 

Suddenly he felt someone’s eyes on him. He turned around 
and met Vaviiich's stare — the same large black stern eyes that 
Zabotkin bad fixed on him in that last instant of Ids life. 

But in these eyes shone sometliing else, something piercing 
.ind cold, which made Felis sliiver. 
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“Is lie realh afraul I’m going to gne him away"''” Fetis ex- 
penwced a horrible Bcnsation Ovcccorac vidi confusion, he 
turned haclc again to crack. 

There was ihe street he had trodden his whole life long, 
never noticing its hcaut) On the pond in the distance glistened 
the newly foimcd icc its surface a bare plit*cring expanse, gone 
was the ringing laughter of children, and the resonant clink, of 
ice skates The scliool building stood dark and forbidding, turned 
mto a torture-chamber hj the Germans Some soldiers yvere 
hacking down the willows planted around the pond — ns though 
there was not enough wood for them in the fore«t. . . On the hill 
stood the windmill, motionless, ib broken arms spread helplessly 
apart — the source of the bnght and clean light that had burned 
in every house and even m the bams was dead now The cheer- 
lul throb ol the electric threshing machine was gone, and, like 
a ship gripped fast m die ice, the combine stood Mack and rust- 
ing an the field 

Fells recalled the diflicultics they liad had to overcome m 
order to get all this started and growing, and how they had 
grumbled, many of them, and loudest of uU he lumscif — not 
because he was set against il, not at all. but becaute that was 
his nature, he could not help “throwing his weight around” and 
crabbing, although everybody was fully aware that he would 
pitch in with the best ol them be helped dig the pond, plant 
the willows, ami build the liuraped bridge And never had this 
world, built hy the sweat of his hrow, seemed so dear to him, 
as la that bitter moment of captiv^y, when he looked out through 
the tinj crack in the door of the granary And still more bitter 
was it to see in Vavilith’s eyes Uiose piercing knives of suspicion 

“Everybody is a Commumst in our village!”— that was how 
they had to answer the Germans' But when Felis told that to 
^faxim. he brudied the suggestion aside m that case the Ger- 
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mans would kill them all! You had lo think up some way to stay 
alive, and not give Vavjlich away, and also not to go hack on 
Communism, and at tlie same lime to keep your pride before 
the Germans, not crawl! Maybe the best thing tvas to stand firjn 
and let tltem think there were no Cornmimists in the village at all. 

Grandad Danila said it was all one to him if he died or not; 
he was ready to accept the tortures in store for Vavilieh and 
tell the Germans he was a Communist. But nobody would listen 
to tlrat. because what sort of a Communist could Grandad Danila 
make himself out to be? — he rvas barely able to stand up. 

. . . Fells peered through the cranny at the dying ^^•inter day, 
eagerly drinking in with his whole soul the life that was there 
beyond his reach and for tlrat very reason so desirable to him. 
He drank it all in — with its bitterness and its joy. witli its wor. 
ties about the aSnlts of tlic Stale and about the distant Negroes, 
with its tireless labour on the collective field and its noisy 
meetings of nn evening, with the aches and pains that wracked 
«very joint and the merry drinking boul& at the autumn feasts. 
Everything was good in that fading world. . . . 

The snow crunched under the boots of the German senlinnl, 
and Fclis peered llirough the crack and thought: 

‘T should have looked sooner. . . . "K^iat a tluck*skiilled slo:v- 
witled lout. . . 

Then he came up to Varilich and, touching him with hands 
unaccustomed to caressing, blurted out: 

“You're most likely chilled Well, don't worry, it's all 

right... . Here, take these.” and he extended his gloves lo him. 

There was a chinking noise at the padlock. A German flung 
open the door and yelled, making a sign for them to come out. 

They were lined up in front of the school. And .nil of tliem 
stared straight at the new school wing, and each one of them 
recognized the logs \vliicli he had hewn and shaped Iiis nxe. 
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An officer came out on tlie porch and down the steps He was 
an elderly man with cold grey eyes and lips that were curled con- 
temptuously. 

“Communists, step ouH” he sard, puffing a cigarette 

Twelve men stood motionless, silent, while Fells searched 
with his eyes for the birch and examined the knobs and gnarls 
on its trunk, that from afar resembled a rook’s nesL 

“Gnarled and knobby . . . Well, so what' A gnarled birch is 
stronger than an oak," he thought quickly, hw bps moving At 
that mitaul m his cars again sounded that lary drawl* 

* Communists, step out'” 

Fetis strode forward and, sUrmg straight into the cold grey 
eyes of tlie enemy, answered loudly* ’ 

“Here we are'” 

The officer took a notebook out of his pocket. 

‘‘Narie’” 

Fetia opened his mouth wide, inhaled the frosty air, and, 
straining his throat, shouted m a hoarse voice* 

“Felis Zyahhkov' Thai’s me'” 

He was surrounded by soldiers and led off to the wall of the 
school building He stood there, erect and as though grown taller 
and more burly shouldciod and handsome He stood there, and 
gazed at the birch where it was covered hy the knobs and gnarb 
that resembled a rook’s nest. 

Tile eleven men gazed at Iiim, their faces at once radiant and 
shadowed with alarm And Maxim said softly* 

“He’« worths 
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^ HE TV AS AN obslinale schooner. Before finally shut- 
ting off her engine and hanging out fenders, tlie 
Kabe-Maru played a game of lude-and-seck, taking 
cover behind a cliff. When lliis dodge.faiicd. she began to thrash 
about the hay like a hooked CTd. Then folio^ved an idiotic race 
around hvo islets, and attempts to lead the Smyeli onto the reefs, 
to ram us u-itli her prow. lo jostle us with her stem. In a uord. 
ahe resorted to all the petty ruses in her arsenal. 
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Protecting the Smyeh’s hull from risky collisions, Koloskov 
steered us on a course paraUcl witlt the Kohe-Marii. 

Wc were wet to the skin, raging mad and most sincerely 
wished the schooner at the bottom of the sea. Bosun Guiorov, >vho 
for the past hall bout had hcen standing on the forecastle with 
a boat hook, voiced this reasonable desire, and got an immediate 
reprimand from the commander 

“And then call in deep-sea divers to question them?” grum- 
bled Koloskov “Aha, they’re cornered! They see the game's 
up” 

At last he was atle'lo slide up to the Japanese boat and two 
of our men Sprang onto her deck , 

"A'onnitji tvo' Coodda>'” said the chastened skipper 
He stood on the forecastle near the winch, bowing low 
The nets were empty. The holds glistened with the scales o! 
former catches And the crew, lo a man, veas dressed in fresh 
coveralls still unriimpled by use The high rubber bools (witli* *• 
out 8 single patch) fastened on top to their bells gave the fisher- 
men a sturdy, even military, appearance. 

We found the radioman, sullen and obstinate, in a lean-to 
next to the skipper’s cabin. This little man in a stnped 
jersey had locked himself in and was tapping off Morse 
messages so fast that one would think the Kobe ilforu was sink- 
ing. 

Putting the radio town under lock and seal, wc lined the 
Japanese along the rail The milltar) bearing of these “fisher- 
men” wao really amazing Judging by their carriage and the 
military precision of their movements, they were as familiar with 
the Arisaki* as with the kavasaki •’v 


• Japanese army nfle 

*• FishiBg motor boats 
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Under the linoleum on the floor of the skipper s cabin we 
found a Mauser, bvo Zeiss cameras, a •theodolite, a box of photo- 
graphic plates ahd other “fishing tackle."' 


The last to be found was tracing paper uitli some plans draira 
on it in a free hut skilful and firm hand. 

The Japanese refused outright to proceed to headquarters 
under their own poiver, so we had to lake tlieni in to^^'. They had 
already managed to place some bits of cork and felt iu different 
parts of the fuel mains. 

Ordering the crew down into the orlop aud making fast the 
towline, we dragged llie schooner out of the bay \4-ith some 
effort. 

• • ■ It grcAs* noticeably cooler. The waves rose higher and the 
W'hilecaps scattered into spray, ^’ow and again the Smyeli pitched 
into a vrave, and the water flew noisily over the pilot’s bridge, 
stinpng our hands and faces. 

The blood-red sky pToraked a difficult voyage. There was a 
squally head trind, and the short, taut towline vibrated at our 
stem. 

Halfway to headquarters the Smyeli began to pitch, ^ ater 
frothed on deck all the time now. Ko longer a free agent be- 
cause of the rigid tmviinc, the schooner rolled and tripped up 
against the crests as she dragged after us. The Kobe-Mnru prob- 
ably had a worse time than we, for the rope prevented her from 
rising freely ivith the waves. 

Soon ive could only make out the breakers folloiving in our 
■wake. 

Tile shore which had been looming up darkly on the right 
disappeared. Tlie low runflile and hiss of the boundless waters 
-muffled the throbbing of the engine. A squall struck llie cutter 
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%vHh such foice that il tote the btidge latpauhn mto shreds and 
ripped the cover off the dingh>. 

Shaking and groaning under the heavy blows, the SmjeU 
progressed slowly through the darkness There was not a star 
or a light to be seen The commander ordered the searchlight 
turned on and went to the stem to inspect the towline. 

I was at the wheel when Koloskov returned to the bridge, 
and 1 heard him mutter under hu breath tn an effort to con- 
vince himself 

‘The deriP He won't melt. Of course . . ” 

We were thinking the same thing Behind us, on the deserted 
deck o{ the schooner, stood two of our men bosun Gutorov and 
machinist’a apprentice Kositsyn. Gutorov could be relied on. He 
was quick and as hard as nails, and had a good head on hia 
shoulders He came from the village of Kerba, known iur lU 
fishermen and him*ers. and was more firmly rooted on a ship’s 
deck than a bollard But Kositsyn worried us Mail) a time we 
had dragged him on deck from the engine room, hmp, green, 
with glazed eyes On shore he livened up and displayed the 
common sense and tenacity o! the peasant, but at «a he grew as 
soft as hardtack dipped in hot lea What could be done about 
It ]£ the plainsman could stand neither the roll of a ship nor the 
dampness’ 

To calm the commander I saidt 

“He'll be all right. Out m the fresh air it’ll be easier.” 


*kes? I think so too,” said Koloskov, and then immediately 
changed his tone. “What’s all this’ What are you talking about? 
•\re you at the compass or rn a pub’” 

We were already near Uglovoi Lighthouse when the sailor 
at \W twwl.ne ei',ed twit 
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I suddenly felt the cotter mo^-ing at a suspiciously liich 
speed, turned, and sau- the bow wares quickly vanishing behind us. 
Out of the darkness came KofeifsjTi's voice, muffled by a squall: 
...rade Coamanderl ...mrade ... andet!’’ 

It was imposyble to make out what else he was shoulina. 
and we didn’t even try. Veering sharply, the Smycli \vent to the 
aid of the schooner. 

The searchlight quickly found tlie Kobe~Maru. Amidst tlic 
black waters she shone like a moth — then the ray circled round 
her and settled on the waves. Suddenly Koloskov. the signalman 
and I shouted all together: “Stand from under!” 

Two men were floundering in the slonn-crared tvaters. They 
were fighting. The crests beat them mercilessly bxit they continued 
to struggle. 

Grappling and gasping, each tried to puli tlic other under. 
The searchlight blinded them but still Uicydidnot let go. Now nnd 
again the w’oves bore the swimmers high above us, over the rum- 
bling, groaning sea, then dropped them, but they continued to fight. 

The sea separated them but they ruslied at each otlier again. 

Wlien rve approached the scene of battle and threiv out a line, 
only one of them grabbed it. . . . 

It ivas Gutorov. 

Bleeding, exhausted, he lay face downward and muttered: 

‘Kosalsyn’s alone — on the schooner.” 

‘Full speed ahead!” Koloskov ordered. 

“.Aye. aye, sir! Full speed ahead!” came the echo from the 
engine room. 

The Smyeli trembled but did not budge. 

“Engine room!" 

Sacbfcov made an inaudible reply. The water bcliind the stern 
ivas churned ^vhite. the hull shook and creaked as it strained for- 
ward— yet We crawled at the rate of a floating crane. 
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Koloskov ordered ua to mapect the screw. A rope wos hold- 
ing us back A huge, e'voBen lamp o! it was trnihng along be- 
hind our stern, cutting down our speed and manocuvrabillt)'. Prob- 
ably a whole coil of sturdy Manila cordage had been washed 
olT the schooner's deck, and a hundred metres or so had wound 
itself around our screw when the cutter ran into it. 

We stopped the engine and got into the Water to hack oil 
and untangle the knots Meanwhile the bosun, his teeth chatter- 
ing, reported ivhnt had happened on the achootier. 

Kosiisyn was At the wheel I va& examining the towlme 
Just then a wa\e smashed the glass in die deck-house At the 
sound 'he Japanese made an attempt to get on deck- I ran to 
the orlop and secured the door with an oar — the catch was rather 
weak All of a sudden a ‘fisherman* came crawling out of some 
opening, maybe the tope box. If© nunaged to cut the towline 
ivith a knife and tried to trip me up. Just then the schooner 
heeled over . 

Gutoroir did not know what had happened to Kosilsjn. He 
gulped a glass of vodka, tied a rope around his waist and crawled 
into the water again, because no one else could remain under- 
water for mote than half a rnmutc. 

ITe cleared the screw but continued to roll about in the same 
place, for the shaft had been lorn off and the propeller-boss was 
loose The engine panted like a balled beast, and the Smyeh 
could not even poll out against the wind ... 

The Smyeli became a plaything of the waters while the 
schooner moved farther and farther away. The searchlight reached 
^5 far as the trucks of the masts, which kept nodding m all 
directions at the sea-likc small, light blades of grass amid>f 
the angry waters These too finally disappeared from sight 
ft s hardly worth trying to recall how we spent that night. 
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enough. And in tlie hold a motor pump and four hand donhere 
were kept going all the time. 

Tlie sea smashed all the Avasliboard* from the bridge to the 
capstan, swept Qie dinghy overboard, and to top it all, broke 
the glass of the searchlight, badly culling signalman Sashin. 

At daybreak ive saw a mutilaled cutter and malicious, dull- 
, grey waters. 

Her siren screaming, the icebreaker Truvor came up. Kolos- 
kov, glummer than the sea, turned away from the Truvor and 
ordered a towline prepared. 

At dawn our whole detachment was on its feet. Without ^rait- 
ing for our return to port the commander of the brigade had 
«at out ais cullers and a wing of aircraft. Foot and cavalry 
patrols trent Isoulli, searching ever)' cove for the schooner. 

That same day, after replacing the propeller shaft and screw, 
we again took to sea. The storm had died down; the boriron was 
clear. But not a single fisherman for a sirelcl) of a hundred miles 
to the south of Cape Sobol bad seen the liehu of the floundering 
schooner. 

Only on the fourth day did we learn what had happened to 
the Kobe-Mani. Here’s the story of Kositi)^^ adventures, 

o H < 

‘Comrade Commander!” cried Kositsyn. 

There "was no answer. The schooners hull rujuhled under the 
bloivs of the waves. The water on deck hissed as it met the sea. 

He cupped his hands and cried out again into the darkness, 
•o^vards the whiiecaps gleaming in the wind: 

“Comrade Command — er!“ 

Kos itsyn was alojze on the wet deck illumined only by silvery 
fonm. He was seized with a fierce longing to hear his comrades’ 
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“Wliat?” asked the skipper quickly. “What do you want’” 
“That’s my business Now* raise the jib!” 

They looked straight at each other, then the skipper 
turned and walked slowly to the masL Kositsyn replaced his 
revoUer. 

A low fog stretched off the starboard down to the ^ery 
horizon From time to lime they could hear the distant thun- 
der of the surf As always in shallow places, the rollers were 
huge. 

“\W11 smash up,” thought Kositsyn. “Sure to smash up “ 
But when the jib rose the wheel began to obey him Kositsyn res- 
olutely turned the schooner toward the fog 

He was so chilled and so homesick for terra firma that he 
would have gladly hit the rocks, run into a shoal or even landed 
on the devil’s back itself, just so long as ibat back were steady. 
Furthermore, vnth the coming of dawn the danger of meeting 
a Japanese schooner increased 

Tlie skipper brought the sheet of the sail aft and Sat down 
on the w.Tshboard opposite Kositsyn He was very uneasy he 
kept turning and twistmg, listening to the roar of the surf To 
hear belter he even removed the kerchief he wore to protect 
hi9 ears from the wind Finally he blurted out 
“This sure dangerous” 

Kositsyn did not answer. The fog was rising He could see 
the high rollers, the shore and the dark green covering of the 
hills 

“Common sen«e is the weapon of the brave,” said the sldp* 
per hurriedly. “If you like, we lower dinghy for you” 

I don’t nndersland Never learned Japanese” 

“Seems I speak Russian*” 

And to me it seems that the words are Russian but the idea 
w Japanese.” 
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Tie skipper looked at the youag. set face of the helmsman 
and inimediately eased oDi the ^ect. 

“Now there!” said Kositejn menacingly, mid the end of tlie 
I'ib \cas pulled up again. 

Land was close by, but the seven-foot breakers ivere nearer 
still. Kositsj-n stared over the skipper's hat at the hill, lost in 
thought. Too bad they were moving so slowly. She’d turn broad- 
side to shore, most certainly. '"Well now. hold ou!” he said to 
himself, pulling down hard on the wheel. 

"Don’t, Ivan!” shouted the skipper- 
"I know what Fm at! Leave me alone!*’ 

The skipper ran to the door, pushed out the oar, and all llie 
Japanese rushed up from the orlop to lire deck, yelling. 

The Kobe-Mani was being carried liglit into a bill, a dark- 
green hill covered with a grouth a.® curly as lambsivool. 

They dropped the anchor but the schooner bad already 
turned broadside to tlie ^ore and struck the rocks. Water mixed 
M'itli gravel thundered over the side and swept ofi the men. 


* m “S' 

They had come to Bird Island, a low mound of sand and 
stone surrounded by sullcui waters. KositsxTi realized it Just as 
soon as the sun cleared the fog. and Uie mottled mountains of 
the continent loomed up bQ'ond the strait. 

Everj-tliing could be seen from the lop of ibe hillr die shore 
fringed with noisy waves, the strip of pebbles and seaweed, the 
slicks on which wet linen hung, and even the barnacles on the 
bottom of the capsized Jtobc-il/orH- 

Thc sea breathed deeply and freely as it slapped genli> 
against the motionless schooner; patches of oil still gleamed 
on the sloping hilloivs. and mats bobbed up and down. 
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A bonfire wa« imobing doivn below Six half-naked Japanese 
were sitting around a pot, taking turns at the noodles and look- 
ing ivryly at the hill 

Ko«j£S}n took oB everyBaag but his shorts and his rerolver 
On land be felt far stronger than at sea, though the ecratcbes on 
bis shoulders still pained and he had a bitterish taste in his 
mouth from the sail water This was land, flot and Steady! 
Standing in the hreeae, he calmly turned now toward the prison- 
ers, now to the sea 

This island was Soviet He had been here on former cruises 
The> had come here sometimes for target drill, here they had 
gathered wild garho and seagulls’ eggs in their caps Let them 
whi'per among themselies at the pot: the schooner was tvrecked 
and thev couldn’t get >er) far away in their dinghy. 

’ITie pungent odour of the grass and the warm air sweeping 
over the rocks niaJe Kosits>n sleepy. Pulling on his trousers 
and damp monkey jacket, he decided to go around the island, 
following the shoreline 

A had husiness’ No sooner did his lega touch the sand than 
all his muscles began to ache, grow flabby and beg for mercy 
Exhausted by the stormy sea, Kosits)^ was all but ready to 
stretch out at the foot of the hill What’ Lie down’ He pinched 
himself pitilessly, and, dragging his feet, continued his pain- 
ful walk 

The island had no streams, no trees, no shade It was over- 
grown with a tough, curling grass Only birds inhabited it Black 
fnt pulTins rose up from the water, with diflicult) flew gome one 
hundred metres and dived into holex in the slope But the 
gulls soared high on their strong wings They boldly fought in the 
air and only occasionally came to rest on the very highest rocks 

The whole eastern side was cluttered vvith damp rubbish. 
Kositsyn examined it all wilb interest, and, practical peasant that 
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he was; gazed longingly at the forlorn wealth of the sea. There 
^^e^e dented, rust)- barrels, glass floats in corded neu. bottles, 
bamboo slicks, bits of netting, mats, the scarlet cla^^-s of crabs, 
stinking seaweed ^rilh bulbs atop every stalk, scraps of oars, 
rope, the crumbling bones of whales, pumice stone, boards 
bearing the namea of boats, life belts which had never saved 
anyone, starfish, jellyfish melliiig among the seaweed like lumps 
of ice in spring, rotting tarpaulin. 

Everything Avas dead, damp, covered witit salt crj-stals. 

Higher up, heyond this graveyard, stretclied heaps of diy 
white brushwood. Tliis gave Kositsv-n the idea of building a bon- 
fire, a tall smoke signal-fire which would be visible from sea 
both by day and by night. But when he approached the Japan- 
ese and asked tlrem to carry branches from the shore in the ridge, 
no one budged. The skipper didn't even want to share his match- 
)dth binj. 

‘‘Skosi mo vakarimasen,’' he laughed. 

Seven fishermen rverc sucking down their noodles w-ilh evi- 
dent relish. Tliey had ruanaged to temove from the sclioon- 
w and conceal under the seaweed a case of noodles and some 
packages of hardtack, and now they watched tlie hungry sailor 
ironically. 

^»o understand.’* the skipper trauslatcd graciously. 

Kositsyns face darkened. He could get along ^vithoiit water 
and without bread, since that concerned only himself. But match- 

. A bonfire must be lit. Narrowing his eyes, he said very 
guieilv: 

•■^gain back talk? Now then?!" 

Only then did the femile fade, and the skipper thre^v him a 
box of matches. 

^'i'hat to do with the “fisbenDcn** now w-as beyond KosifsjTi's 
comprehension. He ivas only iwcnty-lwo. knew' how to handle 
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engines and could find his waj b) a compass, but he had never 
been stranded on an island alone with Japan«ie. 

He did not, hoivever, worry ovemmch In his clean uniform 
and monkey jacket buttoned np to the lop, he fell that he was 
the one and only master of the land on which some suspicious 
“fishermen” were sitting around, smacking their lips with gusto 
Tile Japanese had to be put in their place right at the start. 
Particularly since the mainland lay only some two miles away 
from the island 

To put them in their place. . But bow’ He recalled Kolos- 
kov’s unhurried speech and manner of speaking at meetings with 
one arm behind his bark and the other m the lapel of his jacket 
He straightened up and said gnmiy: 

‘ Hey, there, mate! Make my stand clear to the crew You are 
now on an island That is No 1. There is not much land here, 
but all of It IS our land, Soviet land That is No. 2. So the rulea 
here will be our rules No going away without leave No tricks will 
be tolerated Be sensible and keep order If anything happens I 
will punish with all due seventy as commandant Any questions? 

“Yes,” said the skipper quickly. ‘‘You commandant? Good 
Then give orders us be fed First, give jicc, second — fish, third 
— dessert. Well’” 

He looked exultantly at Kosilsyn Imitating him, the entire 
crew turned to the sailor, but they did not stop eating. 

The commandant thought awhile, choosing lii$ words 

“I can’t promise you the nee,” he^aid gravely. ‘TTien, you’ll 
liaie to wait a bit for the fish But you’ll get your desserts With- 
out fail. And a double dose too ** 

Kositsyn had to gather the brushwood himself Nine times 
he Went down to the shore and nine times he carried to the top 
of the hill armfuls of branches as bare as horns and washed 
Vy tVie sea. 
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He lit a bonfire immediately.but the brush^vood Mas thin and 
dry. The flames quickly consnined die branches, emitting practic- 
ally no smoke. Then be bronght sereral armfuls of seaveed from 
the shore. Soon brownish smoke pillars rose over the island. 

In a stony depression on lop of the hill Kositsjn found a 
puddle of ivarm rain water. First be drank bis fill and then even 
M'ashed the croim of bis cap. Tben he searched his pockets in 
the hope of finding something edible. What he dug out was a 
bit loo hard to bite; a penknife, buttons, an empty rifle car- 
tridge. .All this •^^•as covered witli bits of paper and a sticky red- 
dish mess. Kositsyn remembered that the evening before be bad 
put tM'o slices of bread smeared with red caviar into his pocket 
(it is easier to Stand the roll if the hold is vs’ell pseked). 

He dreir out several blobs of this salty mess and began to 
chetv slotrly, ivashing it down with water from the puddle. Near 
the bonfire the commandant found some seagull nests. In each 
lay three w’arm, bluish eggs. He gulped down about ten. Tlie 
seagulls circled overhead, trying to get their beaks into liis cap. 

jsVfter breakfasting be again felt drowsy. The sun shone so 
evenly, so gently, that his eyelids closed of themselves. The 
commandant turned to scan tl«e horizon. But the sea. calm after 
the storm, was a shimmering blue that blinded the eyes. To e^'ade 
temptation he decided to put hte “command post in order. He 
cleared the site of big stones, set them in a semicircle, built n 
sort of bench and then beat a path along the eastern slope to the 
supply of brushwood. 

In. the evening the commandant went to the Japanese. The 
“fishermen” were occupied vvith a curious game. Standing in a 
circle around the placid skipper, each in turn drew a straw from 
a hunch in his fist. The lon^ was drawn by die bosun. At the 
sight of Kositsyn the skipper moved aade and began to clean bis 
naiks with a bit of wood. 
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“We choo«e cook,” he explained pleasantly “Tills man cook 
for us today ” 

KnsJtsy-n looked at tlie men who had been drawing lots The 
huskifS stood in a semicircle, hissing and hownng 'vilh studied 
friendliness The puny radioman e»en saluled him The bosun re- 
gained his self possession, looked stdewue and slowly opened 
his big mouth 

They were clearly up to some foul play Just what, Kositsyn 
could not guess Deep m thought, he made the rounds of the 
Japanese camp The mats, the pot, the barrel, the rubber boots 
everything was just as it had been m the morning But the boat 
was considerably closer to the water. Was the tide the explana- 
tion’ And why was the broken oar tied up with twine’ Tlie com- 
mandant knew some twenty Japanese words, but their quick jab- 
ber sounded like a non«ense-jingle He could catch only the 
familiar sound, sadt^et Were they planning to take off’ 

After a moment’s ihought he pulled both oars, on which 
clothes were drying, out of the sand and took them up the hill 

The cook tan ahead and asked anxiously: 

“Hey, Ivan, why take’” 

“They should be shorter. Much loo big for spoons,” retorted 
Kositsyn grimly 

:r IV * 

Night fell, spacious and starry Tlie bonfire on the hill was 
dying down, and the skipper gave the command to start 

As we discovered later, the “fishermen” kept two knnes and 
a flat bayonet which the bosun bad managed to secrete in a cod’s 
belly during our search At first lliey had decided not to resort 
to arms but to wait for the police schooner which had taken the 
message from the Kobe Maru the day before Then two of the 

fishermen (the dinghy wouldn’t hold any more) undertook to 
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make their ^vay to the nearest island of the Kuril group and 
apply for help. But the oaiS were up on t!ie hill at tlie com- 
mandant’s post. Nothing remained for them but lo wait until 
sleep came to the assistance of their kniY<s. And sleep came. Tiiey 
could see the hungry fire pale and droop to the grass. Soon the 
commandant himself «:ased stirring. 

To avoid making any noise the Japanese left their sandals 
and their rubber hoots down below. Failliful lo tlicir laeU'cs of 
encirclement, they separated into two groups and cautiously as- 
cended the hill. Tlic bosun who had draun llie longest straw 
the evening before was to attack first. 

The bonfire was out. The man was asleep. The commandant's 
rounded back ^vas silliouellcd against the starry sky. His cap had 
fallen down over his nose and liis head was drooping to his 
knees. 

Tlie bosun rushed up to the sleeping man and quickly 
plunged his knife into his hack. Once! Twice! 

He pushed KosiCsyn into the grass and the “fishermen” who 
had run up out of the dark began to maul the commandant witli 
uncontrolled fury. 

The skipper >vas the first lo come to himself. 

“5(1-0, that’s how!” he cried. 

The others algo Slopped. And then the “fishermen” heard 
fCosilsjTi’s familiar. husW voice: 

“Now, ivlial'."; all thh^ a-.ah?” he drawled. “Killed a sleeping 
man? You happy?"’ 

He stepped out from behind the bushes and threw the dum- 
my onto the coals, first removing his monkey jacket from il. Tlie 
roll of seaweed bum into flame and illumined the glum face? 
of the Japanese. 

“Give me ilic knife.'' Kosilsj-n said to the murderer. “So 
that'? ^vliat you call being a cook?” 

25—1421 
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He wantPtl to say something more hiung about Samurai vil- 
lainy, but couldn't find the right words iramediatelj. By the 
tune he found them, stones were clattering down the slope at the 
heels of the Japanese 

The rest of the lughl Kositsjn spent m the wet grass, only 
getting up occasionally to feed the fire 

By morning the commandant’s arm was blue from pinches- 
He took, a cold rub-down in the icy water and again set to 
work He found the strength to lay in a supply of brushwood, 
wash his jersey and eien to polish his buckle and tarnished but 
tons with a bit of pomico stone He was the commandant, the 
master of Bird Island, and every' lime he passed the silent, hos- 
tile crowd of Japanese he forced KimseU to reUe hia weary 
eyelids and plant his heels firmly on the ground 

But the sand was temptingly warm The dry, springs <ea 
weed clutched at his feet, inviting him to lie down and rest So 
insistent was the call that Koeitsyn began to avoid this dangerous 
&pot, choosing rather the large, uneven rocks 

At dinner Umo he again set out to look for eggs Now all 
the nests were empty, but on the sand near the fishermen lay a 
whole pile of eggs. 

Such impudence roused Kosilsyn’s ire. He went up to hi$ 
neighbours resolved to make them divide the lot. But he had 
hardly come up to the mats vvhen two “fishennen” jumped 
straight onto the heap of *ggs Filled with a lust for revenge, 
iJiev started a ridiculous war dance among the shells. 

Drive them away"^ Scare them for form’s sake’ No matter 
how hungry the commandant was, he didn’t want to start using 
his revolver 

Kositsyn simply didn't notice the two dancers He straightened 
up and passed the Japanese with the leJenrely gait of a 
who ha'» lust dined 


man 
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The ruse of the famished man must have been obvious, for 
the skipper snorted. This angered Koshsjn. He sloAved liis pace 
and said firmly to the sHpper: 

“Your cook is mudi better at poking into other people's 
pots. I’m afraid he may choke on some lead peas.” 

Hunger again brought Kosilsyn to tlie bird colony. Throtv- 
ing o2 his monkey jacket, he began to rummage about in the 
holes hollowed out by the birds in the sandy slope. The pulTins 
had beaks of iron and they defended tltemscives dtspeialely. 
Kositsyn twisted the heads of two pulBns and roasted them on the 
red hot coals. The dark meat was bitter and smelled of fish. 

What followed is hazy in his raetnory. KosiUyn sat at his 
bonfire, his eyes Avidc open. He saw nothing but the fire and 
tlie Japanese stirring on the sand. The rocks swam before him 
and multiplied; the waves, for some reason, rushed up to the 
grass; the sun rumbled like a huge blowtorch. 'Hie seagulls 
screeched monotonously: a fi-as-co! a fi»as-co! 

* V 

It was a quiet and lovely evening when Kositsyn descended 
the hill and sal down opposite the Japanese. Exhausted by the 
constant nervous tension, the commandant ^ranted to look the 
enemy in the face. 

“Go to sleep, anaia’' he said in a tired voice. “Go to sleep, 
do you hear? . . 

It was strange that not a single “fisherman” raised any ob- 
jections. It was as if the entire crew had tacitly admitted that 
opposition wafe useless. Sleep? Then sleep it is! 

The sun dropped down into the quiet, shimmering sea. .\ 
duck hid its bead under its wung. The smoke over the island 
rested on a linn, spindly leg. jutting iU crown into a green skv'. 
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Through the q\u«t came the mumut of the waves as they lapped 
against the pleated cands 

Se^en ‘ fehcrmcn” lay on their maU, stretching and yawning 
deliciously It was enough for one of them to open his mouth for 
the yawn to make the rounds of the entire crew and infect Kosl- 
tsyn. Tliej soon noticed this and began openly to mock the 
commandanL First one, then Another dis'orted hts mouth in a 
sign of extreme ezhiustion From all sides came deep, contented 
sigh.«, the sound of joints snapping into place, the smacking of 
lips, grimting, and sleepy murmurs — the dark music of drowsi- 
ness capable of felling even a man fresh from sleep. 

To shake it ofl Kositsyn went down to the shore, kneeled, 
and plunged his head Into the dark water. 

Thu refreshed him a bit He wet hU cap and clapped ll 
down on his head. If only he could lait till morning, and 
then .. the Smje/i must, after all, notice his fire! 

He relumed to the Japanese Now they seemed to be really 
asleep the snores and aighv appeared genuine Kositsyn o*ice 
again counted the “fishenatn” Seven Japanese lay jn n semi* 
circle, heads toward the hill, feel toward the fiie The fire, loo, 
was doang, its coals covenng with a carpel of grey ashes 

Cold water dnpped from the ribbons of his cap down his 
hack The commandant did not even stir. Let it drip — better so 
His hand was niirnh from his pinches, and the drops did, after 
all, drive sleep away 

A lard screeched. A mosquito began lo drone tediously near 
his ear Lower, lower it droned and rang . . If only dawn came 
soon, then he’d go for birds’ eggs In the wind Ins hds w ere not so 
inclined to close He brushed away the mosquito It was hesitating, 
poised for a bile ... If only U b5u’ Not a laosqmto but 

a telegraph wire in the steppes .. How did the steppes get 
No„..n.e' Tke wind? Ko, „ „„ a >on 5 -a siranga soag. 
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He gazed at the coals, liying to make out whether it was a 
man singing or simply the lin^g in his tired head. And through 
the lazj' lapping of the sea clearly came the song — sad and 
simple. 

He jumped up and moved away. The song follo\red him. 
went alongside, enfolded him in a phantom embrace. 

It was bending him, making him reel, putting him to 
sleep. . . . What the devil! The stars were dipping and the shore 
rolling just like the deck of a ship. Was he imagining it all? 

The commandant grew chilly. He mo\ ed faster, almost run- 
ning. The song died dovm, lagged behind,... 

Out of the darkness a cliff rushed up to meet him. He ran 
into its wet side. The blood was throbbing painfully in the 
scratch on his shoulder. Should he wash it >vjth salt crater? 
Tomo^ro^v tlie doctor would bandage it properly. What tvas 
that? Like a noose round his nedt. 

Again KositsjTi sensed the stealthy approach of tlie song. It 
had crawled up from somewhere in the dark, out of the damp 
seatreed, out of the Stones, and, embracing him, was putting a 
gentle hand over lus eyes. 

Crouching, he muttered through his teeth, repealing over and 
over again; 

'T don’t want to sleep. I don I want lo sleep. I don l. . . . 

But the song ^vas stronger than he. Gently it bent his feverish 
head to his knees. Sleep! Sleep! Nothing else mattered. 

He straightened up. and looked despairingly into the gloom. 
Tlie commandant feceitied to sec die skipper sitting on a stone 
opposite the cliff. The skipper had his elbows dropped on his 
knees and his chin cupped in his palm.®. HL= face ivas motion- 
less hut watchful eyes ivere smouldering under his la'hes. 
So that’s ivhat it ivas! The song was coming from betivecn 
his teeth. 
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And all at once the commandant understood he was tveav- 
mg a spell of sleep Another mmute and the song ^vouId lead 
him, step by step, into oblivion. Like a bull' Damn them! 

He jumped up, shouting as lood as lie could 

“You won’t gel me! Nothing doing! Shut up!” 

The song stopped He coaid hear the indolent splashing of 
the E«a 

“Good,” said the skipper. “I no sing ” He linked his arms 
around his knees and added dreamily, narrowing hu eyes 
“Excuse I thought to please )ou Sberlans like beautiful 

“I’m not a Siberian Shut up'” 

“Excuse me, but who'’ Most like from Volga’ Volga songs 
also nice” 

Kositspn reeled aw^y from ihc danger spot. Now at least ho 
could look the enem^ m the face. The black fear bom of the 
song gaie wap to the ordinary anger of a Ured and hungr] 
man 

“I’ll do the qnestionmg,” said Kwitsjn glumly. “Yon’re not 
quacking in your own bog ” 

Tliey were silent 

“Yes ... Ah, so,” said the skipper breathlessly. “Well, yoii 
know rule: he laugh who strong’” 

“That’s why I’ra laughing” 

“\^’1jo you’ Commander? No! Master’ No! Simple sailor, 
\lc all Robinsons in same fix.” 

“And I tlunV there are no Robinsons here,” said Kosilsyn 
lefleclnely, “nothing but raseaL And 1 am your commandant 
here la that clear?” 

Making an effort he moved away from the skipper Then he 
turned and added bitterly 

Don t sing \olga songs I'm afraid— the fish’ll peg out.” 
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\1I ® 

The crj- of tlie lapanese roused the commandant froni Ins 
doze. The excited “fishermen"’ were crowded on tlie beach near 
the ^vatcr’s edge, sbonting greetings to a \vliile schooner. The 
radioman, screeching above the rest, tore off his 5'eIlo\r Jacket 
and ivaved it over his Jiead, alUiough the schooner had already 
caught sight of tlie group. The boat was no more than ten cable 
lengths away. 

She was heading directly for the island, and the Japanese 
outdid one another in their attempt to make Kositsyn understand 
what a sad end awaited liim. The bosun vras most vi%id in his 
explanations. Cor his vanity had been greatly piqued by the 
commandant. Standing on tiptoe be moved his hand around bis 
short neck and stuck out his longue ns if to say. “^‘cll, you’ve 
gotten as far a's tlie hempen necktie.” 

Tlie skipper hastened to explain most graciously: 

"This our. Tins imperial boat. Soon you take complete rest, 
Mr. — Commandant.” 

“I see,” said Kositsj-n morosely. 

He silently took out his revoU'er and looked into the cylinder, 
counting anxiously: 

“Se^’e^ for se\-en. Jufet right.” 

Then lie looked again al the ship and turned aivay from the 

The commandant liad no need for field glasses. She was the 
ivell-knoifn Jvair/-il/orw,-a blue-white, elongated .'chooner ivitli 
superstructures on the very stem, ghnns her the look of a refn- 
gerator ship. Omcinlly she belonged to the Ministry of Lands 
and Forests, hut she was sent on various delicate commissions 
which could be described only by referring to the criminal code. 
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As soon as we detained a crsb boat or a couple of pirate achoon- 
ers in our waters the Kain-Maru made her appearance, tliough 
keeping at a reapectaUe dislancc, and entered into lengthy con 
vcrsatioaa full of hints and transparent threats. More than once 
we had met her near the seaplane base, the new wharfs or the sea 
otter rookery, and Sachtov, enraged, had promised to give tip 
one e>e if only he could see “that oi on a rope” with the other. 
He gamed nothing by losing liu temper. Both his ejea were in 
perfect condition, and the audacious Kairi-Maru had now been 
cruising for almost three years along the Kamchatka coast, sit;* 
nailing by night to the concessionaires* canneries. 

This was the end. Kositsyn tamed and went along the 
shore, trying to determine |«sl where the schooner would land 
her party 

It IS hard to say what he was banking on. He himself did not 
know The heavy holster slapped against his thigh in a friendly, 
if avikward, manner, as though desinng to cheer him up for the 
lost time. 

At Kositsyn*a heels came the “risliermen ” They were tired 
of wailing for the commandant to collapse The nearness of the 
Kairi ^^a^l and the hissing of the dipper strengthened their 
resolution to put an end to Kositsyn before the schooner sent a 
party ashore 

Had Sachkov or Gutorov been in the commandant’s position, 
ihe climax would haie been reached much sooner. It's dilBcull 
to keep your bullets— and your head— when your finger is just 
Itching to pull the trigger But Kositeyn was patient enough not 
to rush things 

He quickened his step, and so did the “fishermen.” Persist- 
ent, light on their feet, they uttered not a word. AH that could be 
heard was the crunch of the pebbles and the screech of the sea- 
gulls following the men. 
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Silently they crossed the brittle heap of brush^vood, climbed 
over teome rocks and foUovnng Kosits}’n to the sea, went along 
the wet, firm strip of sand. 

He turned and said in a tired voice: 

“Hey, aitata\ I need no escort.” 

The skipper dret^ his breath in a whistle and answered re- 
spectfully: 

“It is faretvell stroll, Mr. Commandant!” 

They moved on. It was a strange promenade. In hront went 
the tall, slightly stooped sailor with a grim and sleepy face; 
behind him, Seven high-handed, angry “fishermen” in coarse blue 
suits and gaudy jersoys. When the commandant moved, the 
“fishermen” moved; when the commandant stopped, the Japanese 
stopped. 

They rounded a bend and. came out on the northwestern 
' shore, the only convenient landing place. The small cove, which 
the coast guards subsequently named Kositsyn Cove, bends here 
in the form of a horseshoe. Its steep slopes offer excellent pro- 
tection against the ^rind. 

Here Kositsym noticed two long shadows ahead of him. The 
radioman and the boSun had run on ahead and nov? stood in the 
commandant’s path. The others were closing in from the left, 
and all together formed a trap opening in the direction of the 
sea. 

The skipper shouted some brief words in his o^vn tongue. 
Kositsyn immediately understood: death would not come easy. 
The radioman held a monkey Avrench. Tl»e bosun was ivaving a 
tiller, the rest held sticks and stones in readiness. 

The Japanese moved along in a semicircle. Behind tliem, on 
the bare summit, the fire still fiickered. The smoke stood like a 
tree with a thick trunk, and its bushy crowm threw a shado^^ on 
the sand. 
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It was awkivard sliooung ai close range. Tlie commandant 
took a step Lack mlo the water and raised his revolver. Strangel) 
enough, Kosilsyn felt a sense of relief. Tlic fteUng of alarm and 
of being constanll) on guard which had not left him the pa-it 
three days vanished completely He no longer even felt sleepy 

He plaiUed his feet firml) and saw plainly that anger and 
fear were at war in the Japanese The bosun was walking, bis 
head lowered like a bull, looking into the water. The skipper had 
his ejes closed. The radioman moved sidewise. All of them were 
afraid, for tlie first choice belonged to the commandant. Until 
the first shot was fired he vvas stronger than everyone singl), 
and stronger than all of them together. Yet they continued to 
advance 

Seven for Seven Well, so be il' 

“filial arc jou cringing for’” he cned to the bosun “Look 
straight' Look at me’” 

He look a firmer fooling on the slipper) stones and fired at 
the end man The bosun fell. The rest rushed forward. Stones 
struck the commandant on the elbow and chest at the same lime, 
spoiling his aim. 

“Well now, vvho’s nnt’” 

Aiming at the skipper lie wailed for a blow, a leap. But the 
"fishermen” unespcctedly stopped dead Onl) the skipper, grey 
with anger and fear, frowning, tense, still advanced, squinting. 

A siren was wailing in the sea. 

Craning their necks, the "fishermen" looked over the com- 
mandant’s head at the schooner, and their faces grew blacker 
with every second Someone dropped a stone into the water 
Sa a” said the dumbfounded radioman Tlie skipper cautiously 
opened one eje, hissed, and unclenched hw fists 

IvosUsyn could not turn around- the "fishermen” were two 
steps awav He looked at the Japanese, trying to guess what had 
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liappeiied on llic schooner, and understood only one thing; he 
had no time to' lose. 

He straightened his cap. lowered Iiis revolver and walked 
out of the rvater toward the enemy. 

lire radioman was the first to draw hack; after him ^vent the 
others. The “fishermen” walked faster and faster array from the 
sea. TTicn they began to run. 

Once on the bcacli, the commandant turned around. The 
Kairi-Mani was being convoyed by a coast guard cutter, until 
then concealed by her high sides. Now tire schooner rvas sjorviy 
tacking, revealing a small grey cutler, its green flag, and sailors 
Jumping into a boat. 

. . . Le.iping ashore, we rushed to Kosltsyn. 

We, saw him raise his hand in an inrilalion to the Japanese 
to line' Tip. saw him ptil the little skipper on the left flank. Then 
Kosits)!! look tlircc steps hack, inspected his ‘‘fishermen cri- 
tically, and with the command: “Ten — shun!” started toward the 
Loal, 

Hia monkey jacket buttoned carefully, he Nrolked staidly to 
meet tis — gaunt and overgrown with a copper)' brush. 

Tlio commandant’s cj-c# were closed. He was asleep on his feet. 




Konstanfin Paiistovshy 

Nasttta, TiiE Lacebiaker 

\4, - nB MouifTAiws of AIs-Tau were filled w lib Uie dull 

11 thunder that night. A large green grass- 

hopper, frightened by the ^torm. Jumped through 
the window of the army hospital and settled on the lace curtains 
Wounded Lieutenant Rudnyev raised hunscif on his elbow and 
lay contemplating the insect and the curtains. Blue flashes of 
lightning threw the lacy pattern of fullblown roses and little 
tufted roosters into sharp relief 

Morning came The yellow hea\en beyond the window was 
still hazy with storm Twin rainbows spanned the mountain 
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peaks. Iq ihe ivindow-boxes, Uie wet petals of ivild peonies 
flamed like live coals in a brazier. The air was humid. Clouds 
of vapour rose from the moist clifis. At the foot of a precipice 
roared a swollen Stream, bowling along tlje rocks u’hich impeded 
its onrush. 

“Tliis ia Asia for you,’’ sighed Rudnyev, ‘‘But the lace of 
those curtains comes from our country, up North. And undoubt- 
edly it was made by someone like the beautiful Nastya.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

Riiduyev smiled. 

“It reminds me of somelliing tl»ai happened in our gun bat- 
tery on the Leningrad front” 

And he (old me the story. 

During the sumroec of 1940, the Leningrad painter Balasliov 
took a trip to one of the sparsely populated regions of the Nortli 
to do some hunting and sketching. 

He got off the old river boat at the first village which struck 
his fancy and found ladings in the home of the local school- 
teacher. 

A young girl, named Nastya, famous for her beauty 
and the laces she made, lived in lliai village 'vith her father, 
a forester. Like all noilhcm girls, Nastya was grey-eyed and 
quiet. 

One day when they were out hunting, Nastya s father acci- 
dentally wounded Balashov in the chest. The injured man w.ts 
brought to the home of the teacher, and Nastya s father, over- 
tchelmcd by the misfortune, sent his daughter to lake care ol 
him. 

K«sly» lumd 13.-.lDdiov bade to Iralll. eroJa-lly 
pity for the ^vounded man turned into love her first mat eii 
love. Bui ibis love wo- so relioeot list Bolasliov uo'ev even »o- 
deed it. 
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Balashov had a wife in Leningrad of whom he never spoke to 
anyone, not e\en to Na3t)n E^erJ®”® *" tillage was sure 
that Balashov was unmarrieil 

As soon as tlie wound healed, Balashov returned to Lenin* 
grad. But before going away, he went unannounced to the hut 
where Na«fja lived to take her some presents and ihanh her lor 
her care Nastya accepted his gifts. 

Tins v»as the first time Balashov had ever beert to the North. 
He Was unfamiliar with local customs. He did not know that 
3 tuau who comes unannounced to visit a girl and brings her 
presents is considered this girl’s betrothed If she accepts the 
presents That is the inanuer in winch love is declared up 

North 

Nastya tiuudly asked Balashov when he would return from 
Leningrad In complete innocence he replied with a smile lhat 
he would return very soon 

Then he left. 

Nastya waited for him Tlie bright summer passed, as did 
the bitter, wet autumn, but Balashov did not return. Nastya’s 
happy. Impatient expectancy turned lulo alarm, despair, shame, 
'fhe whole village was whispering that Nastya had been de- 
ceived But Nastya vrould not belime this. She was convinced 
lhat some misfortune had overtaken Balashov. 

The coming of spring brought new eulfering Spring 
came late and stayed long. The rivers overflowed and seemed 
unwilling to return to Ihcir banks Only at the beginning of 
June did the first steamboat pa«s the village — without Slop 
ping 

Nastya resolved lhat without telling her father, she would 
run away to Leningrad m eearch of Balashov. She left the 
vullage at inght It took her two days to reach the railway 
Station, where she learned that war had broken out that very 
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morning. Across the grim, vast, stem country, this peasant 
gir), who hod never before seen a train, rvent to Leningrad, 
wliere she searched for Baladiov’s aparlinent until she 
found it 

Balashov’s <vdfe opened the door to Nastya. She ^vaB a thin, 
red-hcaded woman in pyjamas and with a cigarette dangling 
from her lips. Site looked at Nastya with cold curiosity and isaid 
that Balashov was not at home. He was at the Leningrad front. 
The red-headed ^voman received Nastya wifli suspiaon and deri- 
sion. Perhaps it was tliis pretty simpleton from the village ^vho 
^V8S the cause of all the discord between herself and her hus- 
band. 

Nastya learned the truth. Balashov was married. Ha had 
deceived her, he had laughed at her love. Nastya >vna afraid to 
talk with this ahriI{*voiced woman with the painted face. She 
■>vaB afraid to stay in that city apartment 'viih its constant 
telephone calls, its dusty silk-cowrcd divans, its pow er-slrcwn 
Soots. 

Nastya ivalked despairingly ihrotigh tl»e Imposing cit), now 
turned into an armed camp. She did not notice the anti-aircra 
guns on the squares, nor the monuments piled high wilii san • 
hags, nor the ancient, shady gardens, nor tire handsome ui 
ings. 

She came to tire Neva. The dark, clean Avalers of the river 
flowed level ivith the granite embankments. Surely Vhtse vatcr- 
represented the only escape from her intolerable pain, an rom 
her love. Nastya took off the old diawl which liad been a presen 
from her moliicr and bung it on the railing. Then she a ^ 
her heavy braids and placed one foot on the railing- otiic o y 
grabbed her arm. Nastya turned. Bdiind her stood a can man 
with the brushes of a Iloor-polislier under his amr and ye ow 
stains on his ivorkirg clothes. 
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The floor polisher shoo^ lua head and said 

“^Tiat a lime W do a thing like diis, you little fool!” 

This man, Trofimov by name, look Nastya to his house 
and handed hex over to his wife, a itois}% downright woman 
who operated an elevator and had the greatest contempt for 
men 

Tlity look Naitya in, and for a long time the girl lay ill in 
their room It was from the elevator-operator that Nastya first 
learned that Balashov was m no way to blame, that no one was 
expected to know their Northern customs, and that only a little 
“dunce'* like Nastya could lose her head over the first man she 
met 

The elevalof*operator scolded Nastya, but Nastya was glad. 
She was glad that she had not been deceived, and she harboured 
the hope of once more seeing Balashov, 

Soon the door polisher was called to the army and Nastja 
remained alone with hia wife. 

When Nastya recovered, the elevator operator arranged for 
her to take a course m nursing The doctors who taught Nastya 
were amazed at the dexterity with which her strong, thin fingers 
handled the bandages “Oh, but I’m a lacemaker,” she said, as 
though in justification 

Tinally the winter of tlie Leningrad siege with its bombard 
menls and its cruel nights cam® to an end Nastya finished her 
course and waited to be sent to the front At night she thought 
of Ralaahov and of her old father who probably would never 
wnderstand why she had left home so secretly. He would not 
scold her He would forgive lier everything, but he would never 
undei^tand 

In ihe spring Nastyi yna « Ust sent to the LeningraJ troot 
Whereve. she went— threosh ihc njroolrf p„l-. of pslm 
«mo„g Sre, and mins, to dngimts. gun batteries, through 
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ivoods or fields — slie kept looking for Balashov, and asking every- 
one about him. 

- NaStj'a met the floor-polisher at tlie front, and in a talkative 
mood be told tlie fellows in his uiut about the girl from the 
North tvjio was searching everywhere lor tlie man she loved. Tlie 
stor3‘ of Nastya began to spread and grow like a legend. It ivas 
passed from unit to unit, from battery to battery. It ivas carried 
by men on jnotorc3’c)es, by (rack drivers, by slrelcber-hearers, 
by liaison officers. At last it reached the most remote corners 
of the front. 

• Tlie soldiers envied the roan whom the girl ivos seeking, and 
tlie)' were reminded of the swcclliearls left behind, whose memo- 
ries they cherished like (heir mothers’ letters. In telling the story 
o£ the girl from the North, the soldiers changed the details to 
suit their fancy. 

Each of diem swore Uial Nastya was a girl from hU 
native region. The Ukrainians called her Uieirs, the Siberians — 
theirs. Men from Ryazan were certain that Nastya ivas 
from Ryazan, and even Kazakhs from the distant steppes of 
Asia declared that tliis girl at tiie front had surely come from 
Kazakhstan. 

The story- of Nastya finally reached the shore battery in 
H’Jiich Balashov served. Like all the other soldiers, lie u’as moved 
by Uie -Story of this girl persi^ently' searching for her sivcctheart, 
and he was amazed by the strength of her love. He often thought 
of her and began to envy' the man she loved. How was he to 
know that he was that very man? 

Balashov was tmh'appy in his persona! life. His marriage 
l>ad turned out unsatisfactorily. Olliers were apparently more 
fortunate. All Ids life he had dreamed of a great love, but now 
it ivas too late. Already his temples were grey. — 

It happened that Nastya finally readied Balashov’s battery. 
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but she did not find Balashov He had been killed two days 
before her arrival and waa buned in a pine forest on the shore 
ol the ba> 

* V 4- 

Rudnyev fell silent 

“\^hat happened after thal^” 

“After that’” repeated Rudnyei “After that the soldiers 
fought like men possessed, and we iviped out the entire German 
line of defence \^’e lifted il up in the air and hurled it do%m 
on the earth in a mass of dirt and dust I ha\e rarely seen such 
an outburst of wrath ” 

“And Nastya’” 

“Nastya’ Nastya keeps on devoting herself to the wounded 
She’s the bett nurse along our sector of the front.” 
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Columbus Rbaches Port 
y,, .“<I> euoy! atoy!" 1“;“'!' 


pcrcljcd alop ll»e mast. , f 

Chrislophei Columbus' difT.cult inp. full of 
arrcict}- and suspense, M-as over. T.and was m ^ 

Wing bands Columbus picked up a spygla®-- ^ 

„j , . he said to ins mates. Bui 

I see a vast mountatn range, nt 
hoo- strange: ^d^dows are cut into it. Tlife is t?i« first umc « 
seen mountains with windows. 

“A canoe wj* natives!'* somroac shouled. 

Wariog 0,ek bI™» 1 1.1. ».d Wi'i"S f" " 

heliiiid tliem. the e.splorers nishod to the weal icr oa 

T™ „6v.. Jayei H .tr»l=e »«" 

siiip atid silently handed Columbus a large s lec. o j 
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“I vsant to discover yout land,” said Columbus proudly. “In 
the name of Queen Isabella of Spam I declare these lands to 
belong 

“■ftTiat’s the difFererce’ First fill out this questionnaire,” said 
a native wearily “Print your name and surname, and slate your 
nationality, whether you’re mamed, have trachoma, are conspir- 
ing to overthrow the American Covernment and also whctlier 
you're an idiot ’’ 

Columbus reached for his sword. But since he was not an 
idiot, he cooled down immediately 

“We must not irritate the natives,” he said to hia males 
‘The natives are like children Sometimes they have the strangest 
customs I know from experience ” 

“Have you a return ticket and five bundled dollars’” con 
tinued the native 

“liliats a dollar^” asked the great navigator in per* 
plexity 

“You just slated in the questionnaire that you’re not an idiot 
and yet you don’t know what a dollar is’ What do you plan to 
do here’*’ 

“I want to discover America ” 

“Will you have any publicity’” 

“Publicity’ First tune I hear of it” 

The native looked Columbus over from head to toe, very 
slowly, and finally said 

“You don’t know what publicity is’” 

“N no” 

And you’re planning lo discover America’ I wouldn’t be 
m TOUT shoes for anything. Mr Columbus ” 

^Tiat’ You don't think I’ll be able to discover this rich 
and fertile land?" questioned the great Genoese with a troubled 
frown 
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But the native was already walking a\ray. niutlering to him- 
scll; 

“No prosperity without puHidly.” 

By this time the caravels were pulling into harbour. Autumn 
in these latitudes is beautiful. The sun shone and seagulls circled 
over tile stern. Columbus ^vas profoundly moved as he set fool 
on the new land. In one hand he held a modest package of 
beads rvliich he planned to exchange profitably for gold and 
ivory’, and in the otlior a huge Spanish flag. But no waller where 
he looked he could not see the soil, grasses or trees be had been 
accustomed to in old, ])1acid Europe. Tliere was nothing here 
but fetone. aspholtv concrete and steel. 

A huge cro'vd of natives with pencils, notebooks and cameras 
rushed past him. Tliey surrounded a famous boxer who had just 
disembarked from a neighbouring ship; he was a gentleman with 
cauliflower ears and an immoderately fa! neck. No one paid 
the slightest attention to Columbus. Only two female natives 
with painted faces came up to him. 

“Il'lio's the funny guy with the flag?"’ one of them asked. ^ 

“Probably an advertisement for some Spanish rcstauran!.’ 
the other said. 

Tlien they too rushed past to gape at the famous gentleman 
with the cauliflower ears- 

Columbus did not succeed in planting his flag in American 
soil. He ivould have had to use a pneumatic drill first. He 
pecked away at the pavement wdih his sword until it broke. So 
he had to walk through the streets carrying the heavy, gold- 
embroidered flag. Fortunately he did not have to drag the he.'ids. 
They had bera confiscated at customs for non-payment of 
duty. 

Hundreds of thousands of natives vrete dashing about ab- 
sorbed in their own aflmts. diving imdeTHround. eating, drink- 
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ino and doing business, mtboul suspecting that tl«e> had been 
disco\ creel 

Columbus ihoughi bitterly “Here I am, after scraping up 
money for the expedition, sailing across the stormy ocean, 
and risking my life, and nobody pays the slightest attention 
to me ” 

He t^cnt up to a native with a kind face and said proudly 
"I am Chn'topher Columbus *' 

“Whal’d jou say’” 

“Christopher Columbus ” 

“Spell it,” said the native impatiently 
Columbus spelled it 

“I seem to recall it vaguely,” answered the native “Do 
bu«]ness in portable machines’” 

“I have discovered America,’ said Columbus slowly 
“You don't mean it’ Since when’” 

“Ju-'l now About five minutes ago” 

“Now that’s interesting And just exactly what do you want, 
Mr Columbus’’ 

“I think,” said the great navigator modestly, “that entitles 
me to ^ome measutc of fame ” 

“Dul did anyone meet you at Uie dock’” 

“Not a soul The natives had no idea I intended to discover 
them ” 

“Y'ou should have cabled Who does things that way’ When 
you re planning to discover a new land >ou first send a telegram, 
prepare a couple of funny stories to hand out to the reporters 
and gel a hundred or so photographs ready Otherwise nothing’ll 
come of it What you need is publicity ” 

Publicity * That’s the Second lime I’ve heard this strange 
veori 3uSt what does u mean’ Is n a religious ritual or some 
heathen sacrifice’” 
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The native looked at llie newcomer pit\-ingly, 

Don t be a child," he said. “Publicity is publicitj-, Mr. Co- 
lumbus. I shall try to do somrthing for you. I feel sorry for 
you.” 

He took Columbus to a hotel and got him a room on tlie 
iliirty-fifth floor. Tlicn he left him alone in the room, declaring 
that he would see what he could do for him. 

Half an hour later the door opened and the kind native 
walked in with l^s•o other natives. One of them kept chewing 
soniclhiiig all the Urne. The other got out a tripod, attached o 
camera to it, and said: 

"Now Ssmile! Laugh! "iou don't understand? Well Uien, do 
wliat t do-— ‘ha-ha-lm!* *’ and the photographer unsmiling!)' bared 
Ills teeth and whinnied. 

Christopher Columbus' nerves gave way nnd he laughed h)'s- 
terically. There was a flash, the camera clicked, and die photo- 
grapher said. “Tlianks." 

Now the other native took Columbus in hand. Still chewing, 
he took out a pencil and said: 

“Vour name?" 

‘‘Columbus." 

“Spell it. C-o-l-u-ni-b-u-5? Very good. It's most impDrl.inl not 
to rnix up names. How long since you discovered America. 
Jfr. Caiman? Todav? Verv good. How do you like America?" 

“You .?ee. I haven't had time to get a compicle picture of 
this fertile land." 

Hic reporter sat deep in thouglit. 

“That so? Well, then tell me. Mr. Colman. what four things 
do you like best about New York?" 

‘Well, you see. it's difficult.-..” 

The reporter again fell into deep thought. He was accustomed 
to iiiten'iewing boxers and movie stars. Dealing with a chap 
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so slow and dumb as Columbus was, stas hard on him Finally 
he nerved himself for another fnconnter and squeezed out the 
following, strikingly original question 

“Mr Columbus, can you IcH me tivo things you did not 
like ” 

Columbus ga\e a deep sigh He had never been in such a 
fix He wiped hu brow and turned timidly to his native 
friend*. 

“Maybe we could gel along without publicity^” 

“You’re mad,” said the kind native, paling “The fact that 
you’ve discovered America doesn’t mean anything. The important 
thing Is for America to discover you.” 

The reporter made a tremendous mental effort and arrived 
at this inspired question 

“How do you like American women?” 

Without waiting for an answer he began to write busily 
From time to time he took his burning cigarette out of his mouth 
and stuck it behind his ear. At such timeis he put his pencil 
into his mouth and gazed at the ceiling for inspiration Then 
he vient on writing VtTien he finished he said, “Okay,” slapped 
the embarrassed Columbus on his lace trimmed, velvet back, 
shook bis hand, and left 

“Well, now everything^ fine,” said the kind native “Let’s 
go for a walk in the city Since you’ve discovered the country, 
you might as well have a look at iL Only you won’t be allowed 
on Broadway with this flag Belter leave it behind ” 

The walk along Broadway ended in a visit to a thirty-five 
cent burlesque show from whidt the great and shy Christopher 
fled like a scalded cat He rushed through the streets, bumping 
into people and praying aloud \Phen he got to his room he 
threw bimsell down on the bed and to the rumble of the elevated 
trains fell into a deep sleep. 
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Early tlie next morning Columbus’ proleclor ran in, joyously 
Avaving a newspaper. On the eighty-fiflii page tlie horrified 
navigator recognized Iris grinning counlenance. The caption 
said be was simply mad about American women, whom he 
thought the most elegant creatures in the world, that he wo? 
the best friend of the Ethiopian Negus Selassie, and. inciden- 
tally, that he was to lecture on geography at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The worthy Genoese was on die point of swearing that he 
had never said a word of it. but at tliis moment some new visitors 
arrived. 

'Wasting no time on polite amenities, they got down to busi- 
ness at once. PublicUy had begun working its magic: Columbus 
was being invited to HolUvrood. 

“You see. hir. Columbus." die visitors tried to drive home 
to him. “We want you to lake the leading role in the historical 
film Amerigo Vespucci. Just think of it. the real Christopher 
Columbus in the role of Amerigo Vespucci. The public will fall 
for it. The whole point is that die dialogue will be in Broadway 
slang. Get it? You don't? Then we'll tell you all about it from 
the beginning. Wc have a scenario, ft’s based on Alc.v.itidrc 
Dumas' novel The Count of Monte Crlslo — but that isn t 
important. We've rehashed it to include the discovery of 
America. 

Columbus reeled and moved his lips wordle-^sly. He was 
evidently praving. Bui die natives from Hollywood eonlinucd 
animatedly: 

“And so, Mr. Columbus, you'll play the role of Amerigo 
Vespucci, with whom the Spanish queen is mndi> in lore He 
is just as madly in love with die Russian princes.?. Gri^hk.i. 
But Cardin.al Richelieu bribes Vasco dc Gain.a and with the 
help of Ladv Hamilton arranges to have you sent to Amenca. 
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H>b fiendisii plot is simple and clear. Pirates attack jou 
at sea You fight like a lion TTic sequence is three hundred 
metres long You probalilj can't act, but that isn t uapor* 
faflf 

‘‘What »} important groaned Columbus 
‘Publicity’ The public alread> knoira you and it’ll floelc 
to see a Horthy and saentific man like you fight pirates. It all 
ends in )OUr di.«cn\erii»g America But that a not important - -- 
The mam thing is the battle v*ilh the pirates Get it — halberds 
polc><i«3, catapults, Greek fire, yataghans — in a 'vord Ilollyiiood 
has enough mediaeval stage props Of course, you’ll have to 
sbare No beards cr moiivtaches Tho public baa seen so many 
beards and moustaches in movies about Russia that it’s fed up 
with them So fir^t of all you’ll lake a shave and then youll 
aigti a contract for si* weeks Agreed’” 

“Okay,’’ said Columbus, his body alrcmble 
Late that night he sal at his desk vvTiling a Utter to the Queen 
of Spam 

“I have travelled far and wide but Jiaie never met such 
original natives Hiey’ cannot tolerate adence, and so to enjoy 
as much noi«e pos«ibU Ihey have huih special roads all over 
the city These roads are high up op iron pillars, and iron 
carriages travel along them day and night This makes the noise 
•0 beloved of the iiaUvts. * 

I have not vet been able to determme whether they are 
caumbals, but at any rate they eat hot dogs With my own eye* 
I saw many stand* where papers by are urged to eat hot dogs 
and told how tait) they arc 

Everybody here reeks of an odour which m the vernacular 
gasoline’ All the streets .ire steeped m this odour 
vv' leb IS ino«t uupUasml to the Enropean nose Even the native 
beauties s„iell of gasoljw 
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“I \vas able to establish that the natives arc heathens. They 
have many gods, \vhosc names are ^mlten in letters of fire over 
their huts. It seems that they worship most the Goddess Coca 
Cola, the God Druggist Soda, the Goddess Cafeteria and the 
great God of the Gasoline Smell, Ford. He seems to be their 
Zeu5. 

“The nali\'es are terrible gluttons and are everlastingly 
chewing something. 

"Unfortimately. civuliraiion has not yet affected them. 
Compared to the mad pace of modern Spanish life, the Americans 
are extremely slow. Even walking on foot seems to Uiem too 
rapid a means of locomotion. To drag this process out. tlicy have 
introduced a vast number of things called automobiles. Now 
they move vdUi the Speed «f snails, and this seems to please 
them exceedingly. 

“A ceremony held esery evening in the locality called Broad- 
t^'ay astounded me. A large number of natives gather in a big 
hut called the burlesque. Some nadw women get up on a 
platform and to the barhaiic thumping of tom-toms and the ^\ai 
of saxophones gradually shed llieit clothes. AH present clap 
their hands like children, ^en the women arc almost naked 
and the natives in the hall have reached fever heat, liic most 
iiiconiprelicnsible pari of this amazing ritual lakes place, or 
some reason the curtain drops and everyone retires to his onm 

“I hope to continue my invesUgalion of this rramrkable 
country and penetraie farther inland. 

danger. The natives are verj’ eonaderatc. cordial ana 'tne to 
strangers.” 
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¥ 1 ; 


The Wonder Guests 

OFFICES of tlic newspaper One Evening were 
all agog. Ai eUon lotecvals a member of tlie staff 
would rush out onto tbe landing and look down 
the stairca%e Tlie charwomen were sweeping the corridor at an 
unusual hour and their brooms knocked the legs of the scurrying 
reporters, while from a room name-pjafed “lafewry Department 
and Legal Advice Bureau” came the smell of Sausage and a 
frantic clatter of kiuves No less than five waiters and a raaitre 
d'holel in frock tails were holding the fort m that room. All were 
busy cutting loaves of bread, or making symmetrical displays of 
green tailed radishes, discs o[ lemon and slices of Cracow 
Sausage on cVima plate*. The manuscripts of tins department 
were covered with bottles and gravy-boats 

In expectation of the banquet, nobody bad eaten a thing 
From time to time the editorial staff peered into the room to 
draw inspiration from the bright arra> of oranges and table- 
napkins, and then hack they tripped to their posts on the 
staircase 

The head of the Literarjr Department was nervously twisting 
his little moustache as he stood talking to the editor. 

Tlic) are now having dinner with the Honoured Artists and 
Peoples Artists, and after that they are driving to ilie Slate 
Planning Department for lunch. Ten minutes after lunch they 
are having dinner with prominent collective farmers There our 
man stands ready with the cars, to get hold of them and hnng 
them over here for a snadc ” 


“And Captair 
doubtful 


Voronin, ^>il| |,e he there?" The editor seemed 


He lull, indeed You may rest assured, I have provided our 
editorial oJhce with a Inll supply of ChclyiT^kinites " 
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“And tl^e lieroes? Look lo it, Vasili Alexandrovich!’' 

“The)' arc also in full supply. We'll have Doronin, Molokov, 
Vodopyanov and Slcpnev.” 

“Listen, my friend, what if tliey arc inlerccpled on their 
ivQy? You know they arc coming from the Maroseyka side — au 
iiislitution in every buildingl” 

“That's all right too— I have it all in hand. I arranged ior 
our man to Jake them along the Sadovaya and from there through 
sidc-'liecls. WeTl deliver them as fresh as if they came straight 
off the icc." 

“1 tvisb they’d hurt)' up and corae!” said tiie editor. 
“Everything all right about fond? Look to it. they !l probably 
come starving hungryl” 

The latest uomiauniquc came over the telephone: 

“Tliey have left the State Planning Uepartment. On their 
tray to tho prominent collective fanners.” 

The netvs spread in a flash. The knives clattered louder than 
ever. The maitrc d’hotcl direw out hU cheat, and adjusted Ins 
hotc.tie. Children started gathering in the street outside the 
iouas. 

The next hour brought such e.vcnicialing tension, that the 
CKeiyuskiuilw scanning the hotiioa for a relief plane cciid not 
liave felt ivorse. Vasili Alexandrorich was hanging on the phone 
taking the reports. „ 

‘WliaUs that? They’re at their second course. Tory 

good.” 

“Tliey’vc started the speeches? Excellent! ^ 

“Who is standing by to pick them up? I^ot ^ 

^Hnd you. if you let them slip by rveni have you up before the 
Trade Union Cmnniillee. Perhaps you would Uke some help. 
We’re sending out Uuee men on motorcycles. Have them StaUoned 
along t!i6 route.” 
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Finallj, the last communique 

“ThcySc left the house \Ve’\e grabbed lliem Put them in 
our cars The> ’re on iJieir ^»a> ” 

“They’re on their way, lhc>’rc on their way’” 

At that point, the theatre critic burst into the editor’s office 
In his cTCitcmcnl he tore off his tic ami remained brandishing 
It in his hand 

“Catastrophe’” He could barely utter the word, 

"What’s happened'*’” 

“Doim below,” said the critic in a sepulchral voice, “on the 
third floor, there are tables laid out for a banquet in the news- 
paper ofOce piscatorial Times ” 

He had seen it with his own eyes, that very moment. 

“Well, so what’ \^Tiat has that got to do with us?” 

“They saj they’re expecting the Cheljushiniiea What is more, 
the very same Chelyushiniles that we’re expecting.” 

“But It IS our people who are bringing them along ” 
“They’ll grab them My word of honour, they will’ We are 
on the fourth floor, and they’re on the third ” 

“We’ll put them on the lift ” 

“And die lift IS worked by iheir girl They’ve planned it all 
out 1 talked to her She has strict ordei^ to take them to the 
ihird floor, and that's lliat” 

“Were sunk'” exclaimed the editor in a strangled tone “1 
told you, Vasili Alevandrovich, somebody would grab them'” 
“And I told you six months ago not to let these Piscatorial 
people get onto our third floor Wc should Lave rented it out 
to something unobtrusive like the Medical Encyclopedia, and 
everything would have been all right,” 

“Wlio could have thought that the Chelyusht'i viould 
^ink’ Oh dear oh dear’ We have nourished a viper in 
bo«om ” 
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“And -ivhat a tablet"’ splutt^d the critic, “t^'ha! could you 
expect from a fisliermen’s nevfspaper? ^'oihing but fish! Salmon, 
two kinds of sturgeon, beluga, bemngs of all kinds, smoked fisli, 
eel’s liver, crab. Eighteen varieties of herrings, comrades!’’ 

Tbe unlortun.nte editor of flie paper One Evening, tlirmr up 
liis hands, rushed out to the staircase and down to the third 
floor. 

.4nd ihete all serene was tlje editor of the PiscaioriaC Times 
strolling up and dotrn, rrith small, neat steps. He wns muttering 
something under his brcatlt, apparently rehearsing a speech of 
welcome. Members of his staff were peering out from behind 
doors. They smelt of fish. 

Comainiug his indignation, the editor of One Evening 
said: 

“Good day to you. Comrade Barsuk. What are you doing out 
hero, on the staircase?!’ 

“Taking a hrenth of fresfi air.” said the Piscatorial editor 
Innocently. 

“Tliat's odd.” 

“Nothing odd about it. its my landing. I suppose I can 
breathe here, can't I? Bni what ate you doing here. Comrade 
Ikapidze?’’ 

“Also taking a breath of fredt air."’ 

“You go .ind lake your air in your own gimrters. On the 
landing of the fourth Boor/’ 

“Ah. Comrade Barsuk,” said One Evening in tones pregnant 
with meaning. “It looks as if we’ll have to meet at the Parly 
Conlrol Commission.” 

“If you please, Comrade Ikapidze, at your service. Parly 
card No.- 1293562.” 

“I know. I know." moaned One Evening- “You're ^-ailing 
here for our Chehiiskinitts.” 
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‘The CliebTJskiniies are not your« an>way, they are 
common properly," retorted the Fucalortal Times with compo- 

"Oh, they’re common property, are tliey'” 

The editors drew closer to each Other. 

that moment the roar of motors uas heard doivn 
below, and shouts came from the crowd The illuminated lift 
stopped on the third floor Tltc heroes came out on the land- 
in': The Pistolonal Times liflgtrl had done her black 
deed 

One Evening made a pounce, but that barefaced Barsuk filruck 
fl piKture and started chanting at an incredible speed; 

“Allow me, my dear comrades, at this memorable hour . . 

The Fourth Floor’s case seemed lost Barsuk spoke cunningly 
of the close links hetueen fishing and the Arctic, and of the 
prominent part plajed b) his paper iii sa^^n»lhe Chelyuskinites 
A^Tiiie Barsuk orated, One Evening stood impatiently, first on 
one foot, then on the other, like an impatient horse. Hardly 
had the enemy finished his oration, when Comrade Ikapidzc 
drew his face into a roost hospitable smile and adroitly took 
•the imtiatiic 

And now. our dear guests,” he ssid, pushing his rnal back 
with his shoulder, "we'comc to the fourth floor, for a Iiitle 
«nack. Go right through, if you please, this way Don’t stand m 
the WU}', Comrade Barsuk Ercnse me, you are iloekrog lie ivay 
This way, my dear guests, this way please Don’t scorn our 
modest hospitality 

The self-sacrificing editor of the Piscatorial people tried 
to stretch himfelf out in front of tlie steps, to bar the way with 
his own body. One Evening gave him a sharp nudge with hia 
i-nee and conducted {he Che]vu.«kimles upstairs. 

The Wonder Guests gave a fatigued smile, and smelling the 
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foyd with apprcljension. they ioHoired the lead lo the offices of 
the evening paper. 

However, in this lightning exchange of courtesies — ^tsiiich 
passed almost unnoticed — the smart Baisuk managed to grab 
hold of two heroes and eight members of the CheljTishin creu- 
nith tJieir families, and dragged them to his lair. 

Their absence was not noticed until the banquet had started. 
However, it was compensated by the pleasant fact that gallant 
Vasili Alexandrovich had used the fire-escape to escort tinee 
more members of the Chelyuskin crew to the fourth floor: two 
seamen, first class, and one stoker with his ivife and ttvo staall 
cltildren. As tliey were cluabing past tltc 'vindotv of the third 
floor the Piscaloriah tried lo get hold of their legs, shouting: 
“Enter tiiis way! You are welcome.” and as for Vasili Alexan- 
drovich — tliey attempted to push him dos\"n into the abyss— at 
least, that ^va's his story. 

MXa that, evcrj’tlung went well, nay, splendidly. They made 
speeches, they irept with joy, they feasted their eyes on the 
heroes, thdj' entreated them to have a little more to eat, just a 
little bite of something. The good-natured heroes ate to please 
their iiosts. And on the third floor things went well too. From 
there came a super-sized cheer as If a whole arni>' corps ivcre 
going into attack. 

The speeches were followed hy leniiniscences ; thc^ laughed, 
tiiey sang, they enjoyed thanselves. All in all, — as tJje saying 
goes, the evening lasted till long past midnight. 

And so, long after midnight, die two editors met on neutral 
ground between llie third and fourth floors. Both iiad coloured 
bits of confetti in thrir dishevelled hair. Something that was 
once a pale-yellow rose, and now. for some reason smelt of Pott 
jXo. 17. was dangling from Batsuk’s button-bole, and Ikapidze 
was fanning bis flustered face with the green tail of a radish. 
2S— 1424 
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Bolh -weie ladjanl. J^’o nienlion of coming up before the 
Parl> Control Commission Thej* were btisj <!iscu=sing more 
important matters 

“So v.e gi'e jou Vodop>ano'* and jou giic ••• us 

Molokoi,” said Ikapiflie, sHa)ing backwards and fonvards ivith 
the nhole weight of bis bod) 

“Moloko'. for )ou^ You must Jie jolcing Permit me to tell 
jou that Molokov has saved the lives of ihirtj'nine people'” 
“What about Vodop>3nov^” 

“^^lal about him’’* 

“Let me tell )ou that Vodopjanov fiew' «ix thousand kdo* 
metres from Khabarovsk' Isn’t that good enough for 

“That’s true All right, then, v'c’ll leave it at that Ve giv® 
JOU Molokov. and )ou give us Vodop)anov, one stoker, plus his 
children, and Captain Voronin’s brother.” 

“Indeed’ Perhaps >ou would like us to give )0u Voronin 
hiro«elf’” asked Barsuk aarcasticallj. 

“I beg jour pardon! Look v»ho v\e are giving jou in ex- 
change for Voronin Slepncv and his wife, two seamen, first 
class, and a scientist’s v» ife ” 

'And Doronin?” 

‘Well, what about Doronm’” 

Wbat do JOU mean — wlial about him’ Doronin flew all the 
wi> from Khabarovsk in an unheated plane Or woultl jou call 
that a nice little outing to the Sparrow Hills’” 

“I did not sav that ” 

“Well, in that case we ask in exchange for Doronin* Kopu- 
soV, Semyonov the writer, two ship’s carpenters one geodesist, 
one boatswain, the aru«t Fedva Reshetmkov, the little girl Carina 
and the special Pratda correspondent Khval. 

^ou mo't be raving! .. Howr am I going to get jou the 
Shes only a child she’s asleep now'” 
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For a good ivliile. ihese two clianniiigly good-natured felIo\\'S 
continued their calculations and their exchanges. In the meantime, 
the exchanges took place without them. The heroes trere led 
upstairs and doivnstairs, and there was no telling which olTices 
■were tvhicli. 

It was a teann night, and in the street, oiit.side the entrance 
to hoih offices, under the Polar glitter of the stars, a mighty 
host of schoolboys stood in silence, wailing for the heroes to 
appear. 


28* 
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Day and night r«l stars sparkled atop the towers of this 
nity. 

And this city, of course, was called Moscow. 


Just as die posUnan climbed tlic flairs with the letter, Chuck 
and Geek rrcrc engaged in battle. In short, they \rere ha%ing a 
fine scrap. 

T have already forgotten what the fight was about. I have 
an idea that Chuck had filched Geck's maldibox — or perhaps 
it rvas Geek who made off with Chuck’s empty shoe polish 
tin. 

The two brothers )«ad punched each otlier once and n'ere just 
about to tytehange another punch when the bell rang. They 
looked at each other in alarm. 

They thought it %vas their motlier. And sbe was not like other 
motheiS. Instead of scolding them or shouting at them, she would 
simply put the culprits in separate rooms and keep them there 
for a whole hour, or even two, and would not let them play 
together. 

And an hour — tick-tock — has sixty whole minutes in it. And 
tiro hours have exen more than that. 

And so the boys quickly wiped away their tears and rushed 
to open the door. 

But it wasn’t their mother after all. It was the postman wdtli 
a letter. 

“From Dad!” they yelled. “Hurrah! It's from Dad! He must 
■be coming soon!” 

And they began to caper, leap and turn somersaults over the 
sofa out of sheer delight. Because, tliough Moscow was the most 
ivonderful city in the world, when Dad was aivay for a whole 
long year, even Moscow could be a pretty dull place. 
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The> 'vere so e\ateil anJ happ^ thit the> d>tl not hear their 
mother come in 

Imagine her surpnse when she found her two strapping 
joungslers sprawling on their baeWs, shiltlting and beating a 
tattoo on the wall with their heels, so vigorousl), in fact, that 
the pictures o^er the sofa were sliakiiig and tlie springs in the 
clock luiruiied 

But when she found out what the commotion was about she 
did not EC-old her bojs 

Instead, she whiaked them off the sofa, slipped out of her 
fur coat and pounced on the letter widvout even troubling to 
•’hake oH the snowflakes that hod already melted and were 
glittering like beads oier her dark eyebrows 


Letters, as CTcrMjne knows, tan be jolly or sad That is why 
Chuck and GecL studied their mothers face so intently as she 
read the letter 

At firet she frowned, and they frowned loo Then she smiled 
Thai meant the lettei was a joll) one 

“Your father is not coming,” the said as she put the letter 
away “He has a lot of work to do and he can’t come hotoe.’ 

Chuck and Geek looked at each other m bewilderment. The 
letter bad turned out to be >cry sad indeed 

They commenced to pout, ehufBe and dart angry glances at 
their mother, who, for some unknown reason, was smiling 

“He's not coming,” she continued, “but he say^ we can go 
and visii him” 

At that Chuck and Ceck bounded off the sofa 
‘Funny man*” their mother sighed “Easy enough to say 
‘Come and Msil' — as if all one had to do was get into a tramcar 
and ride off,” 
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■‘ Course!” Chuck pul in quiddy. ‘‘If he's invillng us, ^ve 
ought to Ijop a tram and go.” 

“Silly hoy,” said his mother. ‘To get there, you have to ride 
a train for a thousand, and then another thousand, and stiil 
anoUier thousand kilometres. And after that you have to ride in 
a sleigh tlirough the taiga. And ftjcre. in tlie taiga, you're sure 
to run into a wolf or a bear. Goodness, wJiat a fantastic idea! 
Just think of it yourselves.” 

But Chuck and Geek would not stop to think for e\en half 
a moment. They said they were ready to ride not onl)- a Ujou- 
saud, but all of a hundred thousand kilotuetrcs. TIic)- tveren't 
afraid of anything. Tlie.v trere brave. Why. didn’t they drive 
fltvay tliat stray dog from the yard uitb stones yeslcrda)'? 

And they \sent on chattering, and swinging their arms, ond 
stamping their feet, and bopping about wbilc their mother sal 
slil! and did nothing but listen to them, nicn all of a sudden 
site burst out laugWng, swept them both up into her arms, 
■"'hirled tliem around and finally tossed them onto the sofa. 

And then she confe^cd Oiat she Iiad been expecting a letter 
like that for a long time and ilial site was only teasing ihoni. 

Of course tiiey would go. 

* « S: 

It took their niolber a week to gel them ready for ihc 
Journey. Clnick and Geek <bd not waste lime either- 

Chuck made a dagger for himself out of a paring knife, 
■^'hile Geek found a smooth stick, hammered a nail into it and — 
lo— he had such a stout spear that if he were to slick it into 
o bears heart, the heas! wonld as^redly fall dead on Uie spot, 
Piovided sonieonn pierced the animal’s bide first, of course. 

Finally all the arrangements were completed. Tlic Ininks 
''■ere packed. A double lock was fixed to ihedoor. The cnimh.s of 
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bread flour and cereals werebni‘iheil out of llie cupboard so that 
there would be no mice And tlcn lli<*ir mother went off to the 
rnilwa) station to bii\ ticlcets for the train leaving llie next da> 
It vas while s^he was gone, that Chuck and Geek had their 
fatal quarrel 

Alas' if lhe^ hadonij known wlist trouble the quarrel would 

cau-.e. fbei rertairth would hn\e bfhaied lbejn*eJvi>s that day. 


Chuck, the thrifty one. owned a flat metal box in wh«ch he 
kept his tinfoil and candj wrappers with pictured of tanks, 
planes or Red Army men Also a few blackbirds’ feathers for 
arrows, some horsehair for a Chinese trick, and a few other 
thingfa just as important 

Geek did not pos«es8 such a box In general, Geck was a 
fcatterbram. altliougb he was good at singing tongs 

IMow, It so happened Oiat while Chuck "as sorting out the 
contents of his precious box in the kitchen and Geck was singing 
in the other room, the postman entered and handed Chuck a 
telegram for his mother. 

Chuck put the telegram away in his box and went to see 
why Geck had stopped eingmg 

‘•Rah* Rah' Hurrah!” he wag shouting “Hey' Dev' 
Tummbey'’’ 

Out of curiosity Cliuck opened the door a trifle and espied 
such a turumhey that Ins hands began to tremble with rage 

There, in the middle of the room, stood a chair, and oter its 
back hung a newspaper all tattered and tom hy the spear That 
wouldn’t base been so bad, but that horrid Geck, imagining his 
mother’s yellow cardboard shoebox to be a bear. Vent stahbinc 
at It with the spear for all he was worth And in that box Chuck 
had stored away a tin bqgle, three coloured N’o^ember Seienlli 
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badges and son)e money— 46 kopecks in all — which he had not 
squandered like Geek bw had }Hit away for their long jmirae)'. 

As soon as ]?e s« eyes on the hatlered cardboard box. Chuck 
snatched the spear out of Geeks hands, broke it o'cr his knee 
and flung the pieces to the floor. 

Bui Gcck, for all the world like a hawk carrjiug off a fledg- 
ling in front of its niolher's nose, wrenched Chuck s metal box 
out of his hands and, jumping up onto the windowsill, hurled 
the bo.x out of the wndow. 

Chuck gate on car-spiil6ng howl and will: cries of the 
telegrarol tho telegram!” dashed out of the house as he w'ss. 
u-ithout his coat, rubbers or cap. 

Setisiiig U»at something was wrong, Gedt hurried out after liim. 

In vain did they search for liic metal box with the unopened 
telegram. 

It liod either fallen into a pile of snow and was now lying 
sommviiere deep beneath If. or it bad dropped onto the pathway 
and lind been picked up by someone passing by. In ary case, 
the box u-itb the sealed telcgr.iin and all llic other treasures 
trai lost for good. 


At home. Chuck and Geek were ^lent for a long tme. They 
bad made it up .-^n since they knew dial both would get it 
hot from their molher. Being a whole year older than Geek. 
Chuck was afraid that he mi^t come in for the greater share 
of the punishment, so ho thought hard. 

“Vou know what, Gcdk! What if wc don’t say an^hmg a bou 
the telegram to Mom? Wliats a telegram, an)Tvay. We can ^a^ 
just as much fun without it!” . , 

1=11 . eb." .isb«i 
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But we don’t ha>e to fib,” Chuck exclaimed happilj 
‘It she sajs ‘Where’s the telegram?’ we'll tell licr. But 
supposing she doesn't, wh) should we go telling her ahead of 
time’” 

“All tight,” agreed Geek “If we don’t Imic to tell a fih, 
we’ll do as jou sa). Thai’s a fine idea >ou got, Chuck.” 

The) had decided the matter when lliclr mother came in 
looking \er) pleased because she had managed to get good 
tickets for the tram. She could not helji iiuticing, thou^i, that 
her dear hoja’ faces were long and their ejes vret 

“Now confess, ray good citizens,” she said, shaking the enow 
o2 hex coat “Now what was the fight about?” 

“There wasn’t aii) fight,” said Qiuck. 

“’Course there wasn’t.” Ccck confirmed “We were juet 
going to fight when we thought w-e’d better not” 

“Now that’s the kind of thoughts I like.” she said She took 
oil her coat, sat down on the sofa and showed them the stiff 
green tickels-~one big one and two little ones 

Soon they had thcir supper. Then the noise subsided, the 
lights were turned off and esertbody went to sleep. 

And all the time the bo)'s’ mother knew nothing about the 
telegram and naturall} did not ask them about it 


The next daj thej left But since the train drew out of the 
s'alion at a texy laic hour, Cliudr and Geek did not see an> thing 
interesting through the pilch black windows 

At night Gcclv woke up feeling thirslr. Though the little lamp 
on the ceiling had been turned off, eter> thing around Geek — the 
dancing gla^s on the while cloth of the table the jellow oran?e 
that now looked green, and the face of his mother who was fast 
wttb a WndiAi kigbt 
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T/jroiigfi tJic suow-flecfecd window Gecfc sa\s' the ihoob — it 
was far bigger than the moon in Moscow. He was quite certain 
now iJiat [lie train was speeding to the top of a high mountain 
from where yon couJd almost reach for the moon. 

He woke liij molJicr and asked her for ^later to drink. Cut 
she refused to give him any for a ifry good reason and told 
him to suck a piece of orange instead. 

Geek pouted, broke off a bit, but did not feel like sleeping 
any longer. He shook Cltuck, wondering if he could get him 
to wake up. Ciiuck only snorted angrily and went on sleeping. 

Geek then put on his felt hoots, opened the door and went 
out iiito'lho corridor. 

The corridor was long and narrow. There isere several seats 
attached to the outer wall of the coach, and they shot back witiia 
bang when you got off them. Ten more doors opened out onto the 
corridor. All of them were a glossy red with shiuy brass handles. 

Geek sal on one little seat, tJicn on another, then on a third 
and 50 on until he found himself at the end of the coach. But 
at that very moment the porter came in with his lantern and told 
Geek off for making so much noise when people were sleeping. 

.A.S soon as the porter went. Geek hurried back to lus compart- 
nient. He ojieiied the door with an effort, tlien closed it ever so 
carefully so as not to wake liis mother, and jumped into the soft 
bed. 

Finding old Chuck sprawled all over the bed. Geek poke.d 
him in the side to make him move up. 

But liorrors! Instead of low-headed chubby Chuck, ivhat 
should Gcck see but the angry moustached face of a strange 
man! It looked at him and barked gruffly: 

''Who is pushing me?” 

Geek let out a howl that brought all the passengers down 
from their berths. The light wafe switched on, and when Geek 
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&3'v titjt he had ivalked into the nrong compartment, he ho^lecl 
still more loudly 

U hen they rcalucd what bad happened, c\cr)hodj roared i»ith 
laughter TJie man with the nio0stoche pulled on his trousers, 
got into his tunic and took Ceck Lack to hjs oi»n compartment 
Geek ducked under the blanket and quietened do\«'n The 
tram rocked and the wind moaned. Tlie uncommonlj big moon 
once more shed its blue light oscr the dancing glass, the bright 
}ellow orange Ijmg on the white clotli and the /ace o/ h«s 
mother who was smiling at tiomeihing in her sleep, all un.iware 
of her son’s plight. 

At la<t, Geek too fell asleep 

And he dreamed the slronscit dream • 

The can did stir, there «tM a scream, 

Then loices soiinded et»e/yw/»ere — 

Each tcheel wuh squeeb did fill the air. 

The speeding cars that formed the tram 
Old join the engine’s loud re/rom. 

First 

Then foruard, mates' The night is black. 

Out K’e must charge along our track 
Second' 

0, engine light, shine bright and far. 

And match the matchless morning star. 

Third 

Blase higher, flames O tvhulle, shnfk. 

O uheels, ichirl Eastuard like a streak. 

Fourth. 

IFe'll stop our noise at journey’s end — • 

IFhen ike Blue Mountains ue asceml. 
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\\'licn Gcck \\okc up, llic wlieeU imd sloi>ped talking and 
>vere clicking along underfoot with a steady Leat. The sun shone 
tlirough the frosted window. The berths were made up and put 
back. Chuck, washed and brushed, was nibbling at an apple, 
while his mother and the anny man with tlie moustache were 
standing at Uie open door and laughing at Geek's nocturnal 
adventures. Cliuck showed Gccfc a pencil liie army man had 
given him. It had a tip mode out of a yellow cartridge. 

Bui Geek was neither envious nor greedy. \^liat could you 
expect of a moony old scatterbrain like him? Not only had he 
walked into the Avrong coinpaitnienl at night, hut even no\v he 
could not rcmcnihcr where he had pul his trousers. But be 
certainly could sing songs, could Geek. 

.\fter washing and saying good niorning to hU mother, 
he pressed his face to the cold nindovvpane and peered out at 
the scenery flying past: wliai son of places were these— hu 
tranled lo know — how did people live out here, what did thej' 
do? 

And while Cliuck was trotting from door to door and making 
friends nilli the other passengers wlio willingly gave him all 
sorts of handy little tilings like cork stoppers and pieces of 
string. Geek saiv a great deal through tlic window. 

Over tlicre. for instance, stood a forest cottage. A little boy 
ill shirtsleeves, ivitli enormous felt bools on his feet and a cal 
in his arms, skipped out onto the porch. Swish f — and the cat 
somersaulted into the fluffy snow. Scrambling clumsily to the 
surface, it bounded quickly away. 

Now ivhy had he thrown the cat out like that? — he u'anted 
to knoiv. Most likely because it had snatched a tidbit off the 
tabic. 

But noiv the house, the little boy. and the cat ivere gone. 
Instead, there was a factory in a field. Tlie field ivas ivhiie. The 
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srcokeatacks \vere red The smoke was black and the lights in 
the windows jellow 

\VTiat were the) doing in the factor)’ — he wanted to know. 
But wait' Here was a sentrj box and, standing bj it, the sentrj 
wrapped in a sheepskin coal The sheepskin coat made him look 
so huge that his gun looked like a linn straw in his hands. Dut 
don’t you dare go too near him* 

And here came a ioiesi Iwiirling and dancing past Uie 
window The trees in front leapt past in wild confusion while 
the ones farther back wound and billowed lazily like a snowy 
ri\ er 

Tlie train swept past large, bnghilydit staliuiis wliere 
no le«B than a hundred locomotives pufTed and wheeled hack 
and forth, and past tiny luile stations — almost no bigger Uian 
the grocery stand round the comer from their home in Moscow. 

Trams heaped with ore, coal and huge logs the sue of half 
a coach kept flying past 

Once they oscrtook a trainload of cows and bulls The loco* 
motile was a funny little thing with a shrill squeaky whistle 
Suddenly one of tlie bulls bellowed “Mouoo' . ” and the 
engme»dn>er jumped, he probably thought a big locomoliie was 
coming on behind him 

At one little platform they' slopped alongside a powerful 
armoured tram 

On all Its sides guns wrapped in tarpaulin jutted out menac* 
ingly And a lot of ^Red Army men wero standing around it, 
laughing and stamping their feel 

One of them, in a leather coat, stood eier so quietly near 
the armoured car He seemed to be thinking hard. Chuck and 
Geek decided that this, of coarse, was the commander of the 
train and that he was walling for Voroshilov's order to open 
fire on the enemy 
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Yes, lliey saw pleiUy of things on the way. It \\as only a pity 
that a slonii "waS raging outside and the windows ivere often 
plastered willi snow. . 

At last their train rolled into a little station. 

No sooner had their mother set them on tlie platform and 
taken their baggage from tlie annj' man acquaintance, than the 
train pulled out. 


The bags were heaped onto iJte snow. The tvooden platform 
tvas soon deserted, but the hoys’ father was no^^•he^e to be seen. 
Their mother gre'v very angry at their father; lea>'ing the chil- 
dren to watch the things, she walked over to the sleigli-drivcrs 
to find out which of the sleighs had been sent for them, because 
they had another hundred hilonielres of taigaland to cover to 
get to the place where their father lived. 

Their mother was gone for some time. Meanwhile «i 
■'vicke-loohing goat appeared on tlic scene. At first it nibbled 
at the bark of a frozen log, then it bleated in a nasty ^^'ay 
and finally began to glare with open hostility at Chuck and 

Geek. 

Cliuck and Geek took refuge behind the bags. Tou could 
never tell what tlie goals in these parts were after- 

But here came their mother. She looked very downcast and 
told them that in ail probability their father had not received 
their telegram and therefore had not scut a sleigh to the station 
for them. 

They called a sleigh-driver. He md:ed the goal on the back 
"itb his whip, then picked up the bags and carried them off to 
the refreshment room inside the station. 

The refreshment room was very small. Behind the counter 
'here puffed a fat samovar as big as Chuck. It shook and 
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^vliistled and sent a thick clouil of steam to the boarded ceiling 
where a few little sparrows had found shelter from the cold 
and were chirping happily 

'STiile Chuck and Geek were having their tea, their mother 
bargained with the sleigh driver over the amount he would take 
to drive them through the taiga to their destination. The man 
asked for the huge sum of a hundred rubles But Come to think of 
It It was reall) a long distance At last they agreed upon the 
fare and the sleigh'druer went off for bread, haj and sheepskin 
rugs 

“Your father doesn’t even know we’ve arrived," their mother 
said with disappointment “Won't he be surprised and happy to 
see lu’ ’ 

“Sure he’ll be surpn«ed and happj," Chuck said very 
solemnly as he drank his lea "I’ll also he surprised and 
happ) ” 

“Me too,” said Geek “Yon know what— let’s drive up as 
quiet as mice, and if Dad is out somewhere, we can Idde the 
bags and climb under the bed. When he comes in, he’ll sit down 
and begin to think about something hard, and all the time 
We’ll be holding our breaths. Then all of a sudden we’ll let out 
a whoop’” 

* I’m not going to climb under any bed,” said their mother 
‘ Or lei out any whoops You can climb under and vrhoop your 
selves Chuck, why are yon putting the sugar in your pocket’ 
They’re full enough as it is — ^you’ve a regular garbage can 
there” 

1 m going out to feed the hors^,’’ Chuck retorted smoothlj’ 
Geek, you’d better take a bun along too You never have 
anything but you always go asking me for something ” 

Soon the sleigh-driver came hack The things v^e^e loaded 
onto the spacious sleigh Hay was strewn over its bottom and 
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!ifn- \MU- ill ni!«| rovni'il o\cr Kil!i bJ.'i/ikeJs a/iii 

Mj; riiii-., finU'i if-. viliagt'5 and luinilols! 

Aii'-ad lie.: l5i.- l;i!iii «.( wiiii.Ji ;iiic{ hiil.i aiiil ik'ii.-i,', Jilark /orcil 5 . 


Ilwy at. in? nu'iiii)' lit! ilark. njiMi-itimillud villi 

at ifii- fifami.'- «.f llic hoary tai":i. But after /i v.hile 
f.Iiinrk prow Ik. tin! ami aAf'd lii- mother for a Iniii or a larj, 
NatiirnUy lus nioilii-t ^.ivc him mdilipr. lie juniioil. run] for 
.'>f aiuilnnst Iwltor to .lu Itepan to |iii-h Grek ami squeozo 
I'ini njt.iin-l ilic eilj.'r of the sleigh. 

/\l Givl: ;K)ti>.'iiil\ kirkcil him off- B«t Ihcii ]ic could stand 
it tio /oiiger ami njiat tit l.hiKk. CItiick Harc<i up and threw Jiim- 
M'lf on Geek, lint sinre their .nnns were piimcd down l>y the 
ifin'p-kiiis. nil they rouhi ilo w.i5 Imit each other with their iieads. 

Their mother looked nt them and hiiighed. The ylcigh-tlriver 
"liippcd tip tin- hordes and «*fT they llew.Two white fluffy IinrcJiskti)- 
Jio<[ oni onto the roadoml hegan to ifaiice. Hie yleigh-tlri tor ) oiled: 
■'Hey. llicro! O-ho hoI . . . l-ook out or we'll viin you nverl ’ 
The ntI«chiiwiHi'» liar.-* siMniperod off hiihlding with glee. A 
Idti'lering wind Idew down on the Itllle pnH}'- Gliiirk and Geek 
hiiBgcd cadi otiior a? the ^le^gh eoaslcd downhill towards the 
taiga and tlie moon whirh was slowly rising over llie approaching 
hiiio Mountains. 

Tlien smldenly the horecs of their own accord halted by a 
iiiile snowcd-imdcr hut. 

“Here's where we stop for the night,’’ said the driver, jump- 
ing off ilie sleigh. “This is our st.iljon. ’ 

It w ns n voi V .sinidl hut. And it was quite empty. 

A kailo -ni -om « 1.. I.oil on.l ilcisii-dtivct lirougll 
*n a iianipi'r of food. 
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Yoa could have harnniercd nails wilh the saU'^age — it was so 
stifl and frozen TJie> soaked it in hot water and jiot slices of 
bread on the lint stove to toast 

ninnmaging hehind the Move, Chuck found fl dented spring 
The sldsh driver told him that the spring was part of a trap to 
talcli animals with 

Tljf spring was rusty and had been Ijing thsre for Oo good 
reason (.buck could see that nght avap 

After tea the} went to bed A wide wooden bedstead stood b> 
ilie wall A hfidp of dry leave® made up its mattress Geek would 
nut sleep jt the side nearest the wall or in the middle of the bed 
lie liked to sleep cm the outside And though he *till remcnibcrcd 
the iullabv sung to him as a bah>, the words vl which ran* 

"Lullab), baby, my heart's pride. 

Don't he tn bed on the outside," 
he still continued to sleep on the outside 

If he found luniseH in the middle, he was sure to pull the 
blanket off Kia bedfellow, dig Im elbows into hitn and press lus 
knees into Ins «toinach 

They uert to bed without undre<^ing and covered thcmselvc' 
with the <.hcepskins Chuck hugged the wall, lus mother lay in 
ihe middle and Gctk »1epl on the outside 

The sleigh driver blew out llic candle and climbed onto the 
stove Everybody fell asleep at ouce At night, however. Geek 
felt thirsty av usual and woke up 

Still gropgy with sleep, he drew on Ins felt bools, pattered 
over to the table, drank some water out of the kettle and then 
‘•at down on a stool by U»e window 

The moon had drifted behind the tlomls and the snowy 
hillocks seemed bluish black ihrougli the frozen window panes 
booki like Dad has almost reached (he end of the earth!" 
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Surely, lie thouglH. iltcre could iiol be many places in llie 
world farther awav than this. 

• Suddenly lie lifted his head. He ihoughl he heard a knock 
oiilMde ihe window. Il A\as not even a knock but more like tlie 
sound of •■now cntriohing under sonichodj’js hea\ y foolsle|is. Yes, 
that was it! Out there in the daric something licavcd a sigh, 
moved and shifted its feel. Geek fell sure it was a bear. 

“Wicked Bear! What do you want? WeVe taking such a long 
time to get to Daddy, and you want to gobble us up so we never 
gel to see liini again? Oh no. you don't! Better go away before 
someone shoots you down out of liis good gun or stabs you wiib 
his sharp sabre.” 

Geek muttered these words under his nose, while he pressed 
his face hard against the icc-plastcrcd pane of the narrow win- 
dow. He was both frightened and cnrioiis. 

Blit just then the moon came out from licbind the fleeting 
clouds. Tlie blulsh-biack snow glittered with a soft, dull slieen 
and Geek saw that the bear was not n bear after nil, but their 
horse that luid got untied and was stamping around the sleigh and 
nibbling at the hay on it. 

Geek was disappointed. He crawled hack under the sheepskin. 
And since he had been having unpleasant thoughts, he dreamt an 
unpleasant dream. 

The itrangesi dream did Geckie dream: 

He had a jright — an ogre mean 

Stood spitiing spit that burned and seared 

And 5irif«g an iron fist and sneered. 

Past raging fires, oer trampled snow! 

The soldiers goose-step row on row.-- 
■ 7'hey dragged along the vilest dross: 

A crooked fascist flag and cross. 
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“Hey, stop*” Geek skoulcd at them “You’re going tlie "fong 
\va>’ You can t come i1»k uaj*” 

Hut nolvoiU stopped or listened lo Geek 
Getk got ntigr), and drew out liis li» Iniglc. tlic one that was 
slnred a>va) in Chuck’s cardboard slioebcs:, and blew on It so 
hard that th^ silent commander of the armoured train rai«ed Ills 
head ‘sharply An imperative nia\e of the hand and all lliooc 
fierce, heavy guns of liis harked out at the same time 

“Good’ ’ Geek cried gleefully “Give them some more! Ones 
not enough for them*” 


Doth buys kicked and pushed so much that ihcir mother uoke 
up 

She turned towards Chuck and fell something stiff ard sharp 
prick licr ude She felt around and pulled out the trap spring 
which the ever thrifty Chuck had secretly taken to bed "'«th 
flint 

She threw it away Then she ganced at Gcck’a face that 
was III up by the moon and saw that he was having troublous 
dreams. 

A dream, of course, j* not u spring and you cannot throw it 
aw.iy Dut it can be blown away So aba turned hlrn on his sida 
and, rocking him gently, began to Mow on Im flushed little 
forehead 

Soon Geek rmatked his lips and tmded. That meant his bad 
dreams had been blown away 

After that fus mother got out of bed and went over to the 
window in her Stocking feet 

It had not yet dawned and the *ik)r was sUH covered with 
stars Some stars twinkled from a great di'-tance while others 
hung right over the taiga 
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And— strange tiling! Sitting where Geek bad been sittins she 
thought just as he had that Uiere were surely fen- places on 
earth fartlier away than this spot tlmt her restless husband had 
come to. 


The whole of the following day their waylay through forests 
and over hills. \i'hen they rode uphill, the sleigh-drii er sot off 
and plodded alongade in the snow. But on tlie steep down^ades 
their sleigh slid so rapidly that Chuck and Geek felt as if sleigh, 
horses and all ivere shooting down from the skies. 

At last, lotvards evening, when botit travellers and liorses 
were pretty tired out, the sicigh-driver said: 

^ “Well, here we are! Behind that point there's a turn. And 
Ml the opening beyond we'll find the camp.” 

"Conte on, there! Giddnp!" 

Chuck and Geek jumped iip, squealing witli delight, hut at 
that moment the sleigh jerked and they both tumbled back into 
tlic hay. 

Their motlior smiled and titrew back the woollen scarf tliat 
had been iv'rapped round her fluffy beret. 

Here ivas tlie turn. The sleigh %-eercd smartly and came to a 
slop near three little houses standing in a small opening in the 
forest that was sheltered from llic winds, 

But — Strange! Not a single dog barked and there ivas not a 
soul in sight. No smoke curled up from the chimneys. All the 
pathways ivero snowed over and all around reigned the stillness 
of a cemetery in ivinter. The only living things l isihle tvere a 
fei,’ ivliite-u'inged magpies hopping about stupidly from tree to 
tree. 

“Arc you sure this is the place?” their mother asked the 
driver in a frightened voice. 
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“Tills 13 It all right,” said the dnier “Tho«c three houses 
o\er (here are Geological Research Station No, 3 There’s a sign 
on the post . . see’ Jlaybe it’s Station No 4 you’re wanting? 
Tljat's («o hundred kilometres in the other direction.” 

'Xo. no, ’ their mother «aid, a^ she scanned the sign ‘"This 
15 the one we're looking for But the doors fire all locked and 
there'® snow on the porches. Where can all the people be?” 

“That I can’t say,” the dn\er said, perplexed. “Last week 
MC brought food out here some flour, onions and potatoes All 
(he men were here Eight of them, not counting the chief and 
the watchman. Nice keltic of fish' The wolves couldn’t have 
gobbled ’em up You wait licrc while I look in the watchman’s 
house ’’ 

Throwing off his eheepskin coal, the driver plovred through 
the enow to the hut nearest them 

He soon catne back 

’Tile house is empty, but the stove is still warm Tiie watch® 
man must still be around — he’s probably out hunting He’ll be 
back before night and tell you everything you want to know ” 

“But wliat can he tell me’” their mother cried “I can sec 
mysell that the men haiebeen gone for «ome tune” 

“Don’t know what he'll tell you,” replied the driver “But 
tell vou fomething he will, because he’s the watchman ” 

They drove up to the porch with great dilficulty A little 
path led from jt to the fore?t. 

They Walked into the closed porch. pa>t shovels, hrooms, axes 
nnJ slicks, past a frozen beardcin hanging from an iron hook 
and entered the room 

Tlie sleigh driver brought up the rear with the baggage. It 
was warm m the hut 

The driver went out to feed the horses and their mother 
helped the frightened boyti olT wfUi their coals in silence. 
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“That ■was an a-wful long wav lo come and find your Dad 
gone!” 

She sank onto a bencli and thought hard. What had hap- 
pened? Why was the camp deserted? W’hat were they to do now? 
Go back? But she had just enough money to pay the driver. They 
tvould have to wail for the watchman. But tlie driver would leave 
them in three hours’ time — and what if the watclunan should not 
return before then? The nearest railway station and telegraph 
office were almost a hundred kilometres away. 

The driver came in. glanced round the room, stiiffed. and 
then went up lo the stove and looked into the oven. 

“The watchman will he back before nightfall.” he told them. 
“See, here’s a pot of cabbage soup. If he were off for a long 
trip he’d have pul the cabbage soup out in the cold. But you 
do as you think best,” he continued. "Seeing as things are, I 
can take you hack lo the station free of charge; Im not hard* 
hearted.” 

“No,” their mother said. “There's no use our going bock lo 
the station.” 

Tiiey pill tlic kettle on again, thought of the sausage, ale and 
drank, and vliile their mother brought out their things, Chuck 
and Geek climbed up onto the warm stove. Tliere ivas a smell of 
birch twigs there, and of warm sheepskins and pine shavings. 
And since their mother was silent Chuck and Geek were 
silent too. But it was hard lo be quiet for any length of time, 
so. for want of anything belter lo do. Chuck and Gcck fell fast 
asleep. 

They did not hear the driver leave, or their mother climb 
up and He doivn beside them. TTiey aw-ofce wlien it was already 
ver^’ dark in the hut. The three of them were roused at the same 
time by the sound of stamping on the porch. Something fell with 
a loud clatter on the closed porch — a spade evidently. Tlie door 
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suTJiig open and the watchman ualked in with a lantern in his 
hand and a big shaggy dog at Ins heels. 

He slipped his rifie off hio back, threw a dead hare onto the 
bench and, lifting his lantern mer the stove, said; 

“Wio ate jou and what ate you doing?” 

“I'm the wife of Seryogin, ll»e chief of the geological partj,” 
replied their mother, coming down from the stove, **afld these 
arc his children ” 

The wfltchm.ui raised his lantern to the scared faces of Chuck 
and Geek 

“The spit image of their Dad, all right Especially this 
plump fellow here,” and he pointed his finger at Chuck. 

Chuck and Geek were hurt Chuck, because the man said he 
Was fat, and Ceok, because aliiwyj coosjdprrd bimarJi wore 
like Ills father than Chuck. 

“Perhaps you will tell me why you had to come rushing out 
here like this’” the watchman inquired, glancing at their mother 
“liou were told not to come, you know ” 

“1 don’t know what you mean ^ho told us not to 
fcome’” 

“You Were told not to come I myself took Seryogin’s tele- 
gram to the station, and il said clear a? anything- ‘Postpone 
trip for two weeks Party going into taiga.’” 

“And when Seryogin say», ‘Postpone trip,* jt means postpone 
trip Breaking orders, that’s v»hat you're doing ” 

' “What telegram arc you talking about’” their mother asked 
again “We didn’t get any telegram” And as though seeking foi 
confirmation, she looked Up dazedly at Chuck and Geek 

But she found them eyeing each other with al.srm and back- 
ing quickly into the recesses of the stove 

I “Children*” she exclaimed, glancing at the boys with suspi- 
■cior: “Did’you get any telegram in my absence’” 
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Up on the stove the drj' leaves and twigs crackled, but there 
was no aiis\rer. 

“Answer me!” their mother cried. “Did you receive a tele- 
gram in my absence and forget to give it to me?” 

Several more seconds passed, 'flien sudilenly a lusty haivl 
poured forth from the top of the stove. Chuck’s voice sounded 
tlie lower notes of the register whereas Geek's took die high notes, 
and trill.?. 

“Von wicked childrcnl*’ their mother wailed. “You’ll he the 
death of me yet. Stop that noise now and tel! me ivhat hap- 
pened.” 

At the mention of the word death. Chuck and Geek hoivled 
still more loudly. Quite some lime passed before they could be 
made to tell their sad tale, not withoiil much wrangling os. to 
whose fault it was. 

Well, what can one do with such cliildren? Beat them? Put 
them in prison? Shackle them irilh ball and chain and send 
them out to do hard labour? No, their mother did not do any 
of these tilings. She only sighed and ordered her sons to get 
off the stove, iripe their noses and wash themselves, and then 
asked Uic watchman what he thought she should do now. 

The watchman said that the geological party had gone oS to 
the Alkarash Gorge on an urgent assignment and ivould not be 
back for at least ten, days. . - 

“But' how can we set along for ten days?” their mother 
asked. “We haven’t any food with us!” 

“YooTl Iiave to manage someliow,” the watchman replied. 
‘TH leave you some bread, and you can have that hare — skin it 
and cook it. Tomorrow I have to go to tlie taiga for a couple of 
days. I’ve got to have a look at my traps.” 
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TIjc cliildrcn’s mother vvaa horrified “But ho^\ can ve stay 
here alone.'’ We don’t knon anjlliing about the place, and all 
around us there’s nolhtng but forest and beasts. 

“Ill lea'e \ou a rifle,” said the nafchman “There’s wood 
in ibe ibed and a spring be)oniI Ihe hillock Here are some 
cereals in a sack, and the salt’s in this can I hatcn t got tune, 
you understand, to bother with >ou . 

Ooh, what a nasty man,” Geek wliupered to Chuck. “Come 
on. Chuck, let’s gne it to hmi” 

‘ Y.ih'^’' said Chuck. “Just lr\ and > ou see il he doesn’t throw 
US out of the house Better wait until Dad come* We'II tell on 
him llier ’ 

“Until Dad enmes^ But he won’t he here for oer long 
And look at poor Mom” 

Cede went up to his mother, climbed on her lap. and, knitting 
his hloiid eyebrows, scowled sternly at the watchman 

The watchman look olT his fur jacket and went to the table 
on which the lantern stood 

Only then did Geek notice that a large piece of fur had been 
ripped out of the back of the man’s coat all the way down 
from shoulder to bellline 

“T^e cabbage soup’s in the Sto'e,” he *aid to llicir mother. 
“The spoons and bowls are over there on the shelf. Sil down 
and eat Meanwhile I’ll tend to m* coal ” 

“You re ihe Iiosi here,” said iheir mother “You eel out 
the food and puc me your coal. I’m sure I’ll do a better patch* 
iug Job on il llian you” 

The watchman glanced up at her and encountered Geck’s 
stern glare 

“Ohot You’re a stubborn lot, 1 can see that.” he muttered 
Giving her his coat, he got up and went to the shelf for the 
pistes. 
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“Wliere did you get all tom up like that?” Chuck asked, 
pointing to the hole in llie coaL 

“Had a little scrap with a bear. He gave me a scratch.'’ the 
watchman replied stillcnly, as he plopped a heavy pot of cab- 
bage soup onto the table. 

“Did yon hear that. Gesek!” cried Chuck, ^dlen the watch- 
man left the room. “He had a fight witJi a bear; I suppose that's 
why he's so angry today.” 

Geek hod heard, ’hut he did not like to see his mother mis- 
treated by anyone, even if it wore a man who could scrap with 
a bear, and fight it single-handed. 

At daybreak the next moiiiing, the watchman collected hfs 
sack, gun and dog, pul on his skis and plunged into the taiga. 
Now they liad to shift for thomsclves. 

All three went out for water. A little spring gushed out into 
the snow from an overhanging rock. Steam, as dense as a kettle's, 
rose from tlio water, but when Geek pul liis finger under tite 
. stream, ho found that the water was ice-cold. 

Next they brought in the wood. TItcir mother did not know 
how to fire the Russian stove, and the wood would not catch 
alight for a long lime. Wlion it finally did begin to burn, the 
flames iverc so hot that the thick layer of ice on the \\ indow of 
the opposite wall thawed off almost at once. Now you could 
see the fringe of the forest ihiough it, and tlic trees in which the 
magpies were hopiiing from branch to branch, and llie rocky 
summit of the Blue Mountains- 

Tlieir mother knew how to pluck and prepare a chicken, 
but she had iim^er skinned hares before, so she took quite a long 
time about it. , . 

Cliuck willingly helped her and was rewarded with the 
hare’s tail; it was so light and fluffy that it floated through the 
air like a parachute when he threw' it do^vn from the stove. 
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After dinner the three of them vent out for a valk. 

Chuck urged his mother to take along a gun or at least a 
few cartridges But she would not take the gun along. 

Instead, she hung the gun up on the highest hook, then stood 
up on a stool and put the cartridges away on the topmost shelf, 
warning Chuck that if lie should ever dare to filch one little 
carlridsc he’d nner know a day of peace again 

Chuck reddened and scninpered away. One cartridge was ah 
readv hidden away in his pocket 

It was a \crv strange walk indeed. The> walked in single 
file along the narrow path leading to the spring TTie aky above 
shone a cold blue and the lagged cliHa o! the Blue Mountains 
loomed like dream castles and towers. 

Hie inquisitive magpies rent the frosty silence with their 
cries Red, niroble-footed s<pitrrcls leapt and dircd through the 
thick branches of the cedars Under the trees the footprints of 
*trange beasts and birds wore a weird pattern on the soft white 
carpet of snow. 

Suddenly something groaned, waiicd end snapped in tli" 
taiga Most likely a lump of frozen snow had broken away from 
the summit of the mountain and had gone crashing downwards 
through the brush 

Formerly, m Moscow, Ccck had thought that the whole world 
consisted of Moscow, its streets, house?, lamp posts, cars and 
buses 

Now jt seemed to him that the whole world was made up of 
one huse dark forest 

In general, j£ the sun shone over Gerk, he wa.s sure tlie sky 
all round the earth was clear of clouds or ram 

Two days passed. Came a third, and still no watchman 
appeared from the forest There was a feeling of alarm m the 
little, snovr<oreped hut. 
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It was most terrifying in lie evenings and at night. They 
locked and bolted the doors of both the room and porch, blacked 
out the irindo\V5 ivilli mats so that the light would not attract 
the beasts to the house, although they should have done just the 
opposite, because a beast is not a man, and it is afraid of fire. 

Tlie rrind wliistled dot™ the chimney in the usual u-aj’. aud 
'vhen the blizzard outside refaipped sharp little iciclw against the 
'rails and the windowpanes, it seemed to those inside Qiat some- 
one 11-as scraping and scratdiing «l the door. 

They climbed onto the stove and their raotiier told them all 
sorts of .stories and fairy laks. At last she dozed off. 

“Chuclt,” said Gedt. “How come there are magkiatig only in 
fairy tales? Woviidn't it be fun if there were real magicians?” 

“You mean witches and devils?” 

“Nn'v,” Geek shook his iiead with annoyatice. “Who cares 
for devils anyway? They're no good for anytldng. But if ue 
could call a magician, wc could tell him to By over to our Dad 
and let inm knon* we've come long ago.” 

“And 'vljat would be fly on?” 

“Fly on?.. . Y'Tjy, he’d just flap his arms or do somctiuTig 
else. He’d find .a way, don't you worry,” 

"It’s too cold now for him to flap his arms,” said Chuck. 
“Look at me*. I had both my gloves and- mills on, and still i 
got my fingers frozen bringing in die wood.” 

“No, but honestly. Chuck, don’t you think it would be fun?" 
“Ho'v should I know?” Chuck wavered. "Rentcmbcr the lame 
man 'vho lived in the basement in out yard? Well, bo used to 
sell doughnuts, or cigarettes or something, and all sorts of old 
women used to go down to him and get their fortunes told — you 
know, about wlio’d have any lack and who 'vouldn't .and all 
that." 

“Well, and did ihcir fortunes really come true?" 
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“I don’t know I onij know llie militia came and took liiin 
away and a lot of »loIf n thing* were found in Jus place ” 

“Well, that shovrs he ua-ni a magician at nil. He naa just 
a crook ^Tiat do vou think’'* 

“Of course he was a crook.” Chuck agreed “But ivhal 1 mean 
IS — all magicians arc crooks Wliat does a fellow like him want 
to work for, wlien all he ha* to do is uriggle through a hole to 
get what he wants’ Rut jou’d belter get to sleep, Geck, because 
I’m not going to talk to you any more ” 

“Why hot’” 

“Because wlipiieier you talk a lot of nonsense you start seeing 
nightmares and dig your knees into me. You think it’s nice the 
way you lammed me in tlie stomach last night’” 


On the morning of the fourth day their mother had to chop 
wood herself They had eaten the hare long ago and the magpies 
had already picked the bones clean All they hed for dinner now 
was porridge with lard and a few onions Their stock of bread 
was gning out, but their mother found some flour and baked a 
few biscuits for them 

Once, after such a meal, CecK fell "very lowr and his mother 
wondered if he hadn’t dereloped a temperature 

She ordered him to slay inside Then she dressed Chuck, 
took a pail and a little sicigh and the two werit out for water. 
Tliey also went up to the woods to gather sticks to start the slo\e 
with m the morning 

» * * 

Chuck and his mother were gone for some lime On their way 
back the Iitilg sleigh with the pail of water overturned and all 
the water spilled out, so they had to go back to the spring Then, 
halfway home, they discovered that Chuck had left one of his 
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JniUens at the edge of tlie forest. Again they turned back. In the 
meantime dusk fell. 

When liiey got home al last Geek was nowhere to be found. 
First they thought he was hiding behind llie stove under a pile 
of sheepskins; but no, lie was not there. 

Chuck smiled slyly aod whispered into his mother s ear that 
Geek, of course, tvas under the stove. 

His mother grew very angry at that and ordered Geek to 
come out al once. But Geek was silent. 

Then Chuck took the long stove fork and began to poke about 
ivilb it under tlie stove. No, Geck was not there either. 

His mother became really worried iJieii. She glanced at tlie 
nail at the door. Geek’s coat and hat were gone. 

She went out and looked around the house. Then she came 
back in and lit the lantern. She peered into the dark storage 
room and into the woodshed. 

She called Geck. scolded and wheedled, hut no response came. 
And meanwhile the gloom was swiftly swallowing up the Snowy 
Jiummocks. 

She darted into the house again, lore the gun off its nail, 
seized the cartridges and lantern, and telling Chuck not to dare 
leave the house, ran out into the yard. 

Plenty of footprints had been stamped into the snow during 
the past four days. 

Slie did not know where to begin her search, but decided to 
follow the path, since she did not think Geck would have taken 
to the woods. 

There was not a soul on die path. 

She loaded the gun and shot. Then slie strained her ears. She 
shot a second time and then a third. 

Suddenly from somewhere quite near came an answering re- 
port. Somebody ^^•as hurrying to the rescue. She ivanled to rush 
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forward, but her felt boots sunL into die fnow. Tlie lantern fell 
out of her hand, its glass hrole and tlie light went out 

Suddenh a piercing scream issued from the direction of the 
porch of the watchman’s house 

That was Chuck. Having heard the shot*, be thought that 
the wolves had devoured Ceck and were nowr attacking his 
mother 

She kicked the lantern awa>, and ran, sobbmg, to the house. 
She pushed the coalle«s Chuck into the hut, threw the gun into 
a corner, dipped a ladle into die icj water and gulped greedil}. 
Something clattered and banged on the porch Then the door 
Hew open and into the house raced the dog Smeli followed hy 
the watchman, in a cloud of ^tcarn 

“ITlut's the matter’ Wial’a all the noi«e about’” he askedr 
without greeting them or taking off hU thing!. 

‘*I\e lost m) boy,” the taid 

Tears welled up in her eyes and streamed down her face She 
could SR) no more 

“Just a moment, now Stop crjing,” the watchman snapped. 
“When did joii lose him’ Was it a long while ago, or just now’ 
Back, Sineli*" he ordered the dog. “For goodness sake, speak 
upt” 

“An hour ago,” she replied. “We were out fetching the water 
and when we came back he was gone He put his hat and coat 
on and walked off.” 

He couldn’t have gone very far in an hour, and he couldn’t 
have froaen in his felt boots and coal Come here, SmeliJ Have 
a sniff at this ” 

The watchinan pulled Code’s hood off the hook and shoved it 
together with Geek’s sboe« under the dog’s nose 

The dog sniffed at the things carefully and lifted his clever 
eyes to his master’s face. 
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■ “Follow me!” cried the watdonan, tliromng the door open. 
■“Come on, let’s lia\'e a look around, Smeli.” 

But the dog ^vagged its tail and remained ^vhere it was. 

“Out with you, now,” said the watchman sternly. “Out and 
■search, Smeli!” 

The dog nosed the air rctellessly, pawed the floor, but did 
not budge. 

“Wbat’-s all this capering about?” the watchman demanded 
crossly. Once more he shoved the hood and slices under the 
■■dog’s nose, and then took hold of its collar. 

But Smeli would not follow the watchman. He turned round 
■and round and linally stalked off in the opposite direction. 

He slopped near a big wooden trunk and scratched its lid 
■>vilh his shaggy j)aM’. Then, turning to his master, he gave tliree 
loud and lazy barks. 

The watchman pul his gun into the hands of the astounded 
mother, went over to the trunk and ihrew back its lid. 

There, on a heap of sheepskins and sacks, lay Geek fast 
asleep. He was covered with his coat and his head rested on 
bis hat. 

\^1ien he was lifted out. and roused, his sleepy eyes blinked. 
He could not understand why such a noise, fuss and pother 
was being made about him. Hfe mother kept kissing him and 
crying. Chuck kept plucking him by the arm and leg and jump- 
ing and shouting: 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

And shaggj' Smeli. upon whose nose Chuck planted a kiss, 
turned away in embarrassment. He also could -not understand 
.wliat the commotion was about. He tvagged his, tail gently, and 
eyed with .longing a crust of bread lying on the table. 

It turned out that Geek, had felt terribly bored when his 
mother and Chuck went away, and he decided to play a practi- 
30— M24 
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cal joke on Iliem Taking down his hat and coat, he climbed 
into tlie trunk Mth the thi/igS. His idea was to wait tiH they got 
back and began searching for him, and then give them the score 
o{ their live.s b) bellowing inside the trunk. 

But since the) had taken sudi a long time to come, he just 
laj there patiently until he fiuietlj dored off And that was 
all' 

Suddtnlj the "atchman got up and clapped a heavy key and 
creased blue einclope on the table 

■‘Here this is for joa,” he said “This Is the key to the 
room of our chief Scr)ogm and a letter from him He’ll be 
here with hi* men in four days, just in lime for New Year’s" 
So that was where this .surlj, gruff looking old man had 
been' lie snul he hid to look after his traps, and instead he had 
skied oil the waj to the di»tant Alkarash Corge 

Leaving the letter unopened, the bojs’ mother got up and 
placed her hand on tlie old man’s shoulder. 

In*rca(I of replying he grumbled at Geek for Spilling the hot 
of w.id« m the trunk, and at llieir mother for breaking the Jan* 
tern He grumbled long and persistently but nobody was scared 
of this g1um old man any more. 

Ccck’v mother sal by Ins side llic whole evening long, and 
at ibe slightest noi»e snatched at his hand aS if she were afraid 
he would judJrnly disappear She was so nice to him that Chuck 
finally look offence and was sorry he hadn’t aho thought of 
climbing into the trunk 


And now ihc real ftm Iicgan Tlie ne^t morning the watch* 
man unlocked their father a room, healed the stove to a blare, and 
brought o^er tbeir thing* The room was large and light, but 
evervlhinj! m it was in grest disorder 
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The boys’ mother commenced house-cleaning at once. All day 
Jong she moved ibin^ from place lo place, scrubbed, washed and 
dusted. 

When, in the evening, ihe iratchman brought in the wood, 
he stopped at tlie lljreslioid in aniaiemcnt. The room was so clean 
that he dared imt tahe anndicr step. 

But Sraeli come right in. 

He hounded across Ute Jreshly-serubbed floor to\card5 Geek 
and nudged him with In? cold nose. ‘ Hello, silly.” he seemed 
to be saying, “U was 1 who found you and you ought to give me 
something nice lo eat Sot thnt.” 

The boys’ motlicr threw Smeli a piece of sausage. 

Whereupon the watchman started to grumble and declared 
that if dogs tvere to be fed on saostige in the taiga, the magpies 
would be set B-laiigliiiig. 

And so site sliced off a half-lcnglb of sausage for him 
loo. He said “Thank you.” and went out, muttering to Jilmsclf 
and shaking his grey head at the queer ways (heso city folks 
had. 

Tlie next day they decided to put up .1 Christmas tree. 

fi’iiat didn’t they use to make the toys with! 

They cut all the coloured pictures out of the old magatines 
they found. Rags and cotton went into the manufacture of toys 
and animals. From their father’s tobacco box they took all the 
tissue paper and made lovely flowers. 

Surly and gloomy though he was. after bringing in the wood, 
[he ^vatcliman would stand in the doorway for long spells at a 
time marvelling at the diildrcn’s ingenuily. At length he could 
contain himself no longer. He brouglu fltem some 
kind that used Vo wrap tea in. and a big chunk of "ax. at 
fuji! The toy factory was iinmeiBately transformed into a 
factory. 
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The candles were crude htlle thing? Rut they burned 83 
brightly a? those e^peiuwc ones you buy m the city shops 
Now came the time to put up the Christmas tree The boys 
mother asled the watchman for his axe. He made no reply, but 
got op, put on hu shis and went out to the ioresl 
In an hour he was back 

Well, )ou can say rvbal you like you can say the toys were 
not so attractive, that the rag bunnies looked more like cats, that 
the dolls were all alike — straight nOaed and goggle*e>ed — and 
that the fir cones wrapped i« Untoil did not sparkle as biightlj 
as tho«e coloured glass hulb? you see in the shops But the 
rhri«traaa tree — why there wasn’t one like it in the whole of 
AIo>-iou' It was a real laiga beauu — tall and stately and 
straight, with branches upped with little green stars. 


Four days slipped by unnoticed And then at last New Year’s 
F.ve arrived Front early morning Chuck and Geek could not be 
induced to go indoors Their noses I'ere blue, but the> tramped 
about in the frost waiting for their father and bis men to appear 
at any moment Tlie watchman, who was busy heating up the 
hath, told them they were freesmg lliemseKes to icicles for 
nothing because the parly would not return before dinner 
time 

And that was exactly how n happened No sooner had they 
sat down to table than the vialchnian knocked at the window. 
Throwing on their coats heller-skelter all three tumbled out onto 
the porch 

“Keep yoiiT ejcs peeled now,” the watchman eaid “In a feiv 
seconds you’ll vee them on the slope of that lull over there to 
the right of the big summit, then they’ll disappear again into the 
t.nga and inside of thirty minntcs they’ll be home’’ 
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- Aiul Uial was cxaclly lioxv it happened. First to lica*. c into 
sight from behind the niounlatn pass was a dog team Jianicssrd 
to a few loaded sleighs, and after them came a group of ittcu 
moving swiftly on skis. 

They looked very liny out there uilli the Intgc motiiil.niDb 
behind them, but llicir arms, legs and heads M-erc clearly ciclicd 
against the white snow. 

Down the bare slope they skimmed, finally to disappear inlc 
the deptiis of iKc forest. 

In ex.nctly half an boor the sounds of barking, shouting, and 
creaking of skis could be heard close at hand. 

Sensing the nearness of home, the hungry dogs shot .sivifll)- 
out of the woods. And behind ihctn, keeping pace, sped nine 
skici^. • 

When the men sighted Chuck .vnd Ccck and flic diildmi s 
mother on l)ic porch, they waved ihcir slicks in liic air. and. with* 
out sloning down, gave a loud cheer. 

Geek could not wait any longer after lhal and cnrecrwl dou n 
the slops. Leaping and sinking in ihe snow he thished tow.irds 
the fall, bearded man who headed the group and who wa* shout- 
ing “hurrah” louder Uian all the others. 

The rest of the flay was Spent in wa-=hit»g. briisliing niid 
cleniiing up. 

And ill tlic evening they all sat down lo .1 merry New Ye.nr 
party. 

The table was laid, ihe lamps blown mit .-nid the r.tn(l).is 
lighted. But since, c.xccpt for Chuck and Geek, everybody else 
was grown-iip. iliey did not know s\hat to do aficr that. 

ft was a lucky thing that one of the men had an acrordioti. 
He broitglii it out and played a lively wait?, on il. !i«'n r\cr>- 
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liod\ jiimpetl up and Legan to da*ice And llic) all ilancetl \eiy 
«cll indeetl— c*ppcial1) llifj danced Mom 

Hut the hojs’ father did not dance. He %kas \erj strong and 
^-ood natured He had oidj to pace the Hour. let alunc dance, to 
set all the crotker) clattering m Uic cupboard 

He put Chuck, and Geek on Ins knce« and they clapped llieir 
liands loudly m time In the mu-ic 

Soon the dance was over Tlie bops’ mother asked Geek to 
sing a song 

Geek did not fuss or re/u-e He kneM he could sing and was 
quite proud of the fact 

The accordion player accompanied him I can’t remember 
at the moment what he sang But 1 do remember that it was a 
scry nice song, because everybody was very quiet when he sang 
it "S^'hon he pau-ed to catch his breath, you could hear the 
candles ^napping and the wind moaning outside 

And vvhen he finished eterybody began to clap and shout 
Thev leucd Geek and wanted to throw him up in the air. But 
his mother quickly snatched Kun away from them, because she 
was afraid they might hit him against the board ceiling in the 
evciteiuent 

“Now sit down. c\crybodv.’’ said their father, glancing at hi® 
watch “The main part of the program is about to tale place.” 
He switched on the radio Fvcryone sat down and waited in 
feilence 

Fif't It was >ery quiet TTicn they heard a noise, the sound 
of automobile? honking tb«r horns Then there was a sort of 
scraping and hissing, and from far away came a melodious tinkle. 

Dig and little belb were rin^g a refrain like this* 

Teer lU lilti-dongf 
Tcer-lit IdU-doiigt 
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Cluick and Geek looked al each olher. T]jey knew what it 
was. It was the golden Kremlin chimes pealing out over the 
red Star of the Sjiassky Tower in faraway Moscow. 

And these chimes — on llic eve of New Year — were heard hy 
peojile everywhere — in town and hillside, in steppe and taiga, 
and on the blue sens. 

And, of course, tlic quid commander of the armoured train, 
tlic one who wailed so patiently for Voroshilov's orders, he also 
heard the chimes. 

Everybody stood up. Tliey wished each olher a Happy New 
Year. And lots of good luck. 

And to each one good hick meant something dilTerent. 

But one and all knew and undciSlood that lliey must live 
honourably, work Jiard. and love and cherish the vast land that 
henra tlte name of the Soviet Union. 



